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SECT. XI .—Specimen of the Oopunishiids. 

Of the Creation. 

u Formerly this world (Brumhu) was in the form of a 
male. He, reflecting;, saw nothing but himself. lie first 
uttered the sound I : front hence his name became I. 
Therefore to the present time people first say 1, and then 
mention any other name. The first being became the 
subject of tear. He thought within himself, if there exists 
no one except myself, from what does my fear arise ? By 
looking at himself, his fear*was removed. What should 
he fear, when there was none but himself. He enjoyed 
not pleasure alone; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone, lie wished for another, lie divided his 
body into two parts like the lobes of a seed of pulse, and 
one became a male and the other a female. 0 

“ At first, only Brumlia, the bramhun, existed. Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, and therefore 
he created the excellent cast of the kshiitriyus. Among 
the gods, they created Indi a, Vuroonii, Sornu, Roodrfi, 
Mayu, Yiimu, Mrityoo, Eeshanii, &c. Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshutriytis ; at the raj- 
sooyu sacrifice, the bramhuns were placed below the 
kshfitriyus, and served the kshutriy TThe kshfitriyils 
alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from Brfimha, the 
bramhfin ; and though they have obtained from BrQrnha 
the greater excellency, yet at the clo$e‘of any ceremony 
the kslviitriyfis seek for the benefits of the ceremony 
through the bramhfins. Those kshutriyils who injure the 
bramhfins, destroy their own race, and become great sin¬ 
ners.” 


See the Vrilrildaiunyukvi Oopunisliud. 


I» 
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i( First, was created vacuum, from vacuum air, from 
air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from the 
earth food; from food man, 1 ’ who may thus be compared to 
a bird : of the head no comparison is pretended; the right 
arm is the right wihg, the left the left wing; the body to 
the navel, is Br&mhH ; q the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion, 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con¬ 
tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [pfiriiin-atmit] eats not of 
the fruit; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes of the 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion; the 
fruit, religion and irrcligion : the roots, the three goonfis; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final eman¬ 
cipation; the five actions oL the trje, the five senses; the 
six natural properties of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessive attachment, infatuation, envy; the seven barks 
arc the seven transmutations of food, as explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, persoua! identity, and 
wisdom ; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body ; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when forsaken by the deify, is filled with darkness; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained.” 1 ' 

On this subject, l beg leave.to quote a singular para* 

* The expression licic is ttnnOmttya poorooshti, or food-made man ; 
which is thus explained; food received into the body, first becomes juice 
♦hen blood, then flesh, then fat, then bones, then marrow', then seed. 

v The whole of the reasoning in this extract is designed to identify Gpd 
with matter. 

r See the Toitireeyii Oopttnishud. 

u 3 
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graph from the rig-vedu, as given by Mr. Colebrooke: 
<c Then there was no entity, nor nonenity ; no world, ndr 
sky, nor ought above it: nothing, any where, in the hap¬ 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was immor¬ 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But that' 1 
breathed without afllation, single with (Swud’ha) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was . [for] 
this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids mixed inJ waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire w f as formed 
in his mind: and that became the original productive 
seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of 
entity.” 


Instructions fioin a Gooroo to liis Disciple. 

61 Speak the truth; be religious; neglect not learning ; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in families; be not indifferent to truth, be dili¬ 
gent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in instructing others, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods; serve the good; refrain from disuonourable actions; 
perform the good actions you have seen us do; avoid 


* “The pronoun ( tiid ), thus emphatically used, is understood to intend 
the Suprcnje Being, according to the doctrines .jf the Vedantu. When ma- 
uifestedby creation, he is the entity (sYid) ; while forms, being mere illusion, 
are nonentity fUsSlJ. The whole of this hjinn is expounded according to 
the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or V£dautfi. Darkness and 
desire (tumus and kamu) bear a distant resemblance to the chaos and eros 
of Hesiod. Theog.v. 116." 
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what we avoid ; serve any bramhfin more excellent than 
I am. Whatever presents you make, give them with de¬ 
votion, respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself with 
such bramhQns as perform these duties, with men who arc 
competent fo decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, 

4gl 

who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law; this is advice; this is the meaning of the 
vedtt; this is the word of God. In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed.”' 

Of Absorption, or Emancipation. 

a Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the wav in which deliverance is ob¬ 
tained : the soul takes refuge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
skull. The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 
passes through the taloo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the wind? 
in light, in Brumhfi ; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more than 
this, it obtains Brumhfi, whose body is like the air, in¬ 
visible ; who is the happy refuge of souls; the giver of 
joy to the mind; the fountain of joy; and the immortal. 
Oh ! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Brflm- 
hfi, who is intelligence and religion itself.” a 

* See flie Toitireeyfi OopunshKd. u Ibid. 

H 4 
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SECT. XII.— Remarks. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of the four 
divisions of the vedu, I now proceed to otfer a few re¬ 
marks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of a 
sentence of which, says the divine Munoo, 1 a priest indu¬ 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perform 
any other religious act.* For the basis of these remarks, 
Mr. Colebrooke’s very learned essay on the vedu is pre¬ 
ferred, as being incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the vedus are human composi¬ 
tions ; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
vedii, the names of many of its writers ; and the poora- 
niis relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 
men these vedu-writers were: Vyasfi, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children.— VTishisht’hfi cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandalus. In the rig-vedit 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain.—Bhrigoo murdered his ow n mother, by cutting off 
her head.—Goutumu cursed his wife for a criminal in¬ 
trigue with Indru, and afterwards received her again_ 

Vrihiisputee, the high-pricst of the gods, at a sacrifice of¬ 
fered by king Muroottu, fell into disgrace among the gods 
for his avarice.—Narudu was cursed by Rrihnha, his 
father, and doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 

The writers of the vedu disagree:—one of the chapters 
of the rig-vedd “ contains an instance, which is not sin¬ 
gular in the vedus, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion 
among inspired authors. { Some,’ it says, 4 direct tho 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
deem superfluous : others, and particularly Sutyukamfi, 
s on of Javalu, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and Oodda- 
luku, son of Uroonu, has therefore so ordained the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony 

► 

\ 

* 

Mr. Colebrooke says, u Every line [of the prayers of 
the veduj is replete with allusions to mvlhology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 
heroes (as in the pooralifts); but one, which personifies 
the elements and planets; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. I observe, 
however, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familiar in mythological poems.”—But do the 
pooraniis contain any thing more extravagant than some 
partsofwhatappearsinlhis essay as portions of the vedu ? x 
Let it be admitted, however, that the idolatry of thevedtt 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
* heroes, is it then better to worship tire than a man ?— 
Kfimulu, a bramhun of Chatilra, a village adjoining to 
Seram pore, in conversing one day with some of his fellow 
bramhiins, advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a wooden or a clay image. w Bring your cla¬ 
rified butter, your rice, your sweetmeat**, your garments 
to nie ? ” said he. “ My family will be nourished by them.” 

x u He saw tills [i'Atfli] and upheld it, assuming the form of a boar [i u- 
rahu].” Does not tins sentence prove, that tins third uvutatii was sup¬ 
posed to have taken place before this part of the whlit was written ? The 
name of Vishwukunmm, the Indian vulcan, is here mentioned, and a 
story given respecting the creation ot a cow by the power of religious auste¬ 
rities ; here a person wlhld suspect that he was actually reading the pooia- 
niis instead of the tWfl. 
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Was not tins man’s proposal more rational than the Cus¬ 
tom of throwing clarified butter into the fire, in the wor¬ 
ship of this element ?—Farther, is it not probable, that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
sun, or of fire ? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the vedu, and noticed in this essay. Such charms arc 
universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. Mul¬ 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few piins of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to subdue the power of the 
rankest poison in the world. 

Several parts of the essay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings/ It should seem, that, when the Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to brarahflns 
and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 
what has this to do in such sacred books as the v^dtts ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices, are most addicted to 
lying: nor can it excite our wonder, when the vedfi itself 
contains exaggerations like the following: Amongst other 
offerings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men- 4 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants; 10,000 
female slaves; 2000 cows daily ; z 80,000 white horses ; 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh¬ 
ters of great men : 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold! !! 

Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 


1 1n one of'the chapters of the rig-veda, we have a woman praising herself 
as the supreme and universal spirit. 

* “ A sacred fire was lighted for Bhurutii, son of Dooshmiintu, in Saebi- 
goouu, at which a thousand bramhuns shared a thousand millions of cows a 
piece .”—The Rig-v edit. 
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lowing specimens: u The sun is born of fire. 5 * w The 
moon is born of the sun.” u Rain is produced from the 
moon.” " Lightning comes of rain.” “ He [the univer¬ 
sal soul] reflected, “ How can this [body] exist without 
me ?” He considered by which extremity he should pe¬ 
netrate. He thought, if [without me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view; if hearing hear, skin feel, 
and mind meditate; if deglutition swallow, and the or¬ 
gan of generation perform its functions; then who am 1 ?” 
u Parting the suture [seemijntii], he penetrated by this 
route. That opening is called the suture (vidritee), and 
is the road to beatitude (nanddyfi). 3 

Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by 
the union of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the poorantis: u He felt noi delight; and, therefore, man 
delights not when alone* He wished [the existence of] 
another; and instantly he became such, as is man and 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, 
to fall in twain; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect moiety of himself: for so Yagnuvfilky Q has pro¬ 
nounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo¬ 
man. He approached her; and, thence were human be¬ 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] ap¬ 
proach me ? I will now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, 


1 u The Hindoos believe, that the soul, or conscious life, euters the body 
through the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening, the divire perfections. Mind,-or the reasoning 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart.” 
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and lie into a stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, 
the other into a male one; thus did he again approach 
her, and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She be¬ 
came a female goat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, 
and he a ram: thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].” 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the vedii: “We seek for more riches from lndrti, whe¬ 
ther thou proeurest them from men, or from the inhabi¬ 
tants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from what¬ 
ever place, only make us rich.” “ O Indi a ! we entreat 
thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity 
of riches we call pritbhoo (Lord).” 46 O lndril and Vtt- 
roonft! according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
every respect till us. We pray thee always to continue 
near us.” u O Indril and VQroonu, we, performing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use.” “ O Indrii! let us spend our time each with his 
own wife. Let the messengers of Yuinii (Pluto) go to 
sleep, that they may not see u-i. Do thou give us thou¬ 
sands of beautiful cows ami horses; number us among 
the great.” 

t 

Of the benevolence taught in the vedii, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayers : “ Destroy, O sa* 
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cred grass, b iny foes; exterminate my enemies; annihilate 

- y 

all those who hate me, O precious gem !’* u O IJgnee ! 
thou who receivest the clarified butter, and art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
injurious and spiteful.” a O Itidrtt! destroy all our co¬ 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
11 s thousands of beautiful cows and horses *, number us 
among the great*” The ut’htirvu has been called the 
anathematizing vedfi, since it is acknowledged that a con¬ 
siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de¬ 
struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos; and it is very 
common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful disease, to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un¬ 
known enemy, who has been reading incantations against 
him. This person not an frequently employs another 
man to repeat incantations to destroy the elr'ect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be afflicted. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the vedu has thrown 
the wisest of the Hindoos: six persons, “ deeply conver¬ 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwelling-, 
went to Ushwiiputcc, the son of king Keknyu, and thus 
addressed him : “ Thou well knowest the universal soul; 
communicate that knowledge unto us.” When (hey went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual¬ 
ly : c< Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 
pumunyoo?” “ Heaven,”said he, “ () venerable king!” 
He now turned to Silty u vug nil, the son of Poolooshu, 
saying, i( Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descen¬ 
dant of Prachiniiydgu ?” “ The sun,” answered he, “ O ve- 


* * Dikbljii, Pou Cxiiomu natch." 
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nerable king !” He next addressed Indnldyoomntf, the 
son of Bhiilluvee: “Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaghrfipudfi.” “ Air,” replied 
he, “ O venerable king!” He then interrogated Jiinfi, 
the son of Sdrkfirakshyu: “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Hilrkfirakshyfi ?” “Theetherial ele¬ 
ment,” said lie, “ O venerable king!” He afterwards in- 
quired of Boodhilil, the son of ushwiitfirashwu : “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghrfi- 
pildtl ?” “ Water,” said he, “ O venerable king !” Last' 
ly, he interrogated Ooddalukil, the son of Uroonu: 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Goutfinul ?” “ The* earth,” said he, “O venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [collectively] : “ You consider 
the universal soul, as it were an individual being; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor¬ 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its 
[manifested] portions, and is inferred [from conscious¬ 
ness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls: his head is splendid, like that of this universal 
soul: his eye is similarly varied; his breath is equally 
diffused; his trunk is no less abundant; his abdomen is 
alike full; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the al¬ 
tar ; his hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire; his mind, the consecrated flame; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the vedfi has in¬ 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos ; “ May Yii- 
roonii grant me wisdom ; may fire and Prujapfitee confer 
on me sapience; may Jndrfi and air vouchsafe me know¬ 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation happily offered \ May the priest and the soldier 
both share my prosperity ; may the gods grant me su- 
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prerae happiness: to thee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
the vedu recognizes human sacrifices: <c In the pooroo- 
shu-medhu, r a hundred and eighty-five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts : and, after the hymn, concerning the alle¬ 
gorical immolation ofNarayfind, has been recited, these 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshfl-m^dhtl, as emblematic cere¬ 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the yiljoor 
vedu: and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri¬ 
tuals, and by commentators on the sunghitfi and brain- 
liGufi; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘ because the 
flesh of victims, which hu.e been actually sacrificed at a 
jugnit, must be eaten by the persons who oiler the sacri¬ 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, 
to eat human flesh.’ It may be hence inferred, or con¬ 
jectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the vedu itself: but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho¬ 
rity of certain pooranfis and tuntriis fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus¬ 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle¬ 
gories, which they misunderstood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spuriousness of 
the oopimishuds relating to Ramfi, Krishnu, &c.; they 


* From pooroodliii, man, and m&Jliii, a sacrifice. 
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may bo more modern than the others; but I conceive, 
that I he mythology of the vodfis has given rise to the 
worship of the deified heroes, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition; the vedu mentions Brtimha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vii, and many of the other gods; and encourages the 
burning of women alive,' 1 which is surely a lar greater 
crime than any thing done before the images of Doorga, 
Ramil or Krishna, admitting that many detectable inde¬ 
cencies have beeu recently introduced at the festivals of 
these deities. 


Let the reader seriously weigh these quotations, and 
then let him recollect, that these are parts of the vedus* 
the source of all the shastrus, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in 
the world. Mttnoo says, A priest who shall retain in 
“ his memory the whole rig-vedii, would be absolved 
u from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the 
u three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
“ hands.” Here again, killing the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior * 
cast, are esteemed crimes of similar magnitude, by Mu- 
noo, “ the son or grandson of Briimha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legislators.”" 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has bor¬ 
rowed too much from a work already before the world : 
but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colebrooke; the author also was very 
anxious to do justice to books which have made so much 
noise in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known 
candour will excuse his freedom of comment, which has 

* Sir W. Joucs’a preface to Muuoo. 


* See p. fCt. 
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arisen 1 entirely from a conscientious regard to Jhelh&epto 
of Truth. *■< 

SE(iX. XIII.— Of the $ix Dursk&q& Si 

Or the Writings of the Six Philosophical Sects. 

The six dttfshfinfis are six Systems of Philosophy, hav¬ 
ing separate founders, shastrfls, 'and disciples. Their 
names are, the Yoishlshikfi, the Nyayfi, the MeSrnangsa, 
the Sankhyti, the Patti njttlfi and the V&kntfi dfirshfintis. 
—The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in different parts of India, but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities: Kfipilfi is sail have instructed his students 
at Gfinga-sagfirfi; Pfitfinjfilee at Bhagfi-bhandarfi ; Kfi¬ 
ll ad ti on mount Neelfi; Joiminee at Neelfivutfi-mooltt; 
and Goutttmfi and V£dtt-vyasfi seem to have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup¬ 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifice^, or 
possessed endowed colleges; they delivered their lectures 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain; their hooks 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed by Sir W. Jones, 
but in the doctrines taught' by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger resemblance may be traced:— 

f 

Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos 
originated with a single and a different founder: thus 
Kftnadfiwas the founder of the voishfohikil; Goutflmfi 

1 OL. IV. 


1 
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of the noiyayikit; Joiminee of the Meemangsa; KfipilG 
of the sankhyft; Putunjiileo of that which bear* hid 
name; and Vedtt-vyasii of the vedantti;—as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic sect, Socrates of the socratic, 
Aristippus of the cyrenaic, Plato of the academic, Aris¬ 
totle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
the stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions of a particular dilrshilnti were 
called by the name of that dfirshilnGt : thus those who fol¬ 
lowed the nyayfl were ealled noiyayikfis; and in the same 
manner a follower of Socrates was called a socratic, &c. 

In the different durshiinds various opposite opinions 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayd durshdntt especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms/ very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: 4 The idle quibbles, jejune reason¬ 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their way into the porch, where much time was wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown away, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely contributed towards the 
confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, by 
substituting vague and ill defined tc v ms in the room of 
accurate conceptions/ 3 

It is also remarkable, that many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed' among the Hindoos were the very subjects which 
excited the "disputes in the Greek academies, such as the 

1 At^preseut few of the Hindoos are inxioartbffcbtafn real knowledge; 
they content themselves with reading a book order to qualify them- 

•elves as priests or teachers, or to dispute an^^tangle about the most pue¬ 
rile and trifliug conceits. •* A -» 319. 
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eternity of matter; the first cause; God the soul of the 
«ror)d j the doctrine of atoms; creation; the nature of 
the gods; the doctrine of fate; transmigration ; succes¬ 
sive revolutions of worlds; absorption into the divine be¬ 
ing, &c. It is well known, that scarcely any subject ex¬ 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the point up¬ 
on which the learned Hindoos in the diirshttnus have par¬ 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhfis; to this belongs the doctrine 
of the voisheshikfis respecting inanimate atoms; that of 
the sankbyiis, who taught that creation arose'from un¬ 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg. h Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers 6 some held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, us Anaxago¬ 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To effect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as the soul with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers,»and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 
&c. » 

K “ An Orphic fragment ft preserved by Athenagdras, in which the forma¬ 
tion of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg, formed by the 
union of uight, or chaos,and ether, which at length burst, and disclosed the 
form of nature. ’The meaning of this allegory probably is, that by the ener¬ 
gy of the divine active principle upon the eternal mass of passive matter, 
the visible world was produced.”—En/eM, page 115. 

I 2 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make con¬ 
siderable improvements in their philosophy : * ThAinost 
important improvement/ says Brucker, * which Anaxago¬ 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, atld thus intro¬ 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of alt things. The 
similar particles of matter, Which he 'Supposed to bo the 
basis of nature, being without life ortnotion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing Separately from 
matter, which having a power of motion within itself, first 
communicated motion to the material mass, and, by unit¬ 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature.’ A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos: the doctrine of the voisheshikfl respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which YCdfi- 
vyasrt threw oh the subject, in insisting on the necessity of 
ail intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that the knowledge of the Being in whom re¬ 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necessary to obtain emancipation from matter. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical s< ct, ‘ the leading character of which was, that it 
called in question the truth of evdry syftem of opinions 
adopted by other sects, and held no other settled opinion, 
but that every thing is uncertain.’ Pyrrho, the founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
India, apd to batfe conversed with the bramhUUsiimbibing 
from their d$ictrine Whatever might seem favourable to 
his natural piopensjty to doubtfng. Thes^ Greek scep¬ 
tics ask, What can oe certainly laiQW$$qnceroing a being, 
of whose form, subsistence, and place, we know nothing * 
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On the subject of. morals, they say, there appears tp be 
nothing really good, and nothing really evil.'—So qwong 
the Hindoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the houd- 
dh&s, having its founder,it9 colleges, and shastrils* Many 
of the Hindoos maintain, that the dtlrshtipiln owe their 
origin to tbe dispute between the bramhtins and the bond* 
dhtis; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
fact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of thesp schools 
were much employed,]*! conning the |>ouddhrt philosophy; 
the following may serve a specimen of the arguments 
used on both sidesTJie bouddhH; affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there ip po ci ea¬ 
ter, since he is not discoverable by the senses, 1 Against 
this, the writers of the. orthodox dttreh&nfo insist, tfiai 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob¬ 
tained from inference} from comparison , and from sounds > 
The following is one of their proofs from inference : Upd 
exists; this we infer from hit works* The earth if the 

9 * 

work of some one—man has not power to create, it* it 
must therefore be tbe work of^he being whom we call 
God.—When you are absen^on g journey, how js it that 
your wife does not becopae* widow, since it ]s, impossible 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband lye 
know that he exists; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, these is fire; smoke issues from that mountain— 
therefore there is fire in the mountain,—It will not excite 

** f 

5 Tt a bouddhOs, say the btamlittus > .disf egerd all tbe doctrines and ceremo¬ 
nies of religion: Respecting hepven and bell, which can only be proved to exist 
fiom infuence, they say, we believe nothing. There i* a heaves' Who says 
tins—and whar proof is there, that after sinning men will be punished? 
The wot ship of the gods WO*regard not, since the promised frail bangs only 
on an infeicuce. 

i 3 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen atnong 
the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo¬ 
sophical schools were atheistical, the Voish&hiktt, the 
Mecmangsa, and the Sankhyu.*. 

The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu¬ 
lars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhuns, as ap¬ 
pears froip his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac¬ 
tive and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 
the passions; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils; from his ab¬ 
staining from animal food, 1 &c.—In all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems arc so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion 6 that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwards became eminent philosophers 
in Greece.’" 1 

That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
and’fully established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda¬ 
tion. 

In all these, and other respects, may be traced such a 
close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 

* From these and from the bouddh&s more than twenty inferior sceptical 

sects are said to have sprung. 

J 

1 Not only man, but brute animals are allied to the divinity; for that one 
spirit which pervades the universe unites all animated beings to itself, and to 
one another. It is therefore unlawful to kill or eatauimals, which are aJ- 
ied to us in their principle of life.— Enfield, page 405. “ Ibid. 
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learned Greeks and Hindoos, that, coupled with the re¬ 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages haying 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly so, that is, about five hundred years before the 
Christian aera. 

Among those who profess to study the dflrshiiniis, none 
at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc¬ 
trine of the v£dantU seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo pitndits; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logic, the nyayti is in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived from the 
diirshtlntis, are current: the one is that of the atomic phi¬ 
losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni¬ 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voisheshiku and nyayti schools; the second is 
that of the sankhyii, and the last that of the v£dantti. 
The Patfinjfilti, respecting creation, maintains. that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 
a visible form. The Meemangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command of Grod, joining to himself dhttrmfi 
and iidhurmii, or merit and demerit. Most of the dflrshil- 
ndis agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation: the 
knowledge of spirit, devotion, and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six 
schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow¬ 
ing sections. 
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SECT. XIV.— Of the Sanlcht/u D&rshunu, n 

Kfipilfi is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect; he is honoured by the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen¬ 
tences known by the name of Kttpilfi’s sootrfis are his; he 
says , < The text of the sankhyfi philosophy, from Which 
the Bouddhil sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of Kfipilfi himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwfirfi- 
Kf ishntt; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from Kfipilii, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by Pfinchfishikhfi, who had been him* 
self instructed by Usooree, the pupil of Kfipilfi.* 

Kfipilii has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments; nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her¬ 
self revolts, “ No God !!”—However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyti-iarfi, and other Works which 
follow. ' ^ 


* It is uncertain which of the dafthfiufis Is the most auci&ta 'if is how¬ 
ever conjectured, that this is the ante? of thdfe rise s the Voh&dsbikfl, the 
Noiyayiktt, the Meemangsa, the SankhyU, the PatGnjulu, and then the V6- 
dantd; aud the author would have placed them in this order, but being con¬ 
fined to time in issuing this volume, be was obliged to place the acchuut of 
that first which wa^inost readjrfor the press. 1 
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TO. XV.— 


Treatises still extartt belonging to this school 
of philosophy. 


Sankhyh-sodtrri, or the original sentences of Khpilfl. 
Sankhytl-prfivuchttnil-bhashya, a comment on ditto. 
Sankhytt-tuttwfl-koumoodee, a view of the Sankhyii phi¬ 
losophy. 

Sankhyu-bhashyii, a comment on the Koumoodee. 
Sankhyti-chilndrika, ditto. ' 

Ditto by Vachiispiitee-xnishrit. 

Sankhyfi-sarfi, the essence of the sankhyii doctrines. 
SOteekti-sankbya-prUkashd, explanatory remarks on ditto. 
A comment on this work. 

Kftpilfi bhashyQ, a comment by Vishw6shwffree. 


SECT, XVf .—Tramlat m of the Sankht/u-saru , Written 
by Vignatiu-bhikshooku. 

“ Salutation to God, the self-existent, the seed of the 
world, the universal spirit, the all-pervading, the all-con* 
quenng, whose name is M&hilt.* 

6t The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhyii'karika; according to my ability, I now pub¬ 
lish the Sankhy u-saril-vivekfl, in which X have collected 
the essence of the Sankhyii doctrines, which may all be 
found in the karikas. p In the Sankhyfi-bhashyil, I treated 
of nature at large $ infthis Work the subject is but slightly 
touched. . 

44 It is the doctrine of the vddti and the smritees, that 
emancipation* is procured by the wisdom Which discrimi- 


- * The Great, or excellent. * Explanatory remarks in verse. 

1 Deliverance from a bodily state, or, fiom subjection to transmigrations. 
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nates between matter and spirit. This discrimir%ig|t 
will destroy the pride of imaginary separate existences 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de¬ 
merit, which arise from this pride; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas¬ 
sion, &c.; and thus the fruit of actions will cease; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils’ being ut¬ 
terly extinguished, the persons ohtain emancipation. Thus 
say the vedus, smritees, &c. 

“He who desires God, as well as he who desires no¬ 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be¬ 
comes God. If a person well understands spirit, ho 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seek, tormenting his body ? When 
tfll the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Brurnhu. lie who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de¬ 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment ip destroyed, whose desires are con¬ 
fined to spirit. 

“ The smritees, and the koormil and other poorands, 
declare, that passion, hatred/ &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de¬ 
merit; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe¬ 
tuate transmigrations. The Maksbfi-Dhtirnm' tlius speaks, 
The organs of tho man who is free from desire, do not go 
after their objects; therefore henvho is freed from the exer¬ 
cise of his'roembers, will not receive a body, for it is the 


r That is, that tho human spirit is separate from the divine. 
5 Those air, bodily pains, sorrow from others, and accidents. 
1 A pm t of the Mtthabhartiltt. 
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thirst-producing seed of desire which gives birth to.crea¬ 
tures. $x* „ 

tc Some say. hell is the fruit of works; but if so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell ? 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
is a hell, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 
which adulterers are thrown: notwithstanding the know¬ 
ledge of this, however, the love to women still remains. 
The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from the actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth be¬ 
come assistants to actions; as the existence of pride, pas¬ 
sion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with 
earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become tnat upon which the mind is sted- 
fastly fixed. 

“ As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 
pain will certainly be experienced^ Wherever false ideas 
and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and wherever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and fear; there¬ 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of wisdom destroys all works. Some one asks, How are 
works consumed ? The answer is, the wise cease to expe¬ 
rience the fruit of works. But how far does wisdom 
consume works ? ft destroys' all [the fruits of] actions 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state; 
and after consciousness 8 shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. Another 
says,' When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 

1 

* 

u Mflrtfli, or consciousness, is called one of the piimary elements. 
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with them their fruits; why then introduce confusion into r 
the subject, by'aaVirfg, that wisdom destroy6 the fruit of 
works ? *Tfte author replies, I have considered this objec¬ 
tion at large in the YogiS-Varttiktt.—The sum of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom; and he in whom the three evils 
are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This is also declar¬ 
ed in two feootrQs of the Yogti shafetrtts, [thePatGngttltt], 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 

Section 2.—Wc now come* to describe tlufconnection 
between spirit and that which is not spirit. Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or plea¬ 
sure. That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their different natures, the im¬ 
materiality of the one, fiom the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other,' the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the v6du: Spirit is not this, is not that: it is immea¬ 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped; 
undecay able, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it does 
not unite; i< is not susceptible of pain; it is deathless. 
Thus also tho smritees: That which islrr pervious to every 
faculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery every earthly object ^ cast into the shade, 
lie who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evjl that befals him till H istou late.’ Spirit is not 
matter, for materia liable to Change. Spirit is pure, and 
wise: knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
manner, he who Knows that spirit, separate from the 
body ami its member*, is pure, renounces in a measure 
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the changes of.inatter, and becomes like the serpent when 
he has cast off his old skin. A Sankhy tMdutril also coq* 
firms this: Correct knowledge when,obtained,saying no, 
no, renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wisdom. The Mfctsyff poo rami also thus describes cor¬ 
rect knowledge. When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of master, 
are known in their separate state, discriminating wisdom, 
is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference between 
animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be¬ 
tween matter and spirit, still it is only by employing his 
knowledge exclusively on spirit that he obtains emun- 
cipation. This is the voice of the v£dtt and spititees, 
i( Spirit know thyself.” 

» M » 

The Patilnjitlil says, e call those ideas fake by which 
a person conceives of that as spit it which i» not spirit; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob¬ 
jects, How can false ideas he destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom, since these false ideas are fixed 011 one thing 
and wisdom on another ? The authoi* replies, this rea¬ 
soning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami¬ 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know¬ 
ledge of spirit arises from yog it, or abstraction of mind; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
discriminating wMajlis necessary. The false idea which 
leads ainan to say, 1 am fair, \ am Sovereign, ( ambeppy, 

I am miserable, gives rise to these unsubstantial form a. 
The v£d&, smrUees, end the nyeyfi declare, that the dis- 
crinpuating wisdom, which says? I, am { pot &ir> &c. de¬ 
stroys this idle idea. Error is removed, first, by doubts 
respecting the ,reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mis¬ 
takes a snail-shell for silver; but he afterwards doubts, 
and at length ascertains that it is a snail-shell. By this 
sentence of the vedtt, BrStnhft is not this, i9 not that, 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as be 
is,—-it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom, and that 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The 
Geeta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes between soul and body, and between soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme. Here 
we are taught from the Geeta, that discriminating wis¬ 
dom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it pre¬ 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation. This wisdom 
is obtained byjogu, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. JBy this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every 
thing. This is the doctrine of the vedu, of the smriiees, 
and of all the durshunfts; other kinds of knowledge can¬ 
not remove self-appropriation. The vedantu, differing 
from the sankhyu, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into Bruiuhii; the 
sankhyu says, ahsorption into life [jeevii]. That dis¬ 
crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
removes false ideas, for the time ;ifor afterwards, when 
this wisdom shullJpe lost, selfishness will return: thus the 
person whq, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
shell is not silvaf, at some future period is deceived by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
An objector says, Yonr argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just; after the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable 
to fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in visions the false 
idea which leads a person [to pronounce matter to be 
•pint, arises simply from some habit in our nature: this 
is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first horny 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but as soon as discriminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, lie 
lias certainly more or less of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain ; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incorrect comparison. If any one ob¬ 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon 'ach other is the cause of 
false judgment, wc say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
cannot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac¬ 
tion [yogi!] does not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis¬ 
crimination is thus* described in the Gecta: O PandtivB, 
he who lias obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualities which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome all desire. Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the nature of wisdom* 

If any one should Say, that the objects by the know¬ 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too 
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numerous to be known separately, how then can this per-v 
feet ion bfe obtained, aftd if not obtained, how can it 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though theta objects should be innumerable,, 
yet by their visibibitity or immateriality, one or the other# 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which disp^a^ 

* being the agent, must be different from that whi$b 
displayed: the thing manifested must be different from' 
that which manifests it; as a vessel must be different from 
the light which brings it to \iew; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inferring one 
thing from another, the understanding is proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope¬ 
ration of the understanding it is further proved, thq^the 
agent and the object are not the same thing; this esta¬ 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object capable of being known. An Opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author, You 
want to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from mat¬ 
ter ; but your argument proves merely that spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are made known by spirit itself. You teach; 
that it is the work of unassisted spirit tef make known the 
operation^ of the understanding; from which the*only in¬ 
ference that can be drawn is, that spirit is different from 
these operations, not that matter is different from spirit* 
The author replies, Tins argument is invalid; you do not, 
understand what you say: My argument ts tfifcj that tbi , 
operations of the Undemanding are boundless, aftd that the 
works of nature are bbundless also j* now iheworksof pa- 
turcare connected with the operations of F|»e understand¬ 
ing, andthereforc, in proving that spirit is Sis tinet from the 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
everlasting, undivided, and wisdom*Jtsfelf. The noiyayiki* 
maintains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc¬ 
trine of the noiyayikil, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni¬ 
present, boundlbss, and unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the PatunjQlfi, by Vyasd, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables a person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa¬ 
tion. If this be so, though ■ person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom may exist; for he knows in general that 
the revealer and the revealed are distinct: and to thia 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From these premises we also conclude, that 
spirit is distinct both front matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Where¬ 
fore we maintain, that sight and the object of sight 
are distinct. A modern vedantikfi had said, that when 
the distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect; he who perceives a body, that is, 
lie who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
says the author, this is admitted, for the vtjdii 9 ays f 
that u spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de¬ 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 

VOL. IV. k 
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be maintained ? The v£dantiktt says* I meant, that which 
to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception* and 
therefore jour objection is invalid. The author 6ays* If 
this is your meaning, your mistake is still greater, for 
visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs, 
and not by unassisted spirit. The vedantikit replies, 
When the v6du speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only: f lor 
the understanding cannot make spirit knhvvn; it can only 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God: he is made 
known, and makes himself known: therefore the meaning 
of the vedu, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may he known, for spirit can never be visible. The au¬ 
thor says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi¬ 
cated, for when any one says I, spirit [self] is meant; 
but you say spirit is not \ ruble* as the Bouddhusalso 
contend, who affirm, that the sense of happiness and mi¬ 
sery lies in the understanding, and not in any other being. 
In the same manner you affirm that spirit, [like light,] 
is itself visible, and the Bouddhus declare that the un¬ 
derstanding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter; but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter.^ This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis¬ 
crimination as applied to matter in a general way, there 
are still many general principles, as mutability* com- 
poundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking ojj the nature of twenty-four principles, and 
applied to these general principles [not confining our¬ 
selves to one]: if we therefore say, that liberation is to 
be obtained by discrimination* we introduce confusion in¬ 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]. This there- 
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fore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes 
false ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all appropria¬ 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
v6dii and smritees, which teach, that discrimination must 
be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the body, 
I "am not the organs, &c. ? To this it is answered, The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be¬ 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones.— In this se¬ 
cond section , Vignanihbhikshookii has explained the na¬ 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation* 

« 

Section 3 .—In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis¬ 
tinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter? 
Commonly speaking, it is c' vided into twenty-four parts, 
viz crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity^ the qualities of the five primary ele¬ 
ments, the eleven Organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ¬ 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat- 

* 

ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
arises from some change of its primitive state, either me¬ 
diately or immediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; prfikritee,* shuktee/ tlja,* prtidhanty,* tlvyttk- 
ttl, h tilmfi, c may a, 4 fivldya,* &c. as say the great sages. 
In the Smritees it is called Bramhee vidya/ ftvidya, pfil- 
kritee, pffra.* This crude matter is considered Us pos¬ 
sessing the three qualities [goontts] in exact equilibrium, 

VS 

* The natural oi primary stale. 1 Power or energy. * The repro¬ 
duced. * The chief. f * That which is latent. *• Darkness. 

* Illusion. * Ignorance, 1 Sacred knowledge, * Excellence. 
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from which wc arc to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. Miihut [intellect], 
See. are effects, and arc never in a state in which no effect 
is produced: this is the definition. 

Wherever the three gooniis are uneqnal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case wo speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect, and we have 
borrowed it from the original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhyii sootrus teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself; 
and this is also taught in the PatQtijulu and its commen¬ 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from these causes, it is 
vain to seek afler another natural state of matter distinct 
from this. “ The qualities of matter,” this and such like 
expressions are similar to “ the trees of a forest;” but 
the trees are not different from the forest. “ The sfitwQ, 
rfijfi, tfimii, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter¬ 
nal ; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
mdhttt, (intellect). It is said in the v£dft, that the crea* 
tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities .* 
this inequality is thus explained; In intellect there is a 
much larger portion of the good’quality (sfitwii), and 
therefore the two other qualities do not make their ap¬ 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifest; and 
from hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi¬ 
ples [dr properties of bodies] are' accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
Stated in the vedfi: first, all was tumtt [the natural state 
of matter]; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], rdjii,*[passion] and inequality was the conse¬ 
quence; then rfijtt being acted upon, another inequality 
wa^s produced, and hence aro*e thesiitwft [excellence]. 
The sQtwfi and'other qualities we call things (driSvyil), 
because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agreeableness, &c.; and are connected 
with union and separation; but though not subject to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
is made. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; thev also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi¬ 
ness, misery, infatuation, & and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The shtwti goonft, 
though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi¬ 
nence. So also the riljii, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi¬ 
sery; and thus also the turnti, though it is described as a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the 
three goon us are indicated by their names : the abstract 
noun derived from the present participle s8t y is sfftwH, 
existence, entity, or excellence; by which etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in¬ 
tended. Rfijtl refers to a medium state [neither good nor 

k 3 
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bad] because it awakens the passions. The tttmil, the 
worst, because it covers with darkness. 

The three goontts have an innumerable individuality 
[reside in many]. From this rule of the sankhytt it fol¬ 
lows, that those who are distinguished as possessors of the 
siltwd goonit, are known by gentleness and other qualities. 
So also those possessed of the rttjtt are known by the mo¬ 
bility of this goouu, and those possessed of the tttmtt, by 
the heaviuesb of this goontt. But even if the goontts were 
each considered as one, yet must they be considered as 
pervading all, for we are taught that [by them] many 
worlds were cseated at once. An objector says, how is it 
possible, that from one cause an endless number and va¬ 
riety of productions could spring ? To this another an¬ 
swers, To the union of this one cause to numberless pro¬ 
ductions, this variety is to be attributed. To the last 
speaker the author replies, The three goontts, which per¬ 
vade every thing, do not of themselves produce this va. 
riety; for, though they pervade all things, they are not 
united to them. The sum of this doctrine is, that the 
goontts have each innumerable individualities, and are to 
be esteemed as tilings and not as qualities,—To this one 
objects, The goontts are three; how then can they be said 
to be innumerable ? The author replies, they are called 
three in reference to their collected state, iir the same man¬ 
lier as the voisheshiktts comprise the elementary forms of 
matter in nine divisions. To the goontts may also be as¬ 
cribed dimensions, as being both atomic and all-pervading. 
If these properties be not ascribed to them, how shall 
we account fur the active nature of thd Srfijtt goonfi, 
and for the sentiment which some properly entertain, 
that the all-pervading ether is an original cause ? 1 f you 
say* tfeftt every cause is all-pervading [but not •atomic]‘ 
then the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained, 
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While other dflrshtintts ascribe the origin of things to 
matter, the voisheshikfl durshunu contends, that from 
earthly atoms the earth arose, but this is false, far the 
first fasbisting] cause is void of scent, &c. This is our 
opinion, and in this opinion wo are supported by the 
Vishnoo pooranfi, &c* The great sages have taught, that 
the first cause i*> unperceived; that matter is subtile [ap¬ 
proaching invisibility], underived, identified with entity 
and non-entity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, 
« itliout foi m, and is pervaded by the three goontis. The 
first cause is underived, has no pioducer, and is midccay- 
N able. The hypothesis of the voibhesliikifc, that stnell,&c. 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, we have already con¬ 
futed in the comment. 

An inquirer suggests, if matter is both atomic anjjl all- 
pervading, and, possessing ’ ;ie three goonds, has an end¬ 
less individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivided and inactive ? The author answers, I have 
mentioned individuality ds a property of matter purely in 
reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of many 
kinds] is an universal property of earths*; and the all- 
pervading property of matter is proved by the same pro¬ 
perty in ether [which has been pronounced to be one of 
the causes of things]. Thus, although it be maintained, 
that the creatures are many, and that creation is compos¬ 
ed of man) parts, yet they are all one when we speak of 
things in reference to their generic nature. The vedtt 
also confirms this doctrine, when it mentions, “ the one 
unproduced.’ 1 . Matter is also called inert, because it 
does not tend to any object, and because it has no con¬ 
sciousness of its own existence. But, if when you say, 
that mutter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the vetiii and smritees, for 
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they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation]; 
therefore when we say that matter is inert, our meaning 
must be confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any 
object, and is free from consciousness of its own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com¬ 
ment, [Sanklijfi-Bliashyu], The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is tins, intellect, &c. the 
effect of matter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in¬ 
fatuation; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 
rise, are identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of tliread. h The vedft and smri- 
lees confirm this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by inference, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastrus and by abstraction. 

Some one says, the fruit of the sQtwu goonti is declar¬ 
ed to be happiness, joy, &c. but except in the mind, we 
discover no happiness on earth—none in the objects of 
the senses: therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in tjie objects of sense; but the excellency of very beau¬ 
tiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises, and says, If excellency be admitted as a spe¬ 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, &c. it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further, in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea¬ 
sure excites pain. We term that in»wkich excellency 
<> 

/ 

h The pundit who assisted the author in this translation, supplied another 
comparison : Butter arises tiom milk—the source is milk, the means is 
churning, the effect is hotter: fiom this effect we infer, that all milk pos¬ 
sesses a butter-producing quality. 
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resides, the happy[therefore happiness is found in sensi¬ 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the ex¬ 
pressions, the form of the jar, worldly pleasure, &c. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 
things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhasbyii). 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of mfihfit [intellect]. The principle 
mdhut, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called miihfit, from its union with re¬ 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis¬ 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Mfthiit Bood- 
dhee,' PrfigmV &c. In the Unoogecta 1 it is also thus 
described: Spirit possessed of all these names or quali¬ 
ties, is called Mfihfit, Mfihan-atmfi, m Mfitee,'* Vishnoo,* 
Jiahnoo,’ Shfimbhoo ,* 1 Veer tivfit, r Booddhee, Prfignfi, 
Oopfilfibdhee ;* also Brfimhe, Dhritee,* Smritee.” It is 
spread over the world; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
bis hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari¬ 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [ofother things] ; they have 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatness [muhut]. He who is mfihfit, is Vishnoo; in 
the first creation he was Swayumbhoo,* and Prfibhoo/ 
The three kinds, viz. siitwii, &c. [or qualities] of m fib fit, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is identi¬ 
fied with the quality [goonfi] itself, and from hence the 
three nfimes, Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivfi. Thus it is said 

1 The understanding. k Knowledge. 1 A section of the Mu¬ 
ll stbharut. m The intellectual spirit. * The will. 9 The 
all-pervading. * The victorious. s The existent by way of emi¬ 
nence. r The powerful. * Comprehension. ( Restraint. 
* The rememberer. * The self-existent. 1 The supreme. 
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in the Vishnoo poorand, mdhdt is three-fold, it has the 
aiitwfl, rttjtt, hnd tttrad qualities. The Mdtsyd poorattfS* 
also says, From matter, with its changes, arises the prin¬ 
ciple muh St; and hence this word mdhdt is used among 
men, [when they see any thing great]. From the quali¬ 
ties of matter in a state of excitation [fermentation, ( 
hshohhu] three gods arise, in one form, Brumha, Vishnoo 
and Mfiheshwdrd. 

• > 

Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. T^iis is asserted in 
reference to the union of the attribute and the subject. 
In the first creation, mtihiU is unfolded by the form Vish-' 
noo, rather than by that of Brfimha and Siinkdrd: this is 
mentioned in a stanza of the Vishnoo poorand. The 
principle mdhdt, in part, through the penetrating nature 
of the rifjd and tdmd goonds, being changed in its form, 
becomes the clothing of individual particles of life [i. e. of 
souls], and being connected with injustice, &c. becomes 
small. The sentence of the sankhyd is, that mdhdt, from 
association becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect 
of mdhdt, both in its free and combined state, is firmness. 
MQhdt is the seed-state of the tree of the heart, [dntdktt- 
rdnd] of dhdnkard [consciousness of existence], and of 
round [the will]. Therefore, it appears from the shastr^s, 
that mdhdt is derived from matter, and dhdnkard from 
mdhdt|[intellect]. By a general inference^ it is concluded, 
that effects are united to their immediate causes: [in this 
way, mdhdt gives birth to dhdnkard, or consciousness, 
and is united to it] but whether, in creation, the five ele¬ 
ments [the material parts] were' first created, and the 
others succeeded in regular succession, or whether the in¬ 
tellectual part was first created, and was followed by the 
others in succession, we cannot determine by inference, 
for Want of a clear datum. There are, however, some re- 
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marks in the vedii and smritees which lead to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the intelligent part was first created. This has* 
been shewn in the bhashytt. 

t \ 

Having defined the nature of understanding [rafihfit], 
we now proceed to consider the nature of consciousness 
[uhtinkarii] :—Consciousness arises from the undertand- 
itig, as a branch of the seed plant. It is called fiit&nkftril 
from Its effects, viz. an idea that I exist, as a potter is de* 
nominated from a pot: this is its character. Its Sy¬ 
nonyms are found in the Koormfi-pooranti: tthftnkarft,* 
fibhimantf ,' 1 kiirtree, b milntree , 6 atma, d prQkoolQ , 8 jeevtt » 
all which are exciting principles. This consciousness^ 
being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effects 5 
thus the KoorraH poor and, Consciousness arises from the 
understanding, and is of three sorts : voikarikd [change¬ 
able] ; toijusd [from tijft, Jig’t]: and, born from the ele¬ 
ments, &c. tamOsd [darkness]. The toijfisfi creation 
comprises the organs; the voikarikfi, ten of the gods; 
mfinu [consciousness] being added, makes eleven partak¬ 
ing in its qualities of both [kinds, that is, of the nature of 
the bodily organs and the faculties]. From the ttin-ma* 
tr&s* were created visible objects, as animals* &c. The 
voikarikti creation is peculiar to the sittwtt goonfi, and the 
toijfisii to the ritju ; munQ, by its own qualities, oy union, 
becomes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, and 
partakes of the organs both of perception and action. 
By this sentence of the v&dfi, and others of the same im* 
port, viz. w my mind was elsewhere—I did not hear,” it 
is proved, that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. 

A 

t 

* Consciousness of existence. * Regard to self. * The governor. 

* The counsellor. 4 Self or spirit. • Excellent origin. *JLife. 

* The simple elements of sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, as tut- 
mixed with any kind of property. 
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The eleven gods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik, h Vatil, 1 UrkiS, k Pruchetu, 5 tfshwee, 01 Yfinhee," Indrti,® 
Oopdndrii, p Mitrd,* 1 Kfi, r and Chtindrtt.* 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs:—In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason* 
ing faculty [iniinii] ; the strong bias to sound felt by mil* 
nit, produced the incarcerated spirit's organ of hearing; 
from the attraction to form felt by rniinQ, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in rnfind, the organ 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyti- 
DhurrcviS, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach¬ 
ment. Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and the five ttin-matrtts are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tiln- 
raatrds, because they are not related as cause and effect. 
Respecting the orgaas, there is no proof that one organ 
gave birth to another; but this proof does exist respect¬ 
ing the tfin-matrBs. Thus, to speak of them in order : 
from the tftn-matrft of sound arises that of feeling, which 
lias the qualities both of sound and touch; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three tun-niatrfts are produced. In the commen¬ 
tary on the PattinjiHrt, the regular increase of a properly 
in each of the tfin-matrtis is described. Moreover, the 
five ttln-matrus give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormfi and Yishnoo pooranfis teach, that the five 
tftn-matrus arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Koormif says, Consciousness which arises froftt the titmfi 

i 

h The regent of a quarter. * The regent of wind. * The sun. 

1 The regent of water. m The divine physicians. ■ The legent of 

fire. 0 The king of heaven. * Vishnoo. * A god. ' Bruinhh. 

* The moon. 
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goo nQ, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergoes 
a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
element or tttn-matrO of sound. From sound was pro¬ 
duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 
sound. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tt&n- 
matru of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch; and so in order with the rest. 

>1 ' t 

Ah opponent says, the four primary elements [ether, air, 

tire and waterj are evidently the assisting causes of Other 
things; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 
nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
err. To this the author replies, The pooranito declare, 
that consciousness is the cause, while the five tiin-matrfis 
are mere accessaries in the creation 0f the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced-the twenty- 
three principles [of thingsj. After deducting the five ele¬ 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re¬ 
maining seventeen are called the lingtl-shtlrcerd,* in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingfl-shareerS of all sentient creatures being pro¬ 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world At death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingii-shiireerii. The five tfln-matrils 
are the receptacle of the lingii-shiireerfi, as canvas is that 
of a painting, for so subtile a substance could not pass 
from one state to another without a vehicle.—In the be¬ 
ginning, the lingfi-shifreerii, in an undivided state, existed 

* The Hindoo writings spieak of three states of the body, the lingu-shii- 
rSSrQ, or the archetype of bodies ; the shookshtnu-shiirZSrd, or the Atomic 
body, and the st'h&old-shurSirft, or gross matter. 
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in a state similar to that clearly visible material body 
which is ns the clothing of the 8el£Existent. After¬ 
wards, the individual lingtt-ehOreerds became the cloth' 
ing of individual animals, which clothing forms a part 
of that which clothes the Self Existent, as the lingd- 
shureerd of a son is derived from that of a father* 
Thus speaks the author of the aphorisms [Kdpiltt]: 
Different individuals are intended to produce differehi^f- 
fects; and thus also Mdnoo, God, having’caused the'fcttb- 
tilfe particles of the six unmeasured powers, or the six 
organs, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter 
into mere spirits, formed all creatures. The meaning is 
^merely tjds, God, the self-existent, causing the rare or sub¬ 
tile parts df his own lingd-shdreerd to fall ps clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, created all animals. 

Having thus described the lingu-shdreerfi, the author 
proceeds to describe gross matter ^Consciousness of per¬ 
sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part of 
intellect; and, bearing the same proportion, from con¬ 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether j from ether * 
air; from.air light; from light water, and, from water 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed 
(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 
surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than the four* 
teen spheres, by the will of the selfdixHeht, was produced 
the st’hoolfl-shdreeru of this being. This self-existent, 

clothed with this matter, is called Narayfind. 

< • .* r ’ ' 

• j ^ ^ ^ 

Thus Mdnoo, after having discoursed'on the%dlf- exis¬ 
tent, says, <c He, desirous of producing notnerous crea¬ 
tures from his own substance, in the first place created 
Waters, and in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid 
as the thousand-rayed sun. Itr that seed was produced 
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Brdmha, the sire of oil. He was the first material being-, 
and is called Poorooshfi.(the producing cause); and thus 
Brdmha became the lord of all creatures. Waters are 
called Nara, because they were produced by Ndrd [the 
self-existent] : they were at first his place [QyilnuJ, there¬ 
fore he is called NarayuniL” The vCdd and smritees 
teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were de¬ 
rived frpm it, and since all at last will be absorbed in it. 
Therefore the vedd and, smritees are not opposed to the 
popular sentiment, that <f Naraydnd is the spirit of alt / 

sentient creatures.” 

. • * , 

Naraydnd, clothed with the total of gross Vetter, cre¬ 
ated, on his navel, resembling the water-lily-formed Soo- 
meroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate matter. Thus the smritees. All liv¬ 
ing creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [Naraydnd thus clothed with matter]. That 
which is said, in the poorands, that, while Naraydnd was 
sleeping on sheshu [the serpent-god Unfintti], the four- 
faced god was, unfolded from the water-lily navel, and 
from the eyes and ears of this god, must be understood as 
referring to the Creation which takes place at the dawn of 
every day of Brdmha, viz. at every ktUpd. It cannot 
agree with the first creation, but this sleeping onehCshu 
agrees with the dissolution of nature which takes place 
on the evening of a day of Brdmha, and with the appear¬ 
ance of the torpid gods, in regular order from Brdmha, 
who in ^unifed, state had retired into the body of Nara¬ 
ydnd ; for, the dissolution of nature at the evening of a 
day of Brdmha, is called sleep, because, at that time, for 
some purpose, he [Naraydnd] assumes a body. Thus 
. the twenty-four principles [of things], and the production 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause, have been 
briefly described. From whatever cause any thing is pro¬ 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it. From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab¬ 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea- 
tionis in a direct order [as from ether, wind; from wind, 
fire, &c.] So says the MilhabhariM, &c. These changes, 
viz. creatiqn, preservation, and destruction, in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him who per¬ 
vades alh things ; the perceptible though very subtile 
changes [ip these principles], are thus mentioned in the 
sniritees: the constant births of the lingtt-shiircerus, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi¬ 
dity of time, are as though they were not. Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentary]; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, arc uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to be perceived as the real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Unoogeeta contains the following 
comparison: This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Brflmha : this tree sprung from an im¬ 
perceptible seed [matter] ; the vast trunk fs intellect; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements; the places of the buds, the organs; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality .—End of the third section. 
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Section 4.—For the accommodation of the student; I 
shall now, in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poo* 
rooshfi], and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea “ 1 am” [that is, 

A 

bj identifying spirit with matter]; but by the true know* 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eternal, omnipre¬ 
sent, &c. I shall therefore, in the first place, speak of 
spirit as united to matter: [In this sense] ho who receives 
the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of 
every operation of the understanding, and of every* crea- 
ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the 
understanding is without beginning; for as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains 
the habits produced by fate, and as sueh must be without 
beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand¬ 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who 
receives the fruit ofactions Is without beginning, When 
we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre¬ 
sides over the operations of the understanding as the re¬ 
ceiver, as a shadow is received on a mirror. u Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
[withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues; [that is, ac¬ 
cording to the sankhyfi, the liberation of spirit includes 
merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera* 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac¬ 
tions being without beginning, there exists no cause, for 
his destruction, and therefore he is not destroyed ; from 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, 
he has not the power of producing new ideas. We have 
never seen that that which is destitute of light cun make 

i , ♦ ; . * ® 

% 

u According to the sankhyfi, spirit is not considered as the creator, nor, 
in fact, as really receiving the fruit of actions; this reception being ouly in 
appearance in consequence of Union, to matter, and not more, in reality, than 
os the mirror suffers or enjoys from the image reflected upon it. 

VOL.IV. L 
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Known light; in the light-possessing works of the. siitwtt- 
goonti, the properties of this goonii aseen. From hence- 
we gain ttye idea, that the cause of things [the manifester], 
is4aot finite, but eternal; therefore manifestation re- 
sides in the eternal. Union leads to mistake respecting 
the cause of manifestation; as when some suppose, that 
the power of giving light is in the fuel; or that this power 
is communicated to a mirror when you remove its cover* 
ing. Therefore, the knowledge of the eternal imj?t alsp 
he eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as 
spirit, for upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say,, 
that] knowledge [is a property, we affirm, that it] is a. 
thing, for it is dependent on none; and “ I am” [perso¬ 
nal identity], being a quality of the understanding, will 
agree with this as a thing. Through false ideas, the ig¬ 
norant constantly cherish the error, <c I am that lump” [of 
clay; that is, they conceive of spirit as matter]... Through 
association [between body and spirit], they call spirit 
the wise, and from the same cause they apply to spirit the 
terms dependence, depravity, production, and destruction; 
but as vacuum only is necessary to the ear, so spirit 
requires only spirit; therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided from the 
vddtt, &c. that spirit being wholly light, the all-pervad¬ 
ing, the eternal, and the pervad r er of all bodies, requires 
•nly spirit. When it is united to material things, then 
[not really but apparently] it is capable of destruction; 
when in a subtile state, it is unsearchable. If it is diffused 
through the whole system, why then are not the things of 
all times and of all places always manifest? They are 
not manifest except in those cases where spirit k united to* 
the operates of the understanding.^ Philosophers main¬ 
tain, that the appearance of things is theijr jqnage reflected- 
upon spirit. When the operations of the understanding. 
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are not reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected, rair 
m triable, ever-living, all-diffused, and etemal. Ail^ 
desires, &c. arise in the understanding, and hot ‘ in tM 
spirit, for desire and tbe operations of the understanding 
have but one receptacle. All things within us subject to 
alteration, exist in tbe understanding; therefore all 
spirits, like all vacuums, are equally immutable, always 
pure, always identified with the understanding, alwajrh 
free, unmixed, light, self-displayed, without dependence, 
and shine in every thing. An opponent here says, We ar6 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like the va¬ 


cuum, are one; for that it is-in the understanding ohly 
that the contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist; This ob¬ 
jection will not stand, for in one spirit there are these com 
trarieties, the reception of the fruit of actions, and theab* 
sence of this reception; for when spirit receives the Ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, it is mainy, and when distinct 
from these operations, it is one; the v£dfi and smritees 
teach us, that spirit is one when we apply id it discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom; and many when united to matted. 
Spirit receives pleasure, &c. as a wall the shadow; but 
that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding: still a 
distinction is fotihed by the appearance or non-appearance 
of enjoyment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which* 
appears in pillars of chrystal on which the shadows 
of dark or red bodies have fallen; but tbe similitude 
drawn from air is inadmissible, because things having difc 
ferent properties make no impression on air ,—End of 
the fourth section. 


Section 5.—I shall how speak of spirit, and of that 
which is hot spirit, and enlarge upon the qualities 6f the 
one, and the faults of tbe other, that the,distinction be* 
tween them may be made clear. This cloud-like'world, 

l t 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three goo- 
inis, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro¬ 
duced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three goonfis in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee], being [in reality] without change, as the sup¬ 
porter of the three-goonfi-changed [world], is the instru¬ 
mental cause of the universe. As water, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, is declared to be its supporter. 
Bruuihu, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ¬ 
ed by the synonym Purllmart’hu-silt [the real entity], 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking] 
the instrumental cause of all things. He is called Pflrttrn- 
urt’hu-siit, because he exists for himself, and is compleat 
in himself. He is called sut [the existent] because he 
exists of himself, and accomplishes all by himself. Na¬ 
ture in all its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called iisilt [non-entity] through its. constant change 
from form toform. That which, after the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having under* 
goneachange, is called in tliesmritees viistoo (substance); 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some¬ 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some¬ 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is iisut], because something else is re¬ 
quired to give it existence. That which* is real, must have 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist. If it 
does not exist, we can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake: 
[still, as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
we may say] this world is sttt [substance] and tistlt [un¬ 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good. 
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is a real mistake. This world is [compare ! to] tree ; 
its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part]; all 
the rest is sap [unsubstantial]. That part of the world 
which is permanent, i9 intellect, which is unchangeable; 
all the re*t is contemptible, because unsubstantial. So 
also is it false and unsubstantial, because, compared with 
Brdmhtl, it is unstable. 

Thus have I shewn, that spirit is a reality [sut] ; and 
have also described the nature of other things. These 
subjects are discussed at length in the Yogd-Vashisht’hK; 
I have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, 
when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. At the time of birth, 
death is a non-entity; ar.d at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water: we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it docs. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi¬ 
sible world : it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken fot* 
silver; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun for a pool of water. There is one omni¬ 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif¬ 
fused like boundless space. Wherever, in any form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi¬ 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex¬ 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for water] on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 

l 3 
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the mind of the self-existent Br&mhfi; therefore, the 
world ‘appears to be , full of miud. Those of impure 
mind, who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
the {right] way, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with gold, may 
have an idea of a [gold}, ring, but has no CQnceptioaof 
the value of the gold of which it is composed? so a* igno¬ 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains? ele¬ 
phants, and other splendid objects ; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogtf-Vashisht’hfi, the absolute nothingness of the world 
is declared; and in other.passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 
name and form, in. which this world will he absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 
others atoms'. This world, iiic the midst of spirit [lying 
dormant] during a' profound slqep^af night, resembles a 
water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone. The uni-? 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wide-spreading tree 
of nature, is made visible by Brflmhii. Thus has been 
decided the different natures of entityemd nonieptity.*— 
End of thefifth section, . ^ 


‘Section 6.—-Having shewn tbenatore of spirit as dis-t 
tinguisbed from other , things, I how jfopoeed to speah of 
its intellectual nature, as- distinguighUd from the opera¬ 
tions; of the understanding. MUhtttpooroosbtt [intellect] 
is called finoobbootee, cbitee,.bodkin ifddfinu, yi*- sen¬ 
timent, conception, understanding,- ; and rotiopination. 
0 ther things are Called by the name8 v4dy^, x jurh, r tttm#,* 
^g|pg^Q,* pri5dhanfi, b $?c. Knowledgp^Jffheo connected 
wHhihe object ofknowledge,4s e%tepwedib© manifester, 


** Vir}ic otijeit of knowledge? * ferutfe matter. 

* False ideas. * Chief. 


'* Darkness. 
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In the same manner as light, by its union with the object 
redisplays, is called the manifester. Connection with- the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately,'in 
unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in the un¬ 
derstanding, but as the body on tbe glass* Spirit, though 
it Is diffused, on account of its uncannectedness with the 
faculties and with material things, does not look at theeb- 
ject of knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through 
sis want of union to the faculties, and of operation Upon 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during Its free¬ 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without fbrtib, 
identified with light, and air-fbrmed. Tbe operations Of 
the understanding hare form and bounds; like a lamp, 
they are visible; they are innumerable; they perish every 
moment; they are inan'inttte, for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c. they are the objects of4he perception of another [the 
soul]. * The manifesting power of the operations of die 
understanding is its capacity of resembling the thing 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that which displays them, so 
the understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is spirit 
which perceives the operations of the understanding; 
but it is through the operations of the understanding that 
other things are perceived. Some one o&jjects, If we ac- r 
knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 
#pirit,aod the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the effect Spirit sees things through 
the understanding: that is, the-understanding assumes 
the fonts of these things, and their shadowris reflected 
upon spirit : the understanding, &c. cannot perceive [ob¬ 
jects]. In this mariner the distinction is made clear be¬ 
tween the operations of the understanding and spirit; and 

l 4 
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from [the examination of] matter, &c. the distinction be¬ 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es¬ 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
are both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the iioiyayikfis 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under¬ 
standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently illus¬ 
trated by the sankhju. The ignorant Bonddhus, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under¬ 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thus bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the vedit, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This dis¬ 
crimination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, and the seif-existent, who 
makes them known, is nut impossible to good philoso¬ 
phers: a duck can separate milk from water. This ca¬ 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God; but abstract ideas of God, none pos¬ 
sess; to obtain these, discrimination is "required. * Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of these operations they may be 
separated from spirit. As fire op the hearth, though it 
cannot be ^distinguished from coals, on account of their 
union, jet it may clearly be discriminated by its consum- 
ng-tjuality. We learn from the vedu, that the distinction 
between the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wise men affirm, that every thing is distinct from 
that which makes it visible: jars, &c. are different from 
the light [which makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there- 
* fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from 
those operations; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a person to comprehend this idea. In this manner, spirit 
is found to be the revealer of the operations of the under* 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the vedfi, &c. though the body and facul¬ 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirit is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif¬ 
ferent from spirit appear in the spirit; and this is 
also the case when the person is awake; but in wak¬ 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im¬ 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak¬ 
ing hours, all material objects, as delineated on spirit, ap¬ 
pear of the same form; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of things in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding. Therefore the operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture; we have no 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things 
in a dream and when aw ake. As a personAreaming, sees 
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every thing' in Spirit, so in his waking hours [notwith¬ 
standing the omnipresence of spirit) through the individu¬ 
ation 6f hfe v ideas, he fancies] he sees it confin'ed in one 
place [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 
spirit [rather than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which we 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of 
spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false. The 
overspreading of the understanding with darkness is Cal¬ 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the want of 
this covering is hailed the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfect, eternal and Unchangeable, perceives the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding only; but where the operations 
of the Understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under¬ 
standing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorant in vain perform veligious austerities, for spi¬ 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno¬ 
rant belieVe, that the understanding and the body, united 
as husband and wife, endure the’suffering of pain; and 
they plead this os a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys reposed He who enters upon religions 
Austerities for shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
and the secularised operations of the uncreated under¬ 
standing, will never obtain emancipation,.but will continue 
miserable in this world and in tocortie. Through 

the want of discriminating between the understanding and' 
spirit^ some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls, but this is false, for all soe&‘hhfb*he eat** Vitality. 
The junderstahding, having deipfsed tand 1 thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband, spirit^ which has 
no Realities, is imprisoned in its owtToperatiOns. But the 
Unified understanding; recognising her lord [spirit] i» 
jld* true character, is here filled with joy, and at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding re¬ 
s'* 
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cognising her lord [spirit], and thus meditating, he is not 
governor, he enjoys: not pleasure, he endures, not pain, ho 
is pore spirit, like the vacuum, gives* him no morepain.— 
J End of the sixth section. 

' <* * • ‘ f 4 ’ / -' * 

Section 7. —Having thus pointed out the distinction he- 
tween pure spirit and the understanding, the author .next 
proceeds to describe the happiness of spirit. The wui* 
tees declare, that pain is [pr, arises from], the expectation 
of pleasure from the objects, of sense. From hence It 
appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain; We hate ^osen this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient tone, because it is 
more forcible; and we must be allowed to do this in a 
work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter}, other* 
wise an objection would Heagainst every- work which de¬ 
fines logical terms. Ttoe word happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for-the sake: of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura¬ 
tively used to represent omnipresence; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 
and other sentences of f he vldfi, Spirit is neither joyful 
nor joyless. It is clear,. that the negations of the v£dfi 
[spirit is not this, is not that, &c.] are of more force than 
instruction*'[relative to .ceremonies] } .for these instruc¬ 
tions cannot procure for; the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. Theexpres^ion, It is not joylese,t*aeh- 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
whichthe understanding is the author; as he, -net desti¬ 
tute .of wealth, is wealthy, 'or/ the master of wealth. 
By this^ sentence of the vedity Spirit is more lovely 
than- any - thing j* the beauty of spirit* is intettdod to 
he set * pbhve happiness* therefore it* is improper to 
call Spirit the blissful. „ From the > following .• Verse 
of the vedantfi, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the v^dantu. The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the Brumhfi-Meemangsfi: we now 
speak of spirit as identified with love: the disinterested 
attachment [of the understanding] to spirit, L which never 
regards spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is 
genuine love. The desires of the understanding after 
pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self ] is the 
most beloved object; there is nothing so beloved as this. 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature; 
and not upon any expectations of happiness. A person 
says u I am” [l exist] ; he does not say u I am—happi¬ 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from him]. 
Happiness is the absence of ntisery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is lovely; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of love, but not on 
account of that with which it is invested; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be! unstable, not real. 
Tor want of discrimination, when affection is placed else¬ 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but love to 
spirit is constant; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en¬ 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap¬ 
piness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap¬ 
piness when any thing pleasant is nrdsented to the sight; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit¬ 
ing cause to love is always spirit—spirit is of itself lovely: 
this sentence the vedu perpetually repeats when it pro¬ 
poses 1 to fhi the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
frona^the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 

* , V 

be represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The hap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine: 
this is not controverted by the yogec; but miserable men, 
unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they are obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit .—End of the seventh 
section. 

i 

* 

Section 8.—The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the vedfi and spiritees, that it is eternal, in¬ 
telligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three .contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is.[<. tepds to] misery]. Discrimina¬ 
tion discovers the $£ceUeiicfes of the one, and the evil 

' \ ' j, K * 

qualities of the other^ and destroys the latter. Those op¬ 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both in the same place, the under¬ 
standing. MiihQit [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inanimate, 
for the [instrumental] , cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit i$ prov¬ 
ed to be mere gnanil [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transmutations of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qualities, and immutable. Gnanti [spirit] is spo¬ 
ken of as immutable ^hen [in . the body]: it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain. As by contact with at) unguent, the 
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thing toucbedistinctured with its qualities, to desireift 
produced m the Understanding by its connection with thfc 
objects of senses The union [sfimbfindee] which takes 
place in the act of anointing : [smearing .or painting} a 
* thing, is called siiifgtt [association], apd ttnjtfnH [paintJ: 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untouched by earth* and* water,' have< 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is imassoctated^ and 
unaffected. In spirit, the sea of boundless powdyth# 
three goontts are driven about, for the purposes of crea¬ 
tion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni¬ 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. Inanimate things «re excited 
to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyed of all; The bodily or¬ 
gans naturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [spirit], and deliver theto td the chief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents them to spirit; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense fire the lords of the body, the under¬ 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. The immutable one' has ho lord 
to whom he owes obedience;., Therefore this’is the limit of 
our conceptions-of 1 God—he iatheHNgbtofali, the lord 
of all. The glory^happinessj of others [the creatures], 
obtained with muchpain, is, transitory: that of passive 
spirit is .without beginning atod tfttUoutatioy. - Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, 7 and %y-its dancing near the 
great mass of i n animate matted, it rereives birth and absorp¬ 
tion with the utmost ease. Tbeyegeei, viewingtbeglhty 
of spirit, which is beyond all rempari^ri, aftd fr e fVom 
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alloy, values the glory of [the god] Brfimha ho higher 
than blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of huh* 
ward, things is the body; the organs are the atma[en- 
joyer} of the body? the atroaof every thing, even of 
the. organs, is the understanding; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-like spirit 
is called Pdrdm-atxna [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit* Spirit is called the animal 
soul, when it is connected with the operations of the tm* 
derstanding, but, according to tbe smritees, spirit, as dis* 
tinct from these operations, is called Pttrfira-atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that,pervades any thing? 
that is its Brfimhd; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its Br&tnhtf. Theists, i. e. 
thesankhyus, affirm, that gnanftkGed; others believe 
that the Great Spirit iwCrod, hut nobody affirms that ina¬ 
nimate matter is God. f h* overliving, who is* we su- 
prerae, and who pervades *11 things, is Brttrohil; 'for no 
cause is known from which it can be ascertained that be 
has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni¬ 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
chit-ghiinu [the total of sensation]; vignantf-ghilnti [the 
total of wisdom]j'atmfi-ghfinti [the total of spirit]. * Pfr* 
rttm-atma does not depend on another for manifestation; 
he is known only to himself; therefore he is called his 
own raanifester: every thing else is destitute of this pro¬ 
perty., Enjoyment [bhogit] does not belong to the im¬ 
mutable spirit, but to the understanding. The pleasure# 
of spirit arise frhm the images of things reflected by the 
operations of,the understandings spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure, in a secondary manner. Spirit, without*assist¬ 
ance, sees tbe operations of the understanding, and is 
therefor* called, the; testifier for tho u&rierstanding ** and 
because it sees in itself every thing free from change, it fe 
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called the universal testifier. The manifestations im¬ 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images 

of things only for a time. We mention spirit in the cha- 

# 

racter of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshtt] is incapable of 
being described, for it is atomic, and subtile; and in the 
absence of visible objects, is unknown; Rahoois invisible, 
but, when he approaches to seize the moon, he then be¬ 
comes visible. As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the operations of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit, it becomes visible. Spirit, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under¬ 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of • sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu¬ 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first aJtuses spirit of error, and then grieves it. In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visible objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst 
things of the same kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body [d£hd], it is called d£hee: as it enlightens 
the poorce [the body], it is. called the pooroos, male; as 
it is alone, it is called udwiteeyii, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], kevul£, Nothing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called tfnavnul [the uncovered]. As 
the supreme,|it is called atma. It knows bodies [kshetru], 
therefore it is culled ksbetrugnu, or that which knows the 
body. It is called hiingsii [a^duck], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
about the pelal-formed nympheea of the understanding. 
By the letter 5 breath goes forth, and by the letter ^ it 
enters again: on account of this ingress and egress of the 
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animal soul, spirit is called [ a duck]. In the moun¬ 
tain of the body is the cave of the heart: in this cave 
[goohfi] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with his 
consort the understanding; and hence he is called gooha- 
shtiyfi, [he who sleeps in a cave]. Spirit is called mayin: 
for by its proximity to the three-goonG-formed inaya [that 
which imposes on the sense*] it assumes a delusive ap¬ 
pearance. The eleven faculties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen di¬ 
visions of spirit; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishkGlG [he who has no parts]. The pronoun I 
is expressive of sovereignty: spirit is the unassisted testi¬ 
fier of the understanding; therefore the wise express spi¬ 
rit by the sign 1. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, ^the all-wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male*: strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to its ge¬ 
nius ; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con¬ 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect; 
being vital, it is always free; and being destitute of sor¬ 
row, it is called poorooshG [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties of spi¬ 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re¬ 
flected on by yogees, produces liberation .—End of the 
eighth section. 

i 

Section 9 .—Having thus," by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its further manifestation, I now briefly 

VOL. iv. x 
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relate the method of celebrating raju-yogu. c He vpho is 
not able to perform the rajd-yogil, may attend to that 
called hht > hR^yogd. d According to the Yogu-Vashisht’hfi- 
Ramayunu, the account of this ceremony was communi¬ 
cated by Bhoosoondil* to the sage Vusljisht’hu. In the 
celebration of the rajii-yogfi, the exercise of the under¬ 
standing is required. In the hut’hfi-yog#, the suppression 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in 
sitting, are the two principal things required; other things 
are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogee. The vedil and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the sfenses; the yogee, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these er¬ 
rors. in the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up into a wilderness, a prop of knowledge and re¬ 
ligious merit can never grow; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have heen^eoasumed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in theoj^ects of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Briimha, is.hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death' dtqeng the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three goontts: and being^canstaotly terrified with the 
fepr of transmigration even fney seek .for liberation. 
This then is< evident, that all worlds* are foil of misery. 

* ^ The excellent or ifiOgty yoga. 4 The common yogtt. 

flfV * This rage is said tftfi&ve been the offspring of the goose which carries 
Brtimha, by the crow on wliidrYCltnu rides. 
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“ Mag#is be mine;** “ May I not be this » M the siind^. 
constantly subject to such wishes, is always in misery; 
this the heart well knows. Profound sleep-[perfect insett- 
sibility] is alone [a state .of] happiness. Knowledge of 
the objects of the senses, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain »there is no need of further 
enlargement. Iti this manner, a wise matt, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy.nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connected with [a view of] theibjbjects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually onperfect spirit. A 
religious guide can.npver say respecting spirit, u This 
is spiritbut to the yogSe Spirit manifests itself, when, 
with an unwavering windjhtfthusmeditates, “lam that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, I am 
the eye- witness of the understanding, 1 am different from 
the understanding, I am the all-pervading, I am the un¬ 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spi^t the vacuum 
in the jar; they are [intheir union] subtile and destructi¬ 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding; it,is unchangeable, unasso¬ 
ciated, and undecayable, > All within the mind is called 
the operation^ of the understanding. Spirit is distinct 
from these miseries fthSse operations], yet sees them With¬ 
out araedium. [Addressing., himself to a Bouddhti, he 
says] in atfrUmthjg thenjanifestatida of an operation rtf 
the understanding toanoperation, and m maintainingthe 
continual operation of effects, ypit^pseert more than is 
true, and therefore Ihe above-raentfofiWBd idea [thatspirit 
without a medium sees the operations of the uederslancP 
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ingj is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, 
desire, infatuation, inebriation, envy, self*importance, 
covetousness, pleep, indolence, lust, and other marks both 
of religion and irreligion : in short, full of joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spirit [when a person 
says I am sick, / am happy, &c]. I [spirit] am ail-per¬ 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the incon¬ 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to 
ail souls, the displayer of all things. Not' being different 
in nature, I am every living, creature, from Bruinha, Vish* 
noo, Mtthe&hwttrti, down to inanimate matter. I and all 
other living creatures are one [in essence] like the va¬ 
cuum, we are life; therefore we are taught in the vedit to 
meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 
I. Seeing this, the yogee worships [presents his food, 
&c. to] all living creatures. ^ The v^dQ says, that in this 
manner the sankhyQ yogees worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea¬ 
ven. Mfino* calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect aroond him living animals, assure them 
of safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus 
think on spirit'. The yogee, who dews all op an equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed .byBriimha, 
Vishnoo, Sbivti, &c. Therefore let the yogee meditate on 
^equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, who 
in production and dissolution, iu all states and tines, sees 
every thing the same.. Vishnoo and the other principal 
deitiftsfrho possess great glory, do not enjoy more than I 

, ,,, , 

’f, f Agreeably to this doctrine, some mendicants may be seen making a com¬ 
panion of a dog. 
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[the yogee] do; therefore that glory which is admired by 
those who cannot discriminate, is false. When a person 
sees another in qualities and actions greater tfean himself, 
he labours to become his equal; but f seeho onfe greater 
than myself; nor do I consider myself as less than others, 
that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the 
gods in order to conquer these giants. From Brumha 
even to the people in hell, the yogee loves all as himself, 
eveii as parents love their children. The vedil says, that 
from men’s [false] conceptions Of the undivided one, viz. 
that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c* 
appear in the one vatuum-formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug¬ 
gler who personifies a nunber of animals by clothing him- 
. self with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em¬ 
bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the under¬ 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura¬ 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in different pans of water, and many skies 
as seen through different apertures in a jar, &c. u There¬ 
fore, attend! I am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable the wise, thus judging, treat as false the distinc¬ 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From BrOm- 
ha, EeshiS, Hdree, and Indrti, down to the minutest liv¬ 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middling^ evil/aris* 
ing from illusion, are false* When’ we speak ofspirjtda 
connected with thfe illusion arising out of the three gOoMr, 
we apply to it these comparisons, good, middlrngfcnd 
evil. He, to whom 1 am is applied, Is spirit, imperish¬ 
able, ever-living; the same in thebody as in other, places $ 
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with this single iflfference, that he is perceived within, but 
not without. Thus the personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or free* arises from different states of life, as go¬ 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinc¬ 
tion between governor and governed, therefore there is 
nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound/repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery; but the wife Of the 
ignorant, that is, the 'understanding, to unbeloved and un¬ 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under¬ 
standing falls on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from it9 nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another. 
This chaste one [the understanding}^ving cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband faultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, I am al¬ 
ways the same, whether L ettjtiy or not my appointed 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un¬ 
clothed,' since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, I [spirit] am the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
. made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub¬ 
ject to misery, but. when it raedit|te6 on one [spirit], 
ft becomes released from the boja<k of misery; but neither 
confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
When the miseries of the understanding are reflected on 
the iramutable and unaseOciatedspiVitjUis conceived 
tbafr the spirit is in.chains,, and sujbject tp sensations; but 
tbisapp£$rs to be false a8soo#«i thp rairror, spirit, is 
>. Inspected. The testifier [spirit] ^ -not, subject to. the 
■||hree states, wakefulness, repose, an&profcund sleep. I 
he aun-like'spirit, am perfect; I neither rise nor set. As 
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the face in a glass,, so the universe,'through the Under¬ 
standing, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound sleep, thongh I am all-pervading, [because tile 
understanding withholds its operations] J*aro seen neither 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni¬ 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
merely a shadow connected with the operations of the un¬ 
derstanding*. I am* only the mirror holding a reflected 
image; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air; yet this implies no fault in me. 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor will it ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. All is* in me as in space; 
and I like space, am eve*y where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am I every* where; for as nothing adherer to 
space, neither does au^lhihg adhere to me. The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because' the pleasures, dec. of the body belong to me: 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing; the world resembles 
a lodging-house: there is no union betwixt it and the oc¬ 
cupier r There ia one spirit, ever-liviftg, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom; in. him 
there is neither uttiverte, nor worldly operation. Visible 
objects, of wM-^tfae Understanding is full, appear, Qjfte 
after another/ as redacted images in the vast mirror of 
universal spirit.* As'Vacuum is every where,^evident in 
some' places and’exceedingly confined in others, eo: ie it 
with spirit, whether dotted,* tyith the understaftcHhg, pr 

' ir*4 ^ ^ 
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confined by gross matter. The universe is full of space- 
like spirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operations become visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of. religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in¬ 
visible. As the clouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, so do I [spirit] see 
the evil-dream-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu¬ 
sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi¬ 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and' 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob¬ 
jects will again secularise the organs. A' wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetualty*rising enemies [the or¬ 
gans], as Indril did the mountains ,—-End of the ninth 
section . 

t 

Section 10.—1 shall now clearly .pqpit out the proper¬ 
ties of the man who obtains liberation in this life}, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit, The selfoonpeited but ig- 
. norant may have heard somethjngof spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it; but, in consequence of ignorance, they 
misunderstand what they have heard and reflected upon, 
and henco choose an ignorant teacher The Yogti-bhash- 
ytt jtytjfg, that neither greatness, nor the . knowledge of 
futurity, &c. are essential signs, of,knowledge, but that 
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renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koiVfii- 
yuj. That which is written in the vddfi and smritiises 
respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipating* 
wisdom, l have extracted, to strertgthdto the faith of the 
yogee. To a yogee, in whose mind all things are iden¬ 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?—what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is offended 
with evil. As* the wind forces its passage every where, 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. >He is libe¬ 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same. He is free even in this lifey who is 
awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects]; who is not awake [to sensible ob¬ 
jects], and the operation*) of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. ^ He who acts as though he 
were subject to desire^ hatred, fear, &c, but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de¬ 
scend, Still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms,[of nature],cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yoge& A woman whose affections are 
placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the bbsf- 
ness of her houRe, stilt continues to dwelt on 4he pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours;; so a wise man* having 
found the excellent and pure Brifmhtt, delights in him 
even though engaged in other things. The yogee who, 
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however clothed, hbwever fed, and wherever placed, is 
always the same, who is'enti're spirit, and is always look¬ 
ing inwafds/wfih ishappy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness uridiSttfrbedas a lake in a mountain, who though 

, t < u 

he may have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with himself or] enjoys spirit in spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in wbtks of inerft or 
demerit; nor in any thing besides—this man resembles‘a 
king. lie who in the body has obtained emancipation is 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no shostrfis, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit; he leaves the net of Secular affairs as the lion his 
toils; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains at a 
distance from all secular concerns; he has renounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is glo¬ 
rious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters none; he honours 
none; he is not worshipped!; he.Worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and foliow*the customs [of his 
country] or riot, this is his character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished by no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
the world; and in whom desire, anger, sadness^ infatua¬ 
tion, covetousness, &c. diminish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth static [spirit], having crossed 
the sea of this world, hris no occasion* for the delusions 

V , , t y % 

promised in the vCdfi and smritees upon the performance 
of works of merit. Whether he die, at a. holy place, or in 
the (louse of a chttndalfy he Was delivered from impurity 
tnriwery hour he obtained divide knowledge,' Emancipa¬ 
tion is no| in the air, is not in the wb^ld of th® hydras, 
nor oiveartb • the extinction of every d&siie Is emancipa¬ 
tion. When the yogeg renounces the body? he renounces 
embodied emancipation, and enters ftfttr unembodierf li- 
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berty, and remains like tbe unruffled wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c. but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form* W|?en 
not look upon [is not united to[ t^a^^sxble objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that, spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, immu¬ 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown.* These are the divisions ofthe account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanu-bhikshookQ.— 
Thus entfs the Sankhyu-Saru, f 


SECT. xnt.—0f the Vldantu Ditrthm. 


This system of philosophy is attributed to Vddb-Vyastf, 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse addres¬ 
sed by Krishnil to tfrj&nti, jfound in the Bhttgtlvttt-Gueta, 
a part of the Bheeshmif chapter of the M&habfiafiUti. 
The sentences formed in the Vedantft-sootriis are com¬ 
prized in fi.ve hundred and ninety*eight verses, which are 
divided into fourparts; in the first, the author contends, 
that the whole contents of the v£dti refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions bf 
other sects; the third part is wfflscoutse on devotion, and 
in thefburth he enlargc /upon the dbctrine of tbe divine 
nature* The system taught by this sect witl be fdurid in the 
succeedingtranslation of the V6dant0*sarti. Th ba d ftjfr 
de£s ahjf re8peclabte^sdnyB8e?s, and a few mdividviWm 
a secular state! profess the principles df this philosophy; 


* * ffotagoifcs «»%* ** TQHcJiing tbe d#iiy Ve bare notbltt| aV III to My, 
pHhcr n it, or tMMs * k , v . 
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of the learned men residing at Benares many are said to 
be vedantees. 


SECT. XVIII .—Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy. 

V4dantd-sootrd, the sentences of Vedd-vyasd. 

Vddantd-sootrd-mookta-vttlee, an abridgement of the 
sodtrds. 

Vyasibsootrii-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences 6f 
Vyasd. 

V4dantti-sootrd-teeka, a comment, by Bhtivd-ddvd. 

Vedantd-sootrd-vyakbya, another comment, by Brdmhft- 
Tidya-bhdrdnd. 

Shareerdkd-sdotrd'sarart’hd-chdndrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the Vedantti. 

Shareertikd-bhashytt, a comment, by Shdnkdrtt-acharyfl. 

Shareerdkd-bhashyfi-vivdrdnti, an account of the last 
work. 

Sdnksb6ptt-skareerdkd-bhashytf, the essence of the Sha- 
reerdkd-bhashyd. 

Shareerukd-nibundu, an explanation of a comment on the 
Sharcerdkd-sootrds. 

Shareerdkti-bhashyd-vyakhya, a comment. 

Brdmhd-sootrd-vrittee, an explanation of the V4dantd- 

» j » 

sodtrds. H 

Vedantd-Brdmhd-sootrd bhashyd, 1 a comment on the 
Brtimhtt-sdotrds. 

A comment on ditto. 

ijfdwoitd'siddbd, bn the unity of Odd. 

&dwoitamr‘td, a similar work. 

t^oitd-rdtnd-ldk8hdnff, ditto. 

fjdw.oitd-mdkdrtindd, ditto. 

t?dwoltd*ddpika, ditto. 
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Udwoitfi-koustoobhG, on the divine unity, 
tldwoittt-siddhee-vyakhya, ditto. 

CdwoitG-chfindrika, ditto. 
iJdwoitii-vivfckfi, ditto. 

Y£dantfi-sarG-raddlG, the essence of the Y£dantG»sartt. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

Pfinchttdfishee-sfitecktt, a work on the doctrines of the 
V£dantfi. < 

BhamGtee-kfilpQ-tGroo-sttteekfi, explanation of a com¬ 
ment. 

PrfityflkshG-chintamfinee-sfiteekfij on separate souls. 
NatGkG-deepfi, a work by YidyarGnyG. 
Shikshya-pGnctiGkG, rules for a student. 
Bhootfi-pfinchfikft-meemangsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. 

PGnchfi-koshG-vivdkG, ca the five receptacles of spirit. 
Chitrfi-deepfi, on the various appearances of spirit as 
united to matter. 

Triptee-deepG, on perfect wisdom. 

Kodtfist’hfi-deepft, on the unchangeable Brfimhtl. 
Phyanfi-deepfi, on divine meditatidh. 

Yogantindti, on yogfi, or abstraction. 

AtmanGndG, on the joy connected with liberation. 
BrGmhanfindfi, the state of a perfect yogee. 

YidyanGndQ, on divine wisdom. 

YishGyanGndfi, on seeing Brfimhfi in etery thing. 
HGstamttlfikG-bhaahytt, verses on divine wisdom,’by Shfin- 
kfirG-acharyfl. ' 

BrGmhG-vidya*bhGrGntt ? a work on spirit 
V^dantfi-deepGy the light of the V^dantfi. * 
OopGdeshfi-sootrfl, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect. 

SiddhantG-vindoo-sGteekQ, a short answer to-objections. 
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Jeevfi-mooktee, the emancipation of the soul while in the 
body. 

Jeevfl-rait’hyanoomanti, the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

Jeevti-vyapukO-t {Utwfi, on the all-pervading spirit. 

Yedantu-puribhasha, a short abridgement of the>ido€trines 
of the Vedantft. v. 

Tfittwii-chfindrika, the display of true wisdom. 
TuttwodyotO, a similar work. ' • $; 

Ttittwtt-prtideepika-nftyiinQ-moduieje, ditto. 
TnttwanoosGndhanu*ino51u-siIteekQyon"the knowledge of 
Brftmhii. 

Tttttwfi-prGdeepika, on the knowledge of realities. 
Tiittwodyotti-vivilrtinu, a similar work. 
TGttwanoosGndhanG-moolG-teeka, a comment on the text 

SI 4 

of. the UnoosGndhanu. 

Tuttwu-viveku-moolfi-sutteekfi, the text of the Tfittwtt- 
vivdkfl, with a commentary. 
MaddhG-mookhti-bhGngu-vakhya, a work by Madhuvu. 

Noishkii r mu-siddhee^ against works of merit. 
VedantQ-siddhantti-rapoktee^miUjGrjee-siiteekQ, the es¬ 
sence of the V&iantiS, with a commentary. 
SuyGmbodbu, spirit made known by itself 
Yedantfi-siddhantG-mookt^yfilqe^ an abridgement. 
Sjinyasee-vangalfa-vuleet a genealogy of wisomen, , 
tJbadhbotU-yogee-ljlikshGnttj .account |f .the. yogfi per¬ 
formed by flbfidhootUs. , * > / 

{jdhyatmG-vidyopfid^shG, a dis^rse.on^pifitr , > 
Ptti;|toamritfi, d|tk j . , - . 

Priytispodha, on, BrGmhS, the eym-l$e|#ed. j .' 
Chitsoodba? on Brhmhii asjdept$ed ^ith id&dont* 
Atmu-bodhG-pruk^runu-bhashyii, a comment on the 
Atjgfi-bodbu. 
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Siddhanttt vindoo, a short abridgement. 
Vedantu-kttlpii-ltttika, the meaning of the Yldantii. 
Swarajy il-sidd hee* vyakhya, on the emancipation of spirit. 
V^dantti-kulpu-turoo-teeka, a comment on the Kttfpii- 
tfiroo. , ' 

Prityi&big&a-rhidfiytt, on the knowledge of Brhmhii. 
Vyakhya-soodba, an explanatory work. 
V^dantii-oogTtt4>hashyu-8iiteekil, the Oogrfi-bhashyu, 
with a commentary. * 

Yiv6ktt-sindh«M>^gooroo*shishwti-sumbadti, a discourse be* 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 
Mokshu-lfikshmeevilasu. on liberation. 
MokshQ-saroddharG-siUteeku, a comment on a work on 
liberation. 

Atrufi-priikashfi, on spirit. 

Kiilpu-tilroo-teekarptiri aittlil, a comment on tbe KiUpti- 
turoo. 

Oopildeshti-siihiisree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 
Siddhantfi-teshii-stitteekii, a comment on the Siddhantti- 
leshU. 

Yedantu-samrajy u-siddbee, on liberation. 

Vedantti-puribbasha-teeka-vrihiit, a large comment on a 
vedantil work* v 

Trisbtitee-bheshyti, by Shilnkdrii-acbaryfi, a comment. 
Vedant^siddhanta-yindoo-siltteekfl,. the Vddantfi-sid- 
dhantii, with a commentary. * 

» 

SECT. 1ZlX.~Translation of-the V6dantu»Sitru. b . 

» - 0 *^* 
V^du-vyastt obtained, by religious austerities, thedis* 
cour8e which Krifehnd held with flrjoonQ, and, for the 

x From vWfi, and ttnttt, the end .—SarH means essence, and therefore 
the title of this work imports, that it Is the essence of cite r&laattt, philo¬ 
sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote the vedantii: 
To humble Kakootst’hfi, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom: 
To point out, that the knowledge of Briimhil, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogtts, which mankind at pre¬ 
sent are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit; since} so long us the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
from liability to future birth. Shfinktlrfi-acharyii wrote 
a comment on the vldanttt, and a disciple of Ijdwoita- 
nfindfi-pfirumhfingsu, a sunyasee, composed, from this 
comment, the VddantQ-Sarti. 

After this introduction, the author proceeds: The 

meaning of vddantti is, the last part of the v£dfi; or the 

gnanfi kandtt, which is also an oOpdnishiid. 

« 

He who, knowing the contents of the vddil, and of the 
fingtts, 1 is free from the desire ofreward as the fruit of his 
action*; from the guilt of the murder of bramhiins, cows, 
women, and children; from the crime of adultery; who 
performs the duties of the shastrfi and of his cast, cherish¬ 
ing, his relations, &c.; who practises the ’ceremonies 

r 

Which follow the birth of a son, &c.; offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fasts; bestows alms; who con¬ 
tinues, according to the directions of the vOdtt, absorbed 
in meditation on Brfimbfi, and believes, that, seeing every 
thing proceeded from Brflmhtt, apd that, at the destruction 
* of the universe fas earthen vessels of ovary description, 
when brokon, return to the clay from whence they were 
formed),,,all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
that ttyl p fore Brfimbtt is every thing, is hair to the vddtt. 

1 jBranchos or member* of tbe rldflu 
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AH ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruity 
the superior, and the inferior : in offering Sacrifice*, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction^ of sin, the posses¬ 
sion of a pure mind 1 , and the knowledge of Brfimhfi; the 
inferior fruit is, the destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods fora limited period.* The primary object of a 
person in planting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 
a fixed mind on Brfimhti; the inferior frliit is a temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods.' He who has ob¬ 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 


Those things which perfect the knowledge of Brdmhit 
are: 1 . Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be¬ 
tween what is changeable and what is unchangeable;— 
2. A distaste of all wotfdlv pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods;—3. Aft unruffled mihd ; the sub¬ 
jugation of the passions; unrepenting generosjty; con¬ 
tempt of the ftrorld 5 the absence of whatever obstructs 
the knowledge of Brfimhfi, and* unwavering faith in the 
vedfi;—4. The desire of emancipation. 


Brumhu, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one;" he 
is the first cifuse; but-the* Wo rid; which is his work/ is 
finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is $ 
always the same,' is the unchangeable Briimhtf, and in 
this form there -is none else. That which sometimes 
exists,* and at.other tiroes is tret, and assumes various < 
shapes, is finite vIn this definition is included all creatpM 
objects. Devoteddess to God is intended tOnerXalt 
character, and to prorrtotereal happiness. If in ardent' 

* Pythagoras taught, that when it [the soul], after suffering successive 
purgations, is Stidlcientiy^urih^d, it Is received among the god*."— 
page 397. .'**:■ * * ■ 

* VOL. IV. N 
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attachment to present things there be some happiness, 
still, through their subjection < to change, it terminates 
in real sorrow, ior as affection produces t pleasure, sb 
separation produces pain ; bat devotion secures uninter¬ 
rupted happiness. On this account, diving sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and, shadow, have 
8 ought pleasure in God. Those learned fn<?n £; wlfo de¬ 
clare that permanent happiness is to ^ enjoyf d in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, see, that the 

happiness which is bestowed in this world pa the fruit of 
labour is inconstant; whatever is the fruit (factions, is 
not permanent, but changeable; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise k. 

Hearing the doctrines of the vddanttt philosophy; ob¬ 
taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
fining the mind on that which is thus acquired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enabled hP reject every other 
study, is called sttmil. Duma is that by which the organs 
apd faculties are kept in Subjection** >$f, however, amidst 
the constant performance of attrail and dibnfl, the desire 
ajfter gratification should by any means arise jn the mind, 
then that hp which this des^e is crushed, is called 
oopfirUtee; 1 and the renunciation of the world, by a 
sttnyasee who walk? according the yddil, is called by 
thp same name. 

tv ~ VI W ^ » fi .y. 

Those learned men who ijrote* t|p comments qa the 
vedantii before the time ofclh&flkflrfi-acharytt, taught, 
that seeking tmnncipatiop, it waa^propey to re- 


1 Disgust* , 
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nounce f religious ceremonies, but that the desire 
ward ought s to be forsaken ; that works' should be plS$£ 
formed to Obtain divine wisdom, Which 1 ,ttfetng acquired, 
would leaded emancipation; that work^Wereyiot to be 
rejected* Kdt(, practised without being considered as a 
bargain, iW%ie performance of which a person should 
obtain add such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the' uitdividfiiS desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to; w^Mfr ls illustrated in the following com¬ 
parison t ^h> , |tH , sbds being oh a journey, one of them 
loses and the other his carriage: the first is 

in the greatest perplexity, and the other, 'though he can 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for some 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left* <o each, 'ant! ~hus With ease accomplish their 
journey. Thb first, *Ts he Wl 10 depends on works, and 
the latter, fiewho depends on wisdom. .From hence it 
will be manifest, that obtain emancipation, Works and 
divine wisdom muSf be united. Formerly this Was the 
doctrine of the vCdaritfi, but f Shttriktirii-acharyil, in a 
comment on tH& has, by many proofs, 

shewn, that tfiia l&Vrf ettdr; tfihfc works are Wholly 
excluded, and IbatkrioWleftge \lone, realizing everj'# 
thing as^Btttrhhd, pTbeU^es liberation. ** 

"C&lcf'arid th(tpi(res 8 ‘'anjl misery, honour^and 

dishdtuttir, ffcdjt and low, victory add defeat, &c. jigs- 
termed dwfadiif. Indifference to all these changes*fa| 

staw tlffe®. ' VIS MgyWi&, ^etobf^tfe' a'ft*, 
difed 'itittarfe h'elieflff^ 

words of tfie 

ed shrtfddha. IMb *k*toa*wlsh, ‘When t&U I Be 
delivered from this World, mud obtain God ? ’ is called 

v 2 
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moomookbhootw ft. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in discharging the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the vddft, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the vedantft; that is, he is ftdhi> 


karec .—Here ends the first part of the 
Udhikaree. • 


Vedyntu, called 


The next part is- called Vishfiyft, throughout which 
tliis idea, is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
vedantft is comprised in this, that B^ttmhft and indivi- 
dilated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spirit (jeevft); that which pervades 
the whole universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Brftmhft. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im¬ 
parting motion (o all—are one. The vacuum between 

l > 

the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
Brftmhft and individuated spirits are one; they are both 
pure life. That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and Brftmhft are one, is called tftttwft- 
gnanft, or the knowledge of realities. 


Brumhft, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one, this'inanimate, di¬ 
versified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors 
^.re living persons; the dead canpot^sustain this office; 
every species pf matter is w^iout^ life; that which is 
created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn 
from secuhif concerns: and*thH^' afcctodii <g to* the' vldtt, 
all life is the creator, or ttrtirhhfo 5 tH^pvorld is inahi- 
matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are 
inanimate; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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arises from their nearness to spirit: in this manner! the 
chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 
That through the presence of which bodies and their 
members are put in motion, is called spirit. He is the 
first cause; the ever-living; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is hone else. Therefore, in all the shastrfis 
he is called Vihhwatmfi ; the meaning of which is, that 
he is the soul of all creatures." 1 This is the meaning of 
the whole of theWedantO. Wherefore alt [spirits] are 
one, not {wo; anil the distinctions of I, thou, he, are all 
artificial, existing only for present purposes, and through 
pride (ilvidytt). Though a man should perform mil¬ 
lions of ceremonies, this tividyil can never be destroyed 
but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Briimhtt- 
gnanu." This tividyfi is necessary to the present state 
only: divine knowledge secures emancipation.—That 
jeevu and Brfimhfl are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the vedantu. 

* 

The third part is called stimbiindhii; 0 and teaches, 
thal the vedantfi contains the knowledge of Brfimhii, 
and that by the v6dant& the knowledge of Brfimhti may 
be obtained. 

* “ Thales admitted* tin ancient doctrine concerning Clod, as the ani¬ 
mating principle or soul of the world.** Enfield, page 143. “ The mind 
of man, according to the stoics, ia a spark of that divine fire which is the 
soul of the world.**'' Hid, page 341. 

* jKrishntt, in the Bhiig&vtU-gSeta, thus describes tlie efficacy of %be 
principle Of abstraction: « If one whose ways are ever so evil servfc me , 
alone, he is as respectable asthejust man. Those even who may he of 
the womb of aia; WogKQ ; the<trfH< of voifhytt and ihoodrii,. sl)idj go 
the supreme iouijgjjgr, if they take estuary with me. M 

0 Union. • 

K 3 
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The fourth part, called prdyojtinti, imports, tiat this 
part of the vedantfi was written to destroy completely 
that illusion by which this body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the means of obtaining 
[re-union to] the ever-blessed Brdmhtt. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans¬ 
migrations ,'f with anger, envy, lust, wrdth, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. t takes some flowers, 
fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who'understands the 
vedanttt, and has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and 
requests his instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 
to excite in liis mind a contempt of the world, leads 

him to the knowledge of Brttmhu. * * 

1 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated: a person ob¬ 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be a 
snake ; his fears are excited as touch as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under the, power, of 
error; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, &c. 
of the man who is uader the influence of worldly at| 
taehment, are excited by that which, has no substance; 
and he4s therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise,< the everlasting, the blessed Br&tohty h unchange¬ 
able,; and has no equal. All things pash present, and to 
corse; of every class and description? whether 1 in the 

* * K , r h * * 

* The Fytbagoieans taught, that “’the soul of hut consists of two 
I>«u,ts; the sensitive, produced from the first principles with the dements; 
am^jthe latipnal, a demon A sprung ^ng^tfre djjrine ,so.ul,o( the warj$, 
aqd sent down into the ppdy as a punishment to* its crimes in | former 
state, to remain there til)'jt is su$do>tl^miidl!tO return to God, "In the 
course of the to wR&k Wfe Bible, they may 

inhabit not only differeot^hutuan >bt)4«a4iin^tihe boWttf any animal or 
phyit. Ah ndut«is subject to the wad g^KjSti^r of necessity.” 

£nft(d, m m ff K , ♦ v/ M 
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earth, or fn the air, are Brfimhft, who. is the cause of ail 
things, as well as the things themselves. If it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the clay, it will 
follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) *he was beholden 
to another. •* * 

The meaning of the word Brumhfi'is, the Ever Great. 
Molasses deposited in a quantity of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole: so Brfimhii, by diffusing 
through them ln$ewn happiness, makes all souls happy $ 
hence, In allthe shastrtts he is called the Ever-Blessed. 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom¬ 
parable BrQnshti—he is entity. That which is without 
wisdom and without life, is called iibiistoo [non-entity]. 

We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed; nor 
can it be called 4 non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an object of sight; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot be described. This illusion re- ( 
sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. * This blindness cannot be called real, 
nor can it be unreal* for, to these creatures it is real, and 
[during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong to the wise; but it constantly be¬ 
longs to him, who* owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This illusion ^identified with siitwfi, rfijif dnd 
tjUnstt goonffs i it w qot m^ply't)ie absence of wisdom 
as being, oppoaejuknowledge ofJfrQmJ^ & 
called agnatjgb Tbo<wbe^taas*<®£ this illusion .is one; 
individuated, it assonwf different shapes; and,In this re¬ 
spect resembles the trees In a forest, and angle trees. 

jk 4 
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The (pass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un- 

/ 

speakablc energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Individuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom is 
not the energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same; but illusion forms its energy, , Light is jHot the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same; but 
darkness forms its energy; not that darkness which ariees 
from the absence of light, but that wbiclj surrounds a per¬ 
son in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three goonhs, and in which the sfitwtl goonft prevails, ex¬ 
cellent, because it is the cause of ail things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
hlessed BrQmhQ, who is called, in the v6dti and all the 
shastrQs, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, ihe disposer 
and the director of all; the accomplisher of all his desires, 
of all he appoints; he assumes the forms of his works; 
and is known as the cause of all; he knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is identified with God, and creates 
all things: it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world; it is there¬ 
fore called the material cause and the universal cause. 

*• > 

> t 

At the dissdlution of the universe, all things take refuge 
in the aggregate of illusion; therefore the aggregate of 
illusion m represented by a state of deep sleep* • This il¬ 
lusion, in its individuated 8tate,ia peryadfd by the three 
goontts in equal pprpoytions^but ip individgfcl bodies, on 
account of the diminutiveness of the receptacle, there is a 
depression of the sfttwii gooefl, and a greater manifesto*. 
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tiou of the other two goonits. The living principle, 
which becomes that in which this individuated illusion 
takes refuge, is called in all the shastrfis prfignG. The 
state of a person in a heavy steep, when* every earthly ob¬ 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called prQgntt, or sub¬ 
jection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that during 
profound repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for 
when the person awakes he says, ** Ihave been quite happy; 
I Was not conscious of any thing:” from these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex¬ 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; for had he not previously tasted of happi¬ 
ness, he could haveliad no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose; does it not 
arise from the‘operates of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were tne case, why should not the un¬ 
derstanding be employed on outward objects likewise l 
The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illu¬ 
sion [iignanti]; but the knowledge possessed in deep 5 
sleep is constant: the vgdantif identifies this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the cafe 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjoyed in 
steep. In the time of profound repose, alt the powers are 
absorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that tihie 
can have no connection with these objects. Therefor/ mis 
pleasure the vdd&ntiBdfetrtHjes with the living, spirit/ This 
then is clear, that^pjriHs*tbe fulness of constant joy'and 
knowledge. In the tltn#ofprofound steep, alt material ob¬ 
jects being thus buriedin fusion, this illusion i k called the 
co-existent energy ofspirit; it is the producing ca\lse ofedn- 
sciousness, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses, 
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the five organs, the five breaths, crude natter, and of all 
other material things; and hence the vedanttt speaks of 
this energy as the material cause of all things. It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or chrawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu¬ 
sion is called the great pr&lttytt, or destruction; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion ift which individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body pf 
spirit, that h, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a forest. For as there is a 
vacuum surrounding every individnal tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, Und a tacuurn unconnect¬ 
ed With every thing,in which these vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shastriis, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of soul?, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat¬ 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot Iron; and in this 
state it is called Eeshwti, or the glorious; when separate 

from these, it is called the excellent Britmhfi. 

, * * * > . 

This illusion possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception ; a 5 Small cloud darkening the 
sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide 
thil*$$nmense luminary | so this iRttsiqft, possessing the 
energy©f'spirit, though cOhfioid within bounds, by 
covering the understanding/ M&eHhe botndl&ss and un¬ 
associated living Briimhii feotp the eighth the person 
«M*sires to knbw Kim, as fftfittgh it'k&d cbvered Brtim- 
htr%ihteelf. This spirit/thw* covered with illusion, 'be¬ 
comes engaged in various worldly anxieties, as 1 am hap* 
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py, 1 ana miserable, I am sovereign, I am subject [to the 
fruits of actions|: this illusion operates in a person sub¬ 
ject ,to these anxieties a? it does ip the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, ajter having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep¬ 
tive forms, similar to, real ones, yet no more real than 
when accord, a, cape, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
under the illusive appearance of a serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

f 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it is 
called the primary cause of all things'; and when illusion 
is spoken of as chief, $heu spirit as united to illusion is 
called the material cause of all things; thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web; 
in presiding over 4, ho is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 
both the original and the material cause qf all things; „he 
is the potter and the clay* If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes. If it be Ob¬ 
jected^ that as the pot£ef!cannot work without clay, so God 
could not make the w^d without matter, and that there¬ 
fore he s must have been indebted tp anotherJor Jiis poorer. 

the wor]^, the v^dentjt maintains,, that thef£#f 
evar-ble.saed Go# is bw$#J>Qth the primary and Jbe 
material 

j. » <f it VT £fff*5X*A 

Supposing th? threq goepis to mcisCfc« sfp$e.o£gqn»* 
Itlgjum in .the illume, gijesgj&of spirit, .when the 
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tfimfi goonii is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum; from 
vacuum air; from air fire; from fire water; and from 
water the earth. 

i 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate; the animate is the cause of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards, are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot moves in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist; the first, 
the ever-living: the second, the everdiving united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appearances, that the tiimu goonu which prevails in 
gross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen¬ 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the ttimfi goonu prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate¬ 
rial cause, the same goonti prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub¬ 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter. 

* - 

.The subtile element contains seventeen'parts, which 
unljied form the seminal body. These seventeen parts 
are, the,, five senses, the five orgar.s, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds ( of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose?* From the sutwii goonii kro.se the ear; from the 
saipO in air, arose the skin; from the same in fire, the 
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eye; from the same in water, the tongue, and from the 
same in earth, the nose. From the sutwft goonu in the 
five primary elements, arose mind, which receives four 
names in consequence of its different operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self- 
existence, and reflection. The understanding forms de¬ 
cisions; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
which seeks after the nature of things is called reflection; 
that which leads,a person to think, lam learned, lam 
rich, I am corpulent, 1 am thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of self-existence, or pride. If in this man. 
ner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re¬ 
flection must be considered as being united to the under¬ 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming * 
decisions. Consciousness of self-ekistence, or pride, be¬ 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes which lake place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the miird we become acquainted with sound, 
touch, form, taste, and smell. The five senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle 4 of spirit 
which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
in this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy*- 
ment, &c.;] and possessed of these thoughts, it ia qua¬ 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu¬ 
ture state. The five organs and thought form that re¬ 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
penis, and the anus t from the rtijtl goon ft in vacuum, 
arose words; from that quality in air, - the bands; frbm 
the same in fire* the 1 &et; from the same in water, 

the anus, and from the &me in earth, the penis. The 
. * 

^ The words are of knowledge, and koshu, a te- 

c epta'le. 
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Eve breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel¬ 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and Is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main¬ 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here'follow their names; which are said to be eon* 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighi'ftg, and corpu¬ 
lency]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the rtijil goonfi in each of the five primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which isf entirely Composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
principle, or rtljfl goond, is identified with actions. We 
' call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge i the Second is 
identified with action, because it is derived l¥om thought; 
the last is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.. These three receptacles united 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form ah idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo¬ 
rest is formed wjhen the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
id£& of a lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
necessarily lead us to individual substances. We compare 
the spirit which is united to th$ collected mass of subtile 
bodies to the thread upoi\ which are struftg the pearls of a 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- 
possessing mind is called the creafttn dhil as he possesses 
the chief pow.^r dF action, breath £pranii]. 

When we are awake, the objects hfnbfkdUl 'by the senses 
and organs impress their oWti imSges on the imagination, 
and Jphese images are revive! in sleep; and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptacles; in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign; in the second, as the creator, apd in the third,' 
as the thing created* In the subtile body formed for spi¬ 
rit out of these three .receptacles, the ma«s of gross mat¬ 
ter is absorbed/ When united to individual subtile bo¬ 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the collected 
mass of the ling# bodies], who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden ; and 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuated lingtt 
body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake: this is also 
taught in the v6dG. Individuated spirit differs from col¬ 
lective spirit only as ope tree differs from a forest; or as 
the vacuum which surrounds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest; in,otlier/words, r it is a drop, or a lake* 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies. From these five subtile elements, in pro* 
portions of five, arose t thp masses of solid matter; but 
each is distinguished by the name of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ethepr, sound ia 
found; in air is found both sound and touch; injure, 
sound, touch, and form ; in water, sound, touch, form? and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch? Wm, taste, and gmefh The 
qualities are partly natural and partly artificial. From 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, ffec* 
There are four kinds of Jodies, viz. such as are born in 
the womb, and those pfodtt^ed from eggs, from heat, and 
from the earth v v w* , ^ u w 

Gross matter is absorbed 1w.p&|a Motile or lingo,body, and the Jiagfi bo¬ 
dy is absorbed in illusion. this doctrine resemble tbafaTi' meot 

the Greeks, that theie is no such thing as ¥c»I substance, that everj tiling 
sidled material is merely ideal ? 
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The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of 
solid matter is called voishwanfiru, or, he who is conscious 
of self-existence, and virat, as he is held forth or displaced 
in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is 
called finnu mfiyukoshil [the receptacle raised by food 
only], because it is named from its origin*; and as it is the 
seat of action [participation] it is called jagfirQnfi, or the 
active. The active principle, as individuated in a sensi¬ 
ble body is called vishwd, which name it receives becausd 
this body enters into the three receptacles before-men* 
tioned. We call these receptacles koshtt [a sheath or 
scabbard] because as the silkworm is covered by its shell, 
so they cover spirit. 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, 

through whom spirit enjoys the pleasures of the senses and 

organs: through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the 

pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

* 

The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There i* 
no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

r 

tlavinglhus explained the doctrine of spirit, and dia- 
played that which is mere illusion, I ahull now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre¬ 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce¬ 
rated spirit. The ignorant say,.that a^sou is spirit; and 
that we ate taught this in the vedtt; for a father values a 
son as himself; when he dies, bemourns as for himself, 
and in the happiness of the sen, enjoys happiness himself. 
The Charbbaktfs maintain, as lbey‘also say, from the vedft, 
that this body, which owes its existence and all its changes 
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to food, is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the fa¬ 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, and 
saves himself; and that when the father says, I am corpu¬ 
lent, or, I am not corpulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never applies them to his son. Other athe¬ 
ists contend, from the vedii, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama¬ 
tions, I am blind, I am deaf, &c. Other atheists endea¬ 
vour to prove, from the vedii, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the animal soul; since the animal soul 
being gone, the organs cease to exercise their functions: 
it is the animal soul that says, 1 am thirsty. 1 am hungry, 
See. Another pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also 
quotes the v£du, urging that when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. The Bouddhus affirm, that the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers are capable of nothing; and it is the un¬ 
derstanding which says, 1 am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakilrfis and the Tarkki- 
kiis say, quoting the vedii also, that beside the under¬ 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhfittfis af¬ 
firm, quoting the vedii, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both animate and illusive-formed; for when 
a person says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhfi, 
still acknowledging the vedO, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit; because the vedii teaches us, that before creation 
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vacuum alone existed; that at the time of absorption 
nothing remains; and when a person awakes after a 
deep sleep [in which all material things were forgotten] he 
says, I was wholly unconscious of the existence of any 
thing. 

All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit: 
though they pretend to argue from the vedii, from the 
union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet they 
are supported by none of these, and they one by one con¬ 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the vedu, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the vedantu says, 
True, tlie vedu contains all these opinions, but its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies: it is not there¬ 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan¬ 
ized, and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
with breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] 
and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanu- 
liiiiy ii-koshu. It is a living principle, and therefore it can¬ 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure lif", and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefore n* ist not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinions of 
these sects are at variance with the vedu, and that what 
they term spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from 
a son to vacuum itself, arc indebted tQ the animating prin¬ 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence it appears, that 
they cannot be spirit; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogee, the subject matter of vHiose meditations is, 
I am JJrumhfi, simple life. 
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This then is the exact doctrine of the vedantit, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a son, &c.; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion'; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge ; 
is always free or unconnected with the habits of material 
things; is eternal and uncreated; and is the all-perva¬ 
ding—it is called atmfi. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Brihnhu is real entity; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Brumhfi : in the idea 
that it is something different from BrttmhiJ, lies the mis¬ 
take. 

From the five primary dements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fdurteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three goon fis. From the perfect 
Brilmhu, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 

The author next enters into an explanation of the te¬ 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to theyogee, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on spirit s “lam everlasting, perfect, per¬ 
fect in knowledge, free from change, I am entity, the joy¬ 
ful, the undivided, and the one Brtimlnl.” Day and night 
thus meditating, the yogec at length loses sight of the 
body, and destroys all illusion. 
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The next stage of the yogee is that in which he re¬ 
nounces all assistance from the understanding, and re¬ 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] exis¬ 
tence becomes extinct. He is now identified with Brum¬ 
hu, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
left it; and thus illustrates that verse of the vedti, that 
the mind is both capable and incapable of embracing 
Brumhu. 

The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the forms of these objects, and 
thus destroys ignorauce; after which they become mani¬ 
fested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco¬ 
vers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees Brtimhti, ought to 
attend to the following duties: 1. Hearing; 2. Medita¬ 
tion ; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the vedti explained, all which centre in the one Brtim- 
hi?. In this'exercise, the student must attend to the fol¬ 
lowing things; 1. oopukrtimu, or the beginning of the 
vedantu ; 2. oopusungharu, or the ciose of the vedantti ; 
3. tibhyasti, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the vedantti; 4. tipoorbbtila, or, gaining from the vedantu 
perfect satisfaction respecting Brumhu; 5. phtilti, or the 
knowledge of that which is to be gained from the vedan¬ 
tu ; 6. tirt'hti-vedft, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the vedantti; oopilptittee, 
otr the certifying absolutely what is Brtimhtignanft.—The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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on the one Brumhit, agreeably to the rules laid down in 
the vedantu and other writings.—His third duty is, unin¬ 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Brumhit, 
according to the ideas contained in the vedantu.—The 
fourth effort of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
Briimhu, who is wisdom in the abstract: at first, his ideas 
will be imperfect, and he will contemplate himself and 
Briimhu as distinct; just as a person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of the thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Briinihii, the operations of the under¬ 
standing being all concentrated in God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Brutnhu, are in 
possession of or practise the eight following things, viz. 
J. Yum it, i. e. inoffensivencss, truth, honesty, the forsa¬ 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice; 2. Nihumii, i. e. purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncing food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body : reading the 
vedits, and what is called the worship of the mind ; 3. 
Asunu, or the posture of sitting during yog it.; 4. Prana- 
yamit, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations ; 5. Prityaharfi, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind; 6. Dharitna, or preserving in the mind the know¬ 
ledge of Brumhit; 7. Dhyanu, meditation ; 8. Suraadhee, 
to which there arc four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart; at¬ 
tachment to any thing except the one Brumhit; human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yogec is deli- 

o 3 
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vered from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled 
llame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Briimhii. 

He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described : he possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Briimhu, by which know¬ 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Brilmhii. 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Briimhu is manifested; and by this manifestation, illu¬ 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab¬ 
sorbed in meditation on Brumhfl, is liberated even in a 
bodily state. Though he is connected with the affairs of 
life; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, ordure and urine; to organs which are 
blind, palsied, and full of incapacity; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as realities. A per¬ 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with¬ 
out being deceived by them. The yogee, after being 
liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but with¬ 
out desire ; so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
evil desires ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
his virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments: so we learn from the 
Geeta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser¬ 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali¬ 
ment cofne in whatever state, or from whatever quarter 
it may. Briimlui alone is seen in his mind. 

After this, every thing connected with a bodily state 
having been renounced, and the body itself having fallen, 
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the yogee is absorbed in the excellent Brtimhu; and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, be¬ 
ing [to the yogee] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with Briimhii himself. This is recorded in the vedu. 
Thus ends the Vedantu-Sarii. 

SECT. XX.— Of the Patunjulu Durshunu . 

This school of philosophy was founded, according to the 
Hindoo history, in the^gtttwtt yoogu, by the sage PiltunjTi¬ 
le e, who wrote the sootrhs known by his name, which arc 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sen¬ 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Ununtu. The sage Vedfi-vyasu wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of wh : h Vachuspiltee-mishrii has given 
an explanatory treatise. Pfinchd-shikhu, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bhoju-devH, king 
of Dharu, a brief comment, on the sentences of PiUttnju- 
leo. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 
of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on 
Paninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Raju-mri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 

SECT. XXI.— The Doctrines of the Patunjulu Philo - 

sophy. 

Translated fiom a Comment on the oiiginal Patiinjillu, by Bhoju-d£vti. 

The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter¬ 
nal meditations, is called yogit. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know; but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. In the first case, the 

o 4 
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mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the 
former state, there is no sorrow ; in the latter, there are 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
proofs of the reality of things, from error, from the pur¬ 
suit of shadows, from heavy sleep, and from recollection. 

The three evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and volup¬ 
tuousness, may be prevented by fixing God in the mind, 
and by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the vedtt, and their connection with every kind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 

This restraining and fixing of the mind is called yogd, 
of which there are two kinds, sumprugnattt and its urn- 
prtignatfi. 5 

Sumprugnatu is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes t./enty-four forms; 1 
spirit is one, (poorooshu). 1 ' Sumprugnatu is of four 
kinds, 1. Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until the'yogee, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-distinction between sound and substance in reference 

* The first word intimate?, that the yogee has obtained the knowledge of 
the deity; and the second, that thejogPE is lost in the divine manifestation 
1 See page 130, “ The masculine power. 
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to God.—2. Meditation on the deity in reference to his 
form, as well as to time and place, till the yogee is able to 
fix his meditations without regard to form, time or place. 
— 3. Meditation on the deity, till the mind, in which the 
sutwu goonu prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understanding become abstracted, so that 
the dist'nction between matter and spirit is no longer re¬ 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen; in which state, the yo¬ 
gee is named videhii, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se¬ 
cular or bodily state.—4. Meditation till the yogee be- • 
comes so far delivered from pride, that it exists only as a 
shadow in his mind, and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] matter/ 

At length the yogee attains what is called usiimprfig- 
natCl, in which, if he be perfect in his abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed; 
visible objects will be completely extinguished, and 
spirit alone become manifest. 

Having described yogd, and its divisions; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
now more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called videhii and absorption in matter, after trans¬ 
migration finds himself in the same state of advancement 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 

1 Perhaps the meaning of Pattinjfllee is not here fully expressed, but he 
m to be understood as saying, that the thoughts of the person are lost and 
absorbed iu that which he cannot fathom ; or the mind is in the state into 
which it is driven at the dissolution of the body, when it takes refuge in the 
uncreated energy, or the uncreated impressions, or lines of fate, which ate 
the source of continued birth. 
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Those who die, without having attained the slate termed 
videhu, &c. must, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrimi¬ 
nation, which acquisitions will be followed by the medi¬ 
tation called yogu. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three kinds of yogees, distinguished by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress towards perfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding and present 
• births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect; another labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted bv the merits ac¬ 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect 
by slower degrees; and he who has still less of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the stale of 
a perfect 5 ogee. 

Yogii and its blessings are to be secured by relinquish¬ 
ing all hope pf happiness in secular things, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship. This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from the increase or decrease of life, 
and from enjoyment or suffering as'he consequence of 
actions. 

He is called God [Ecshwitrij]/ because to his will all 
creatin es owe their preservation. That he presides over 
all events, is proved from his being the fountain of know¬ 
ledge ; and his infinite power is proved from his eternity 
and his being the guide of all. This Being is to be 


> Fiom eeshu, grand or glortoui. 
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obtained through that name of his, which is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the yogee intensely meditates and brings 
him continually into his mind.—By thus looking con¬ 
stantly inward, he loses his w’ordly attachment, the siltwh 
goonu obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God ; by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the effects of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, hesi¬ 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogij, and dissatisfaction, as well as from tlie 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogij, that 
is, from pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them ; let -him rejoice at the 
sight of him who lias practised works of merit; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 

The yogee must, in the n.ext place, for the fixing of 
his mind, attend to pranayamu, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the 
mind act in conjunction ; in this work, he must first en¬ 
deavour to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on- 
the tip of his nose, by which he will perceive smell; 
then bring bis mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized ; and afterwards fix his mind at the root 
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of his tongue, from which sound will be perceived.’ 
After this, if the mind be full of the siitwu, and be free 
from every degree of the rfijfi and tfimil goonus, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become truly fixed. 
Freedom from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 
or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards ascend¬ 
ing from these gross images of the deity to the glorious 
original, secure fixedness of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed 
state, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be employed on the most subtile or the most gross 
objects; and he will, by these means, deliver himself 
from all error; and be filled with the effects of the 
siitwu goond. 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per¬ 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the ^eing contemplat¬ 
ed, in the same manner as the crystal receives the image 
of whatever is reflected upon it. 

The yogee, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks God by meditation on his names, 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence; 

* The author of the roinmeut here refers his readers, for a fuller expla¬ 
nation of pranayamu, to the Timtrii ^hastruv 
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after which he loses all remembrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God is realized in the 
mind as pure light; and to this succeeds a state of mind 
similar to self annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God 
will shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogec will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identity 
with the spirituality and perfection of God. Here ends 
the first chapter of the Patunjulu. 

Chapter IT. —In the former part was shewn, the method 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yogii. It) this 
chapter is pointed out, the method in which a secular per¬ 
son should perform ceremonial yogu, in which are in¬ 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the repe¬ 
tition of the names of God, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 
this kind of yog it the person will be assisted in performing 
the more perfect yogu, and in victory over pain, [or ra¬ 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, illusion , 
consciousness of separate existence , passion , religious dis¬ 
gust , love of life. The four last spring from the first; 
and each of these four include inability, as well as ineffi¬ 
cient, weak, and suppressed desire. 


Illusion is that which leads a person to mistake one 
thing for another, that is, to cull that constant which is 
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inconstant, that pure which is impure, that happiness 
which is real misery, that spirit which is not spirit, that 
meritorious w hiclt has no merit, and that which is evil, 
good.— Consciousmss of separate existence , when uncon¬ 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a 
person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and the enjoy er, as one, notwithstanding 
the necessary distinction between them.— Passion (ragu) 
is expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desire.—By religious'disgust is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery.—By love of life is to be understood, an unmean¬ 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit —This desire of life is to be 
attributed to a latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
b> seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
it appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap¬ 
pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 
preceding births is also confirmed by the case of an in¬ 
fant, which, on the approach of a ra\enous beast, is af¬ 
fected by fear and the dread of death as much as one more 
advanced in veai's; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
infant, on hearing terrific sounds, beermes immediately 
affected with fear. 

This last source of pain, arising from the love oflife, 
is to be overcome by turning the thoughts inward, which 
will infallibly secure meditation on God. The former 
causes of pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of se¬ 
parate existence, passion or ragu, and religious disgust, 
are to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and In 
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cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in every con¬ 
dition ol’ life. 

The impress’ of actions i« to be attributed to illusion, 
and is discovered either in this or in a future birth. Ac¬ 
tions performed under the influence of illusion are follow¬ 
ed by eight millions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appointed period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions : from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 

To the yogee, who has received the impressions of the 
e\ ils of birth, subjection to the fruits of birth is peculiar¬ 
ly irksome ; for he sees that every earthly thing is unsta¬ 
ble, and is therefore connected with sorrow: lienee he 
renounces the effects w..ich arise from the three goon&s, 
and regards the effects of actions as poisoned food. These 
consequences, in secular persons, do not produce sorrow : 
they resemble those members of the body which remain 
at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suf¬ 
fers excruciating pain : the yogee is the eye of the body. 

From illusion arise the effects of actions: this illusion 
is destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine nature: this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigrations, and to the re¬ 
ception of truth [God]. 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must be 
obtained from the sorrows connected with birth. The 
origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit 

That is, all actions leave a mark on the mind, which is never oblitera¬ 
te d till the man has experienced the effects of these actious. 
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with the understanding, in which the former is the par¬ 
taker and the latter the thing enjoyed; or, in other 
words, the one displays and the other is the thing dis¬ 
placed. Visible objects are identified with the nature of 
the btltwii, rfiju, and tuiml goonhs, and, either as the re¬ 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the senses, organs, and the understanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation ; the senses, Slc. are the 
partakers; but the elements, senses, &c. are to be con¬ 
sidered as united to spirit in the work of participation. 
The fruit of actions, as well as liberation, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described: 
first illusion, then the elements, then the senses, and lastly 
the understanding. 

If we speak of him who is light, or the male power, wc 
say, he is simple life ; life is notan adjunct of his nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma¬ 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the un¬ 
derstanding, he receives the impressions of these objects. 
He is therefore the receiver, that is, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be asked, what further u*° is there for them 
when the yogee has passed through whatever was allotted 
to him as the fruit of works ? To this it is replied, that 
visible objects are not wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected. And even aftt r this, when the yo- 
gee becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are banished, in consequence of his connection with crea¬ 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects. 
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The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver aftd the 
received, is without beginning. The origin of this union 
is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this is to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re¬ 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will necessarily cease. This separation con¬ 
stitutes the liberation of the yogee, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 

♦ 

Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa¬ 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit, will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. . This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decid¬ 
ed. Hy this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting ef¬ 
fects of the ruju and t u m u goon us ore also removed, and 
the pure influence of the silt wit goonu is restored. These 
being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself : b this is cal¬ 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
self-existence remains, however, discrimination manifests 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 
obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogi!: this acqui¬ 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 
arising out of the rfigii andtumu gooniis; and when the 
mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
sutwti goonti, discrimination is produced. 

The eight parts of yogh are : yumfl, nihumu, asflnft, 
pranayamfl, prityaharfl, dhardna, dhyanfl, and sumadhee. 
The first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions, 

* Nothing can receive spirit bat. the understanding as irradiated by the 
satwa goonu, after the suporession of the ruju aud tumfl goon us. 

VOL, IV. P 
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and of thus*assisting the yogce; the last three are assis¬ 
tants to the yogec, without any medium. If the ceremony 
asunft is perfect, it will advance the ypgce in the perform¬ 
ance of pra nay am it ; and if that is perfected, prityahanl 
is thereby assisted. 

I nyftmu there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others; 2. truth in reference both to 
fiords and to the mind; 3. freedom from the least appro* 
priation of*the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice; 4. the subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire ; and 5. the renunciation of 
all pleasure. When the yogec attends to his vows in 
reference to all these parts of yilmii, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great vow. 

Niyumu includes five divisions, viz. I. purity of body, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions; and pu¬ 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene¬ 
volent affections; 2. cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. 
religious austerities; 4. the repetition of incantations: 
and 5 by causing all the formularies of worship and all 
its benefits to terminate in God. ' 

% 

Through yiimfi and piyilmti [the sources of] pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, 
revenge is destroyed], the yogee is greatly assisted in his 
efforts to obtain perfect victory. These sources of pain 
are injuriou^ness, theft, &c., each of which there are 
three divisions, as, the injurious person may offer the in¬ 
jury himself; or he may do R tbrougb another; or, re¬ 
joice in its being dqne; and 60 of the rest. Injuries arise 
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from anger, covetousness, and infatuation. The effect of 
these sources of pain are sorrow and error. He who 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or 
envy. 

He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all thefruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
not. To him who is tree from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage. He who subdues his passions,'is Messed witfr 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense, 
obtains the knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and 
of that which shall succeed his present existence. ‘ He 
who is pure in body, hates the body; is Separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape; is delivered from the impa¬ 
rities of the rttjtt and til mil goon its; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al¬ 
ways happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogee acquires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pu¬ 
rifies himself from every imperfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect. Thdre petition of incantations 
brings before they ogee the deify in whose name these are 
repeated; and by making the ultimate object of all forms 
and the effects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

As unit includes eighty-four modes etf sitting at yogi! ; 
but, to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei¬ 
ther painful nor attended with agitation. That a rigid 
posture may beedme easy, the yogee must acquire it by 
degrees, as the able to bear it; and that he 

may be happy in theseMl^lnjstances, he must raise his 
mind to the wohderti'of thebeii yens, and not coniine it to 
body. When he hqs become perfect id the yogtt-posture, 

p 8 
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lie will no longer feel the inconveniences of heat or cold, 
hunger or thirst, See. Perfection in the yogd-posture 
prepares the person for perfection in pranayaanH , or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath» Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re¬ 
ceived into it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup¬ 
pression, the yogee must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at farthest, to the distance only of twelve fingers* 
breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nos¬ 
trils till the point of perfection is obtained. As it respects 
time, be must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per¬ 
fect. He must practise these exercises daily, or as often 
as he is able. The yogee who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se¬ 
cures the removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the sdtwd goonu from ap¬ 
pearing; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. - 

In Prityaharu , by withholding the mind from wander¬ 
ing, the organs are turned from their acepstomed objects 
inward, and become subject to th e yogee .—Here ends 
the second part of the Patunjulu. 

V. 

/ 

Chapter III. —The fixing of the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly be¬ 
yond the level of the navel, is called dharunu , in which 
the yogee purifies his mind by benevolence; practises the 
duties connected with ytimtt and niyfimtt j perfects him¬ 
self in the yogu-postures; . regulates the jpgress and 
egress of the animal soul; and, fixing his eyes on the tip 
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of his nose, subdues all his members,, and all the power 
of the elements over him. 

Dhyanih , or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms of dhaYunii ; so as to secure a con¬ 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 

ff 

In S&madhee, the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un¬ 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dharttnii, dhyanti, and sfimadhee, for the sake of bre¬ 
vity, are distinguished by one name, s&ngy&m&, that Is, 
the restraining of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in stingy fimti, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi- ♦ 
nation, and identified with light, becomes manifest. Sfln- 
gytimtl is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through fmore gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 

* 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it'oc¬ 
casionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed In a state of concealment pre¬ 
paring for another birthjinthe same manner, the world, 
emanating from the first^fitte, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate causes and efleets. The difference between 
the subordinate cause and the effect, is owing to a change 

p 3 
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in the cause during the process of production; the seed 
does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

i 

The yogee who has perfected himself in the three parts 
of s&ngytimu, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
future; if he apply sung) timft to sounds, to their meaning, 
and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies sungyitnitt 
to the impressions of former births (lines of fate), from 
which actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies sung) unauto discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all* He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of *hose whose eyes are 
fixed upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap the ffuit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, plate* and causes 
pf his own death. He who applies sttngyifmfi to that 
compassion which has respect to the migeiable, will secure 
the friendship of all. He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to iden¬ 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
strength. He who meditates, in the same manner, on the 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with the 
state of things in every place. Similar meditation on the 
moon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
union, progress, and influence of the planets j similar 
contemplation applied to the polai star, will enable the 
yogee to distinguish between thestarsand planets, and to' 
observe their motions; by the j application «*f stingyftmtf 
to tbe centre of the bowels at the nafeeVhe will become 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human body; by a 
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similar application of stingyitmti to the CUp at the bottom 
of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst; by me¬ 
ditating on the nerve koortnti which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogti; by meditation* on the basilare suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the aerial regions; by medita¬ 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects; by ‘meditating on the 
seat of tire mind, or on the faculty of reason, he will become 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future; by meditation on the state of the yo- 
gee who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist¬ 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassorted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
Songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; he will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of stingy tintti are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yogee. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, i$ called the captivity of spirit. When the 
yogee, by the power ofstimadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he be¬ 
comes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge; 
he is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through the 
senses, and the path? ©fib^aniroal spirit through the 
nerves. Alter this, he*» aide to enter a dead or a living 
body by the path el the senses-, all the senses accompany¬ 
ing him, as the swarm of bees follow the queen bee; and 
in this body to act as though it were his own. c 

* In the Hindoo history, a story is given respecting SQmoodrS-palQ, a yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses js called the ani¬ 
mal soul, which is distinguished by five operations con¬ 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of the yogee who, according to the rules of 
dhartinti, dhyanft and stimadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en¬ 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light, 
lie who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 

vacuum, will hear the softest and most distant sounds, 

* ' 

as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into the air. He from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body; he is 
denominated the great vidchit, that is, the bodyless: he 
who applies sungytimti to these operations, will destroy 
the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of stingytimti, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elements, will overcome, and be transform¬ 
ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
the greatest distance; in short, he will |>e enabled to rea¬ 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas¬ 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
himself again to the-effects of actions. He who, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of stingytimti, meditates on mind under 
the influence of the stitwii goonti, will obtain victory over 
the three goontis, and will possess Universal knowledge. 


get, who is said to have entered the body of the infant son of Vikrflmadityu, 
and obtained his kingdom .—See poge 27, vol. tn. 
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When the yogee has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
nQs, he is denominated vishoka, that i9, free from sorrow \ 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind: he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies stingyfimii to discriminate 
between the sfitwil goonil and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera¬ 
tion. 

The local deities will assail such a yogee, and will en¬ 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra¬ 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes through four stages: in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogi), and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per¬ 
fect knowledge. In the third, thq advance towards per¬ 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogee overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 

When he has reached the third stage,' he is still liable 
to be overcome; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not 'wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifih 
of these seven. 
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There is still another method of perfecting yogti, that is, 
by applying the rules ofsilngyiimS to the divisions of the 
last ksbiimtt [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him¬ 
self in thi°, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He who attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogee 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogee all visi¬ 
ble objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedi¬ 
ous process of the senses. 

When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in illusion, and when the impressions of the un¬ 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received by spirit, the yogee in this state obtains 
liberation.—//ere ends the third part of the Patunjitlu, 

ChapterlV .—All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in sftmadhee: among these 
some prere perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopiltt, all 
the winged tribes, &c.; to others the last touch Of perfec¬ 
tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
perfect ascetic; to others by the * epetition of incanta¬ 
tions ; and to others by religious austerities, as Vishwa- 
mitrii, &c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth; 
bat nature, taking advantage of th^advance made in the 
former birth, in the next carries the yogee to perfection. 

Here an objector says, By this system yon make na¬ 
ture, and not actions, the cause of c!Very effect, but the 
ehastrus teach, that from actions proceeds every thing. 
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To this Put unj filee replies. Nature is the source of tall, 
and of actions too, and therefore the effect can nevergp- 
vern the cause; but meritorious actions may remove the 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of na¬ 
ture. Nature, confined by* works of demerit,- appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of 
merit cut the banks, and then, by its own force, the w*!$r 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature; or liberate it, so as to 
allow it an unobstructed progress.- For, even in the yo- 
gee, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local deities, and again immersed in 
illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of the various tendencies of tbemind, 
the actions of men are multifarious; the fixedness' of 
mind and unchanging conduct of the yogee is to be attri¬ 
buted to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogee, when 
united to a new body, necessarily feels the force of the 
five senses; though this is not connected with visible ob¬ 
jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those, ascetics who have become such by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &&'are white 
(or produce excellent fruit); the works of the hellish, are 
black (producing >evjl fruit). The works ofthose Who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a 
mixed colour/ The actions of the yogee are excellent; 
for though he seeks, nothing by them, 'the deity bestgfyge 
upon him excellent rewards* - • 

* * + 

The effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection and 

species. He who at death;loses the human form, and for 
a hundred years is, born among irrational animals, or the 
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forms of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in the human state; but when he 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived. Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
wild Ivast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
ai species and recollection are inseparably united, the im¬ 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here a person asks, In such a person’s 
first or original birth, where were these impressions ? To 
this PiitiinjQlee replies, These impressions are without 
beginning: this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature of all. Should it from hence be urged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable? 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu¬ 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like¬ 
wise found there: it is therefore only necessary that illu¬ 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe- 

i 

ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed ? This objection may be of¬ 
fered ; but it should be remembered that mind, whether 

4 ^. ' 

its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one; the ap¬ 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself. The 
three goontts pervading every thing, all things are neces¬ 
sarily identified with these goonusj and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
objected, how can three gooniis be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different gooniis, be one ? it may 
be answered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these goonttst all the different vessels made of clay 
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have but one denomination, and the union of the five pri¬ 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passions : a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure ; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the appearance of 
his unfaithful wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
siitwii goonu becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness; when united to irreligion, the rfijii goonu be¬ 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the ttlmii goonu is pre¬ 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit merely makes \nown objects; it has no inter¬ 
course with them except as it is the mirror: it makes 
them manifest; the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob¬ 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind ? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects which fall 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob¬ 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life. To this PiUlinjfilee replies, that this con¬ 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis¬ 
played, is separate from all choice; it is the mere consti¬ 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect¬ 
ed. The sdtwfi goon ft enjoys an immediate nearness to 
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spirit, but the other gooniis approach spirit through the 
sfitwtf. The mind, being united to the stttwtt gooml, by 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of'spirit, and 
becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every thing to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary, it is answeied, that visible ob¬ 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
so by another; therefore there is a necessity for spirit, that 
through the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogfi, promotes the good of spirit, and when absorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time.—An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded froni all active ope¬ 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec¬ 
tator: why then may we not maintain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another power, another 
understanding? To this Pdtfinjftlee replies, The Under¬ 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrine of an 
unoperative Spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, I 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un¬ 
derstanding may be the cause ojT i/ anifestation; • To this I 
answer, that this proposition can never be maintained, for 
as th$r.e are opposing properties in the three goon us, the 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing manifested would be wanting; in addition to frhich 
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also there would be in this, system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does possess, in 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon¬ 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light; and in this character it directs the afTairs of the uni¬ 
verse. If, says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence 
of spirit ? Putunjillee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex¬ 
ists not for itself but for another; as therefore the opeife- 
tions of the understands * are regulated by the three 
goon us, the understanding must ftist, not for itself but > 
for another, and that other is sjflfit. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is united to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with thp sutvvil 
goond. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
is the body ; tho6e parts which are most excellent in the 
body are the senses; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the siitwfi goo* 
nu ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which is 
identified with and in consequence is separate from 
all material objects. 

•> i 

The object of the Patttnjdlft ddrsliunu is to lead men 
to liberation; and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus: First, when a person has obtained discrimination, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, I enjoy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of which is, that 
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his mind is diverted from outward things, his thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit: this is the commence* 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births,' occasionally 
intrudes. This is to be overcome by perseverance in in¬ 
ternal meditation. When the yogec has accomplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be¬ 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed— 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter; and the other kind is comprehend¬ 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
understanding, and in that clear effulgence w ith which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXII .—The Nyayu 4 Philosophy. 

Goutumu, whose sootrus amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com¬ 
mentator on his sootrus was Gungeshu-chintanulnee; 
whose very excellent work might betcomprized in a mo¬ 
derate octavo volume; and which is Consulted at present 
by all those who study the Nyayil dfirshilntt. 6 Three 
learned Hindoos have written comments on Giingeshfi, 
viz. ^Shiromftnee, BliuvanGndu, and Mfit’hoora-nat’hii. 
It is about 200 years since Shiromdnee wrote his com¬ 
ment ; which, though much smaller than the others, is 

d The sound of this word resembles Naiyu. e Dunhtinfi, fioin 

drishu, to tec or know. 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after him. 

The learned men of Bengal are proud of the,honour of 
considering this philosopher, who was born at N iideqya, 
as their countrymani the following legends are current 
respecting him: When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute 
his studies under Vacbfispi^tee-mipbrfi, it is said, that he 
attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students. Pfikshtt-dhftrif-mi- 
shrfi, a very celebrated Nyayayikil pfindit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoost * 
hand, arrived with a great .retinue, elephants,, camels, 
servants, &c. at Nfidecya. Thp people collecting around 
him, he asked them t|ho was the most learned man in 
those'parts; they gavte the honour to Shiromttnee r who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in 
the Ganges; PifkshH, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet: 


* How sunk in darkness Gout* must be. 

Whose sage Is blind Shiromflwee,*’* 

if il 

He then sent to the raja, challenging all the learttecfmen 
at his court to a disputation; but Shiromilnee compl^y 
overcame his opponent, and Mishril retired from the con¬ 
troversy acknowledljfog'tibe superiority of the blind Shi- 
romtinee h 


JBgQdeeshii ttirkalilnkard and GtidhadhiirQ, two learn¬ 
ed men ofNttdeeya, have written comments on Shiromti* 
/ice, which are extensively read in Bengal. , Other com* 

* The name for Bengal. * This pflndit had feat the eight of 0114 eye. • 
h This latter story is Sometimes related in terms different from these. 
VOL. IV. Q 
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meats are used in different parts of Hindoost’hanu; but 
in Mit'hiia the work of Bhttvanfindtt is preferred* The 
Nyaytt dtirshunti. is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit’hiia. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some Nyayayiku 
schools, though they are most numerous at Nddeeya, 
Trivdnee and Vasvariya. There are in Nddeeya not less 
than fifty or sixty schools : that over which Shivu-nat’- 
hd-vidya-vachusputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayd has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence over all the ddrshunus now stu¬ 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
ten, while the other ddrshunds are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the pnly system of philosophy 
which in Bengal has remained popular after so many 
revolutions; at the festivals, he who can best dispute 
on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught in the Nyayd, receives the highest homage, the 
most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower seat: yet the Nyayayikd is ac¬ 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre¬ 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to merition the 
different works read in these Nyayayikd schools: The 
first work put into the hands of the student, and which 
• he commits to memory, is either the Bhashn-pdrichedd, or 
the Kunadfi-bhashyd. From these works, and the instruc¬ 
tions of the master, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all its parts is described. After 
this ha commits to memory the Vyaptee-pfinchukd, by 
Shiromdnee, from which he learns to reason from an ef- 

ZT ,] . 

feet to its cause; and with this work is read the comment 
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of Jugudeeshti. After this the Siddhantd-ldkshdnd, by 
Shiromunee, and its comment by Jffgddeeshd; which 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorv u-pukshd, a work con¬ 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptee-pdn- 
chuku ; and replies to these objections.. The next work 
explained to the student is the Vyddheekdrdnd-dhdrnut- 
vuchinnabhavu, by Shiromunee, and comments by Jdgd- 
deeshtt, Milt’hooranat’hii, and others : these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Vy- 
aptee-grdhopdyu, a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from inference; and after this 
Pdkshuta, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a firs* cause; Puramdrshd, a similar 
work; Samanyd-lukshunu, on proofs from similarity of 
species; Vishdshd-vyaptee, on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of things; Visheshd-nirooktee; Unoomitee, 
on proofs from inference; Vadart’hil, on the meaning of 
terms ; Uvuyttvd, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
Ndngvadd, a discourse on negatives; Shdktec-vadd, on 
sounds; Moktee-vadd, on final liberation ; Vyootpdttee- 
vadd, on the causes of things; Vidhee-vadfl, on the meaning 
oflerms; Pramanyd»vadd,on credible evidence; Oopadhec- 
vadhd, on the meaning of terms. The last work read is the 
Koosoomanjdlee, by Ooddydnacharyd.'—It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is Capable of giving instructions on them 
all: to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at least twelve years. He who has pursued these studies 

1 The Hindoos consider this work as that which overthrew the heresy of 
the Bouddhtts. 

Q2 
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to their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, “ He 
has read even the Koosoomanjulee.” With the above- 
mentioned works various comments are used, according 
to the will of the teacher* 

An extract from the work of Visbwti^nat’hiS-siddhantft 
will give a still clearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools: 

The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
five ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con¬ 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas; that 
which does not jet exist; that which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
all things.—Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous.—Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum, time, space, life, and spirit.—Qualities belong 
only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great¬ 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
and demerit, and sound.—Action includes, throwing up-* 
wards, throwing downward?, drawi. ^towards, opening 
and going. • 

There are three causes of thingsthe material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with jyhich the potter’s wheel is turned, and the 
efficient’j&pse, as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
is formetr. Material causes belong only to the primary 
elements. Of the primary elements,' fo^ are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, and air. 
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To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, belong priority, 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, 
and tfie quarters, belong universality and extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be¬ 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa* 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre¬ 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness; and smell is to 
be added. 

To the animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, care, number measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre¬ 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num¬ 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea¬ 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as spur, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided,into three parts; vm. 

_ A i ^ ^ i A 

1. bodies , -viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun; 2. members , as 
the mind, the eyes, the jnose, the ears, the tongue,'and the 
skin; the handle foot, the ^oice, and the organs ofge- 
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iteration and excretion; 3. the Jive objects of sense , includ¬ 
ing every material object. 

« 

To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft¬ 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe¬ 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, malleable ness, perishableness, and 
imperishableness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha¬ 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indi\ isible; the divisions of 
time arc mere accidents. The quarters are indivisible, 
unchangeable; their ufce is to ascertain objects near or 
distant; their division is merely accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proper agent; the body dpes not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi¬ 
nion of those who affirm^ that the members form the ac¬ 
tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the cases of 
the blind, &c. Others affirm, thatmind is the.source of 
life and metion : but if this were the case, when this fa¬ 
culty Was pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inanimate. Yet some cauee must exist, for there 
is no effect without a cause; and therefore there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, which directs all its mo¬ 
tions. An objector urges, that be regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyayayikii replies, 
that in many cases, the proof of fects must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed: he however immediately 
concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, that in 
all living bodies there must be an animating principle; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis¬ 
tence, must be this animating principle. The existence 
of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol¬ 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason : The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omniscience; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from .the deity. 

That a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
things, and from the impossibility of an effect without a 
cause; hence things invisible are proved to exist from 
those which are visible ; but the objector says, this is not 
always sure proof, for the same effect is seen to arise put 
of different -causes, .therefore jt is necessary to shew,, that 
the effects you m$uj£pn. can only arise from a certain de¬ 
fined cause, ipph pn objector is referred to the universe 
as a proof of ^^pxiflisnce of an infinite power, 
v* q 4 
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Evidence arises,also from sound: when a person hears 
the sound COW) all the properties of that animal are form¬ 
ed in tb$ mind; he understands what is meant,, from his 
knowledge of theterm; that is, from the power of sounds 
to convey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of expression. It is also necessary, where sound is admit¬ 
ted as evidence, that the hearer should understand the 
design of the speaker; the propriety of his expressions ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words; and 
possess'a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated state. If in any case there is a retention 
of ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added,, arising from ridiculed 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im¬ 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other¬ 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evjdepce arising from inference is not admit¬ 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing wogld be ivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would fee no proof of the 
existence qf the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof: such a person is ve¬ 
ry corpulent,, but it is cejrtai* that he never eats during 
the day 4 *; it is iclear then, though no one sees him, that he 
must eat during the night. ., v u * 

* Thu seems to be equivalent to the seutiniteli, tb&t ridicule is the test 
of truth. 
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Visible things are capable of form, taste, contact* scent, 
priority, succession, fluidity, heaviness, coldness, Ml 
swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, care* 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many; union, separation, nnmber, &c. belong to many; 
but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi¬ 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
their natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible ■ objects, arise from circum¬ 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts off for a time its connection with 
the senses, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Medhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep taker 
place. * 

Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and felse. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 
what it really is; and belongs both to religion and to dif-' 
ferent forms of matter: one man declares matter and spi¬ 
rit to be one; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
object through distance. In feet, this fefee knowledge ii 
to bo referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 
facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existence. 1 
False knowledge ijf^alway# founded in error. Certain 
knowledge ne^ no definition. 
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Joy and sorrow ariap oat of religion and irreligion. In- 
ducements, such as future rewards and punishments, must 
be held out, that the person may resemble the child de¬ 
sirous of the breast for its own nourishment, and become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid¬ 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 

i 

Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
miserv. 

w 

Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat; 
both are formed in the air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. Sounds do not die; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recollecting them : all sounds are of similar 
origin. 

Absorption includes everlasti^, unmixed, unbounded 
happiness. 

* 

He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philo¬ 
sophers—be is God. 

«» 

I 

SECT. XXIII .—Works of this Philosophy still extant. 

* 

Goutdroti-sootrti, the original Sentences or aphorisms 
of Goutumfi.—Nyaytt-s5otrR*t5etej|* ii comment on the 
sootrtts.—A commentary on ditto, by Yftrddhfimanii.— 
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Shtishudhflrfi, another commentary on the sodtrtte*— 
Goutamfi-bhasshytt-teeka, a comment on an abridgment 
of Goutama.—Sootropttskarfl, an explanation of the 
sootrtts.—Nyay a-sootra vrittee, remarks on the Nyayd- 
sootrfls. 

* 

t 

u 

Unoomanu-khQndfl, apart ofthesSotrds on proofs of 
the evidence of things derived from inference* A com* 
ment on ditto, by Shiromfinee.—Unoomantt-khttndii- 
vadart’liU, remarks on the Unoomana-khandd.—-Unoo- 
manalokd, by Miiheshwaru.—tjnoomantt-pramanyu-va- 
da, by Bhavandnda.—Cnoomana-deedhitee-vyakhya, by 
the same author.—Unoomitee-khQndtinu.—Unoomitee- 
pQramflrsha-vichara.—Oopadhee-vadtt-riihusya, a com* 
ment on the Dnoomana-khSnda, by Gadadharft.—Ano¬ 
ther comment, by Mil* hooranat’ha —An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhav&ndnda.—A comment by 
Khrishmlbhattd on the comment of Jfigtideesha relative 

ij 

to this chapter.—Unoomana-nirasa, on the rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 

Prataksha*khanda, another chapter of the sootrds, on 
the evidence of the senses.—A comment on ditto by Shi- 
romttnee.—An explanation of the same work.—PrUtfik- 
shu-pfirishishtfi, further remarks on the Prfitakshil-khun- 
da.—A comment on the Prfttakshaloka, by Mat’hoora- 
nat’hu.—Prataksha-v&da, on the evidence of the sensesr 

Shfibda-khfinda, another chapter of the sootrds, on 
the evidence of oral testimony.—A comment by Mftt’- 
hoora*nal’ha. •»— Skttbdalok fi.—T4 rk &- pr a kash U-sji dbd d- 
khndd, a commenU^Shabda-manee-tipance. 

Chintamunee^ on Hi evidences of the senses, on that 
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arising from inference, from comparison, and from oi;al 
testimony.—A comment on ditto, by Roochee-ddttd. 

Koosoomanjdlee, by Ooddydnacharyd, on the divine 
nature. 

0 

Nya)d-leelavdtee, by Shree-Btillflbhti.—Leclavrttee- 
vivtSkd, Leelavdtee-vrittee, and LeSlavdtee-oopaytij on 
the opinions of the Noiyayikds.—A comment on the last 
work, by Vtirdhdinand.—Leelavdtee, by Shiromtinee.— 
LSelavtitee-teeka, a comment on ditto. 

Decdhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromtinee.—A 
comment on the work of Shiromtinee, by Jtiyti-Ramti.— 
Another called vyakha.—Others by Jdgttdeeshti, Gtidad- 
htirti, and Mtihad^vfi.—A comment by Krishnd<bhdttd 
on the comment of Gddadhtird. 

Stingshdyanoomitee, and Sdngshdyanoomitee-vadart’- 
hti, on conjecture.—A comment on the Nyayd-mdku- 
rdndti.— Vyootptittee, a work by Gddadhtird.—Ktitti- 
koddharti.—A comment on Ttirkti-b'iasha, by Gouree- 
Kanrd. — Nyay d kouitoobhd, an explanation of the Nyayd 
doctrines -Njayti-ttirwti chin ta rutin ee-prtikashti, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nya>ti philosophy>-A comment on 
the Siddhantti-ttitwti, by Gokoold-nat’Ivfi-oopadhyayti.— 
Prdtyasdtteesvichard, on the evidence arising from com¬ 
parison.—Ndvyd-mdtd-vadart’hd, on new opinions.— 
Badbd-bdddhee, . on certain nowledge —Vishdydta- 
tichard, on evidence arising from visible objects.— 
Pdkshdta-vadhart’hu, syllogisms on %u^e atid effect.— 
Tdrkd-bhahlm-'«ard-mdnjdreeJ ^compilation.—Mtingdld. 
vadart’hti, a work on the invocations prefixed to rfirtdoo 
Samdgree-vadart’hd, o#tWi|eftns of obtain- 
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ing philosophical knowledge.—A comment on theNdng- 

radii, oh negatives, by Jdg&deesbtiturkalttnkarifyr-- 

Mooktaviilee-deepika, a comment on the Mooktavfllee, 

—Another work bearing this title by Pflkshfidhdrib- 

mishrtL—Ulttnkaril-piiriskaru, a work on the meaning of 

terms.—Pudari’hfi-tiUwavulokiL a similar work.—Voish- 

* ♦ 

eshikd-sootropfiskaru, the meaning] of the Yoish&hikd 
sootrds.—Nyay u-siddhantu-indnjQree, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Nyayd.—Turkfi-bhashii-prukashd, a simi¬ 
lar work.—Alokd, (light) a name like that of jlhe Star or 
the Sun news-papers.—Shfiktee-vichard, on the meaning 
of sounds.—Drivyukirdnavdlee, on the nature of sub¬ 
stances.—Nyayu-pramanytt-rottnjdree-teeka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayunfi.—Pddd-vyakhya-rdtnakdrd, 
on the meaning of words.—Yishishtu-voiehishtyfi-bodhQ, 
a similar work.—Samanyd-ldksbfina-vadart’hd, ditto.— 
Pramanydvadd, on the lour proofs of things.—Koosoo* 
manjulee-mdkdrundd, on the divine nature.—A comment 
on ditto.—Vivrittee-koosooraanjdiee-karika-vyokhya, a 
similar work.—Vyapteevadhd-rdhdsyti, on the causes of 
things.—Kardku-chukrd, on the six parts of speech.-t- 
Nyayfi-siddhantu-mfinjuree-shubdtt-purichedfl, an abridg¬ 
ment of the terms used in the Nyayu.—Tatpuryd-sundfir- 
bhu-nyarfi, on the meaning of words.- VOrdhfimand 
kirdnavfilee-prfikashu, on different philosophical opinions. 
—Nyayd-sdnkshdpd, a short abridgment of the Nyayu 
philosophy.—Oopdkrtimd-vadd, on the ground^ of dis¬ 
pute.—Pdrdtdtwti-prfikashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayd.—P^dart’hff-chundrika, on the meaning of terms. 
—Nyayd-pudart’bfi-deepika, an abridgment.—Nyayti' 
mookta-ytilee, a similar work.—Mookta-v iilee-prukashty, * 
ditto.—Pddart*hd-d|j^iika, -ditto.—-SiddhantQmdnjiiree- 
tecka, a comment on the Siddhantfi-mttnjtlrcc.—Nyayd- 
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sard, an abridgment.—Tatpdryd-decpika, a comment on 
ditto.—Goond-kirdna-vdlee, on the 24 goonds.—Nyayd" 
sdngrdhd, by Rdgboo-nat’hd —Nyayu-tutwalokd, an 
abridgment.—Tdtwd-vivdkd-moold, ditto.—A comment 
on ditto.—Ndkshdtrd-vada-vdlee, on astronomical terms. 
—Nyayu-varttikd-teeka, a short comment.—Sunnee- 
kdrshu-vadd, on the union of visible objects with the 
senses.— Nyayu-mookta-vdlee-teeka, by Muha>devd.— 
Gnanfi-vadu, on the knowledge of realities.—Uvuydvd- 
rdhiisyfi, on conducting disputes syllogistically.—Nyayu- 
pdnchdpddika-stiteekti, a similar work with a commentary. 
—Siddhantu-rdhusyd. — Prdt’hdma-vyootpdttee-vichard, 
on the nature of sounds.—The second part of ditto.— 
Nyayd-varttikd-tatpdryu-teeka, by Vachusputee-mishrd. 
—Loukikd-nyayd-rfitnakdru, by Rughoo-nat’hu.—Sung- 
skard-vicharu, the arrangement of sounds.—Sutydpudar- 
t’hd, the arrangement of things.—Prushustd-padu- 
bhashyd, a comment on the Prdshustd-vadd.—Nyayti- 
vadhart’hd, on the doctrines of the Nyayd.—Kunadu- 
bhashardtnu, a work on terms, by Kdnadu.—Bhasha- 
pdrichedd, by Vishwd-Nat’hti-Pdnchandnd, on the names 
of things.—Nyayd-mooltt-puribhasha, a comment on the 
Nyayd-moold, by Seeru-devu. 


SECT. XXIV.— Translation of the sootrus ofGoutumu 
in an abridged form , as explained by Vishwu-Nal'hu- 
SiddhatttH. 

There are sixteen parts [pddart’hds] connected with 
the discussion of a proposition, viz. 1. prttmand, 2. prd- 
meyd, 3. sdngshdyd, 4. prdyojdnd, j5. drishtantu, 6. sid- 
dhantd, 7. dvdydvd, 8. tdrkku, 9. nimdytt, 10. vadd, 
11. jdfpii, 12. vitdnda, M3. hetwa-bhasd, 14. cbdld, 
15, jatee, and 16. nigrdhd-st’hantt. lie who obtains the 
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true knowledge of these things will secure liberation 
[that is, he will be able hy them to establish from ifrih* 
rence the undoubted existence of God]. 

Vishwfi-Nat’hfi first explains the reason why Gouttimfi, 
in his sootrQs, places the proofs [prdmanti] of things be¬ 
fore he describes the object [prfimfyu] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its existence is proved; but that after 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces¬ 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [sdngshdyd] 
should be cleared up, and the necessity [prdyojflnd] of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtantd]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantd]. Still, two 
opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [dvdyfivd] of argument [tttrkkd], and from this 
arises decision [nirndyti]. The dispute [vadtl] is again 
resumed fjulpfi], and continued by the opponent’, who 
still urges vain objections [vitdnda] against the offered 
reasons [hltwa-bhasd], and uses various deceptions [chd- 
lii], alledging, that the cause in hand belongs not to the 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in 
putting to silence [nigrfihd-st’hanti] the opponent. 

After the acquisition of the knowledge above-mentioned 
[of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
pddart’hfts], the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, 
though he still continues subject to the fruits of birth, 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. In the progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false ideas from which desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit and de¬ 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows: then follows liberation* 

There are four kinds of evidence [priUmunu] : that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated prtttttk- 
shu, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep¬ 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis¬ 
take or uncertainty. The evidence termed unoomanfi 
[inference] is of three kinds, viz. Poorvtivilt, or the infe¬ 
rence of the effect from the cause; 2. Sh<5shfivfit, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Samanyoto- 
drishtttng. The first kind is thus illustrated : from the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn that there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring from 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. The other 
kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and effect, happens when a person sees some¬ 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivyfi)., The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub¬ 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large horns. 
Tbe evidence denominated oopumaml, arises from com¬ 
parison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful 
person are termed shfibdtt, of which there are two kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and tbe other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state. 
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2. How many things [prumeyu] are there respecting 
which evidence is sought ? The answer is, spirit, body, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, miiitu or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge. The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow. 1 The separate capacity of 
smell, taste,sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called mfinii. The ex¬ 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called pruvrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is culled pretytibhavii, or trans¬ 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li¬ 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death is mei^ly the dissolution of the body. 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 

1 The commentators observe here, that joy and sorrow do not properly 
belong to body, for they are not found in a dead body; but that Goutdm3*s 
meaning must have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit as clothed with 
a body. 

VOL. IV. 
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and error. Some say, that the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated sitngshityu , as when a person, 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. This may arise from there being-in the ob¬ 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor¬ 
rect or not. This sfingshifyii is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment lias made 
necessary, is denominated prudhanu-pruyojunu. That 
which is secondary, or afi assisting cause in obtaining a 
good, is denominated uprudhanu-pruyojunu. 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtantu. 

6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastrti, is called siddhantu , jt s is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
lonsdnt. This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
trtis give a different meaning, but all agree in the mean¬ 
ing assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the evidence of others in favour of his own opinion. 

■ When the establishment of one truth equally establishes, 
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without contradiction, a second, it is called ihlhikflrund- 
siddhantft. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed fibhyoopBgttmtt-siddhaiitu. 

7' Uviiyilvu includes prfftigna, hdtoo, oodahurQnfi, 
ooptiniiyil, and uigumUnit. A simple proposition is de¬ 
nominated prfitignft ; that which i9 offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of hetoo; the proofs by 
which this hdtoo is made good, are called oodaliilrilnii; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopQntiyii: the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nighmiintt. 

8. Categorical reasoning is termed t&rkku , and is thus 
conducted : If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in an argument a person overcomes his op- 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is termed 
nirnuyu. 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called vadH. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other’s arguments, a mode¬ 
rator is requisite : a moderator should possess a clear un¬ 
derstanding, he should he experienced in argument, ca¬ 
pable of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, fear¬ 
less of conclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious. Further, seeing*that God hat 
placed in our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity for judgment seizes a person, 

a 9 
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therefore in the discussions of learned men several mode¬ 
rators should always be appointed. 

ll« When a disputant takes up the argument of his op* 
ponerit and attempts a reply in a solid discussion, it is 
called jiilpu. He first objects to the proposition as incor¬ 
rect, and then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observations, which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, ho 
enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu¬ 
ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal hi- 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 

12. A person’s thus continuing to object to the argu¬ 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, i- 
termed vitimda vadu. 

13. In hetwa-bhasu there are five divisions, viz. suv\ub. 
hichard, virooddhu, sutpriitipukshu, usiddhee, and vadhti. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
establish a proposition, is called betwa-bhasu. Agree¬ 
ment as well as disagreement in locality between the 
cause and the effect, is termed siiv\ubhicharfi, of which 
this is one of three instances, When a person contends 
that smoke nust exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed. 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 
is called virooddbfi, as when he says, I saw an object, 
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and ascertained that it was a man, because it liad four 
legs. When two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected with a propo¬ 
sition, this is termed sutprutipukshH. This applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. When the proof of a proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
Hsiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the proofs offered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhu. 

14. Of chiilii there are three hinds, viz. vak-chulii, 
samanyu-chulu, and oopueharn-chulu. The first exists 
when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of 
convening an erroneous dca, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man; to which it may be objected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, “ The market is very noisy,” intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
but, on the contrary, lays himself open to refutation, it 
is called jatee. 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
nigruhu-sVkanu* 
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[Here the explanation of the sixteen pudart’hfis is 
closed, and the author, beginning with sijngshuyu, the 
third piidart’hK, replies to objections.] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
horse at a distance, but knows not n bother it be a horse 
or an ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or vice versa. 
To this Goutumil replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties, 
imperceptibility of difference, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now add«, that nei¬ 
ther in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks* 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen ? or in the mind ? It must be in the 
mind ; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty. Goutumii again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco¬ 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from priitukshu, unoomanu, oopumand, 
and shiibdfi. The senses were created to give the know¬ 
ledge of objects : therefore objects must have existed be¬ 
fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, had there not been something upon which 
this mediun should be exercised. You before affirmed, 
he adds, that when the senses Itecome exercised on an ob¬ 
ject, that object becomes known (prfitilkshtt), but as all 
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objects necessarily existed before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. Prfimanfl 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time; 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually; as, 
first, the names of things are given; then this name is 
sounded; the sound is to be heard; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is 
obtained. To all this Goutumfi replies, If you maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Gouitimii shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argu¬ 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob¬ 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, the sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible objects ; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only pro¬ 
per witness. Goutumu admits, that the understanding is 
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the most proper witness: but still contends, that the 
senses, as supplying proof of things, must be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the senses, the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi¬ 
mony not being self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, 
he continues, that the senses alone arc competent io sup¬ 
ply sufficient evidence of things, might 1 not affirm, that 
there is no need to search for evidence, things having their 
own evidence in themselves ? Goutumu says, the evidence 
which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp de¬ 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other 
assistance is unnecessary. 

Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ob¬ 
jected, that as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. Goutumu admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but that this does not affect the argu¬ 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene¬ 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects. A man in a 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder; 
in this instance the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time; so 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 
feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense of 
danger. It is still objected, that these illustrations are 
false, for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense¬ 
ly fixed on an object, the senses do not assist him in dis- 
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covering a fraud which may be practised upon him: to 
this Goutumii replies, that this is a mere accidental fault, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. 
Again, the objector pleads, that what GoutQmu calls the 
evidence of the senses is merely inference, for that every 
object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part 
of what is known about it must be from inference. Gou- 
tfimfi says, the constituent parts of any thing, though not 
seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part is es¬ 
sential to the whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effects: a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain ; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused by the breaking down of an 
embankment. Goutiimu replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small; 
but that the swell of a river from the rains is prodigious. 

The objector next calls upon GoutumQ to establish the 
proposition, that the proofs of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity: we can never say, Time is; while 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. Goutiimfi contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other; and the very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en¬ 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa¬ 
rison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, then you will be compelled 
to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same form and 
species one with another. If it be said, that the compari¬ 
son must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa¬ 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison of a grain of mustard-seed with Soomeroo. 
To all this Goutiimi! thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be¬ 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Voisheshikii-school, now 
contends, that what Goutumii calls proof from comparison 
is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutumii, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison; that when proof is to 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa¬ 
rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 
some agreement between comparison and inference. 

The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to't, and inferred from 
it. Goutttmfl denies the existence of this inseparable 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us juvii, but by the mlechchtts hiSnkoo; the 
proof from sound therefore cannot belong to inference. 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inference, but 
attends to their literal meaning; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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oflife, and respecting jn visible objects: in the latter case, 
the sha-tru h that which gives efficacy to sound. The ob¬ 
jector here says, Your shastrii is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized; and the methods it takes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. GoutdmQ reminds the objector, that the shastrii 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, tlfrshastru is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastrii ; 
the pioiH man is every where honoured; he is never de¬ 
spised ; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli¬ 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa¬ 
rison, and sound, since, ueside these, there are three other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Goutiimii, in reply, contends, that the two 
first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutiimii, 
that the shastrii is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition; to be at all under¬ 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing; 
and they are subject to decay; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat; but if the vddii 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here Goutiimii, to a considerable length, pur¬ 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to 
be of human invention, and not &9 his opponent suppose 
uncreated]. 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which have ever had an 
existence. Gouttimit says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the constant reiteration of these 
sounds. Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety; they are 
the symbols of things; the power of sound lies in express¬ 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

Some persons maintain, that the senses are the same as 
spirit, according to the expressions, “ Jam blind;” “7 
am deaf.” But, says GoutiSmiS, this would be giving to 
each individual five spirits, according to the number of 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the hearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa¬ 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit ? Goutumtt says, 
Each sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by 
them all: when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objeets formerly seen, if the 
sense itself be spirit, and that exists no longer ? 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same as 
spirit, for that men say, “I am white;” “ I am corpu¬ 
lent,” &c. GoutttmiS says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you burn or bury the body, you become guilty of 
the crime of murder; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is indestructible, he who burns a dead body is not a mur¬ 
derer, for the man whose body is consumed still lives : 
the destruction of the body is.nottho destruction of spirit, 
but of the divelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
turns on Gout u mil, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which dies, because the body is inanimate matter; and it 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. Goutftmif 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a quali- 
fied sense, and tint it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 
soul and the animal spirit. 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression , (£ I do 
not remember,” &c. Goutiimtt says, This is incorrect, for 
these words themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason; the person means to say , u 1 am endea¬ 
vouring to remember, that which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were tV same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a soul. 

Goutumu next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. Goutiimti says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child’s 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
never have acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sensations afford no proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature: it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the dower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction and expansion) in some former 
birth. GouturaO maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of 
a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
every thing is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
tflmfi confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die; 
that if a multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts; and lastly, that the 
idea of death upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma¬ 
tion of death. 

Goutttmu next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body,viz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
particulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashyii). The commentator next mentions 
an idea maintained by the sougilMis, that there are only 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Goutilmti affirms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere earth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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Goutiima next enters on an examination into the power 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 
in the work of vision. Goutumd replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (tezu) ; and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan¬ 
sion, so the tezu of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality. When the power of vision falls upon a transpa¬ 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body, it rests on the surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tezu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Goutilmii, in 
reply, quotes the case animals possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tezfl. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Gou- 
tfimfi says, if this were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact: but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastrds, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur¬ 
poses of life. If we confound the use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation. 

GoutttmO next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 
five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and con¬ 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact; that air possesses 
only the power of sound and contact; and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele- 
ments j that each sense embraces the property of the 
element from which it is derived : for instance, the ear® 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound: the nose is derived from earth, and in conse¬ 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
is not the case. The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like¬ 
wise. Goutilmfi admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his work, united differ¬ 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 

The sanky&s affirm, that the principle of knowledge i> 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, 
“ What I formerly saw, that I now touch.” Goutumti 
confutes this proposition thus : If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable; but a man often says, “ that which 
I once knew, I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change lias taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankyfts, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know¬ 
ledge ; but i.’ so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
object with which it becomes identified. Ami if the un- 

“ The power of hearing is implied. 
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der standing be ever the same, then its operation* ihust 
partake of the Same property, and the expression^ T 
know not/’ can dud no place among mem From lienee 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the s&nkyti 
philosophers that the understanding, when emancipated 
from the influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 

* i 

Goutflmil next inquires into the nature Of the under* 
standing: is it, agreeably to the Bouddhtts, to he idetifi- 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If the un¬ 
derstanding were the sanr * as the senses, the understand¬ 
ing and the senses would always be united, but We often 
find one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. Add further, every 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects^ nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding* is something 
separate from the senses and from visible objects. The 
charvvakus, who identify the body with spirit, plead, that 
as desiro and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knowledge be in union with them, its seat also most be 
the body: and add, it is plain, that desire must belong to 
the^body, as we see the body, under the influence of de¬ 
sire, full of activity. Goutilmfi maintains, that these 
three, desire, abhorrenee and knowledge, must belong to 
the living principle; and if a living principle be admitted, 
inert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in 
a state of death is inert, and we are sure it is not then the 

VOL. iv. ' s 
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subject of desire. &c. The exertions made by the body 
under the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani¬ 
mating and indwelling spirit. Nor can-desire, abhor¬ 
rence and knowledge, be said to dwell in. the reasoning 
faculty (inttntt), for mfintt can do nothing without the 
animating principle, audit isjiable to forgetfulness and 
changeability. If therefore these three are neither in the 
senses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must there¬ 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned) and 
that must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. 
Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
seen when it brings to remembrance that which was be¬ 
fore known. An objector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be subject to decay; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it to lost? GoutiJmti says in answer, that 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
truths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union aris¬ 
ing from depen dance, joy and sorrow, religion and irre- 
ligion, &c. 

4 

• Goutumil next describes the succession of ideas, viz. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
formed. To this an objector say*', if ideas be lost in such 
a rapid manner, bow should impressions be wrought by 
that which is so transient? Goutttmii says, that the 
understanding is united to the animating principle as the 
lightning to the clouds, and not to inert matter; and that 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains, that as ea<dh person 
possesses* five senses, which are the media of knowledge, 
whenever all the senses are employed at once, a rational 
agent must be required for each. The sage now answers, 
that this idea is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, hut by suc¬ 
cession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one. To this the objector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance has all the senses exer¬ 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con¬ 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought, and 
that therefore, though eveiy idea arises and dies in sue* 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas werd^brmed 
at once. This is illustrated by the rapiddSiotion of a shaft, 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 

The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhfitifc, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribed 
to this faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Goutumii 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them ? If it be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the 
same; or if you mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your objec¬ 
tion f for this which you call nature must be competent 

« 2 
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to the work Of creation, &c., and this is what we call 
Gpd. 

t * V 

Goutttmtt now explains that which is called doshfi, or 
Wvil, and mentions three evils as comprehending all the 
rest, viz excessive atiachmer^l^agu], which giv^s rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ano- 
ther, to desire of another’s wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
«to unwillingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
pride. The next error is enmity , from which arise anger, 
envy, injuriousness, implacableness, and revenge. The 
third is infatuation [mohu], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor¬ 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per¬ 
sons believe, says GoutumG, that the knowledge of God 
will atlihce destroy all these errors; but this is incorrect: 
by this knoWlejlgffthethree parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, as a consequence, their attendanterrors cannot 
remain; so that, as the commentator says, Divine know¬ 
ledge is the destroyer, either immediately hr mediately, 
of all error. 


After this, Goutilmii proves the existence of spirit in 
man frdm the doctrine of transmigration, observing, that 
if there be the re-appearance of the man, he must have 
had a previous existence; and that indeed men are born 
to die, and die tb be born. 


» 

The sbo&nyil-vadees affirm, that from iton-^fetity all 
things arose; for that every thing sprung to birth from a 
state in which it did not previously exist* that entity 
absolutely implies nonentity, and that there jntist be 
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some power in non-eutity from which entity can spiibg: 
the sprout deed not arise from a sprout, but in the absence 
or non-existence of a sprout. Goutttmh denies that T$- 
cuum is the cause of existence; and affirms that the 
cause is to he Sought in concurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rainj or if 
a latent principle of life, <fj^an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow¬ 
ledged terms of father,* maker^ &c. The shoonyil-vadee 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, 4 a sou will be born,’ or 
4 such a person had a son.* Goutttmtl now asks, Do you 
mean by this assertion, that the living principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself its absent ? You cannot moan 
the former, for that whLn is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence : if, where the principled life is 
wanting, existence may be produ^i^ w^y is not a har¬ 
vest possible from seed ground ihwndur ? And if you 
mean by nOn-exisfcence the absence of the seed, I would 
answer, that non-existenee can produce no variety; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va¬ 
riety ; and therefore your proposition is confuted. From 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non¬ 
existence as a cause, that the first pause must be sought 
somewhere else. 

* 

Gout Hum now engages the v6dantees, some of whom 
maintain that Bi'^hfi is, the only cause of all things; 
otb'iSlmt the universe is a form of BrQmbil (pfirinamfi) ; n 

0 This word oouvey^ d»e idea of change, snch as that in which vegetables 
Sefcotfefc gdantu4^ wfiicH* afterv arihi undei goes a change and becomes vege¬ 
table ami ate again converted into animal substance, &e. 

s 3 
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and others that the universe is a deception (vivdrtfi) 0 pro¬ 
ceeding from Brumhii; thus excluding every assisting 
a 11 $ efficient cause, Brtunhu excepted. Goutdmd, in op¬ 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged ; for, unless there were such an assist¬ 
ing cause, we should not see so many changes and fluc¬ 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The vddanteo 
says, this must be attributed to the will of God. Goutilmii 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
i. e ills will; and this* involves a contradiction of your 
own opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
I would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and irreligion in the world are appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destipy to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human the causes 

of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 

A third person rises up in the dispute, and says. True, 
this must be admitted ; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you cal! 
God ? Goptumii replies to this, You have no knowledge 
of divine subjects, nor even of the nai .es of things i was 
it ever known, that that which is inanimate could cre¬ 
ate? We must admit a living cause of all'things, for 
actions always imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 

An opponent, addressing Goutiimh, says, When you 
use thefce expressions, this is not that, or, this is not here , 

shadow of God, or a manifestation of him, which the Hindoos com* 
fare to the deceptive appearance of water in an empty vessel. 
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you divide the universe into existence and non-existence; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex¬ 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non¬ 
existences. Goutfimtt urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were,the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c. as in material 
things, but this is not thq-case. Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com¬ 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various: 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, cau never be denomi¬ 
nated one and the same. 

Another opponent is now brought forward, who main¬ 
tains, that there is no power be>ond animal life; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi¬ 
series of men. Goutfimti denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi¬ 
mony, we perceive that the animal sthd is subject to mis¬ 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed; and this being is spi¬ 
rit—God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 

vedu, whose existence we ascertain from his works. 

* » 

Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its form9 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers, in the tail of the peacock. Goutilmil 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [ilnimit- 

s 4 
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ttt], you admit that there is a word to express a cause 
[nimitttt], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 

Goutttmtt asks those who pronounce every thing incon¬ 
stant, as being subject to birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation ? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may b§ what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opi¬ 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Gouttimu, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Gouttlmti replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses ; we daily see production 
and destruction in every form. Should you plead* that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from, 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, 
that a broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, for 
yon overturn the whole order of creation and destruction 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean—Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap¬ 
pearance? This question is answered in the ShubdB- 
Miinyalokti. 

Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as 
reading produces immediate knowledge; but the cultiva- 
tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future periodj 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are to be reaped in a future ^te. Against this 
sentiment a peri-on rises up and maintains, that as a&iona 
do not resemble seed, but vanish as sbon«as committed, 
it is not possible that they should produce future misery., 
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Goutfimiisays, from actions arise merit and demerit; anf 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invisible 

fruits are so. The extinction of evil is called mukjshii, 

« 

or liberation ; birtlr fs an evil, for with birth all evils a|e 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
shastrft and mankind use this form of speech ,good actions, 
and evil actions; for though actions in themselves are nei¬ 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out pf 
them, and hence they are thus designated. , 

v 

Here a person maintains, that liberation, in const 1 * 
quence of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable: these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods; 
and these occupying the whole of every day, leave no 
room for abstraction ; to leave these duties qnperformed, 
even in order to enter on the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastrh. By occupation ijj 
these duties distraction of mind arises*.from tins anx- 
iety of mind flows various actions ; from these a succes¬ 
sion of births, and from These births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession. 
How then should a person attain liberation ? GoqtttmU 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con¬ 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty at 
one time would not be duty at another: the duties of a 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised a^tpr that 
period is passed over. 4 

i 

, * 

Gou turn a next esquires into the method af acquiring 
that krUwledge of realities by which liberation may Jap 
obtained. The pride of separate existence, or selfishness^ 
having entered the body, produces passion, anger, and 
those evils which give rise to all the errors of life; when 
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a person 9ees a female, though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish¬ 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as 
though it were capable of aifording the highest happiness, 
and says, u Ah! Ah! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khunjdnu ; p thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbfi ;** 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus; thy face resem¬ 
bles the full moon; the happiness of time is all concen¬ 
tred in thee.” Another thus infatuated, says, “ Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible; thou re- 
semblest the pleasure-house of cupid; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
koombhti r of the elephant; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee, I can face all the 
horrors of war; and were I pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds.” 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says, Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin; 
it contains flesh, blood, and faeces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this—is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he ? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
face, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine¬ 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel¬ 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. I cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 

f. The wagtail. ’ Momordica monadelpha. r The frontal 

$robes of the elephant which swell in the rutting season. 
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infatuated creatures; but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should I be 
pleased or displeased with this body, composed of flesh, 
bones and faeces ? It is my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
gives rise t either to pleasure or to pain. 

The digumburfi sect maintains, in opposition to Gou- 
tumu’s opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
timiu, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the annual soul was not present ? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things ? GoutumQ complains of the im¬ 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu¬ 
pid. Every union in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na¬ 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 

Goutifraii next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these objects draw away 
the senses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approves of this 
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* 

advice, Go ultimo. might as well tell him to mount the uir 
as to withdraw his affections from the world, and fix item 

v> r? 

on God. Goutumu acknowledges that the wofk in diffi* 
cult, rendered so by habit and strong desire; but recom¬ 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus b^ degrees 
learn the method of fixing bis mind on God. The GSeta 
and other works teach us, that liberation is not attained 
till after many transmigrations spent in learning aMrao 
tiou. 

Here an opponent asks, what proof there is that the 
merit of a person’s efforts to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
is there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time.—Goutitmti says, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow and others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power! This could,not have 
been, had not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring, and 

consummate folly.* 

* 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the 
eight kinds of yogis, the particulars of which are to be 
found in the Patfinjttlil and other sfeustrus. The only 
difference between the Nyayff system * and the Patfinjfilii 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct; Patttnjtilii’s opinion is, that spirit 
jj*,not to be associated with qualities, and this of course 
deludes the,agency of spirit over visible objects. 
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further, God is said to bp,says Gdj&t&mtt, the Almighty, 
by Wlwfcb wo are to understand, that he is the collected 
sum of all Energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 

v \ * 

SECT. XXV.-The Voishfshiltu Philosophy. 

To KiinadB, one of the sages, are attributed the V<ri« 
sheshikii sootrtis, which amount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentences, or aphorisms. These aphorisms re¬ 
late to seven subjects (pudart’hfis) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. 1. things; 2. qualities; 3. actions; 
4. genus; 5. species; 6. the inseparable connection of 
constituent parts, and 7. nonentity. After a long discus¬ 
sion of the different subjects connected with this arrange¬ 
ment, KHuadft discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation. 

i , 

A brief explanation (Wittee) of these sootrds has been 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bhashyu, and the latter the Voishishibti 
' Sootroptiskarfi.* A comment on the Bhashyd was written 
by Vacbftspfitee-Mishrii; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which has any relation to the Voisheshikti philo¬ 
sophy is that of Vishwfi-Nat’htt-Siddhantfi, Which merely 
treats of the logical terms of this sysfdm and of that of the 
Nyayd school: in the Nyayti colleges of Bengal the stu¬ 
dents read that part of Vishwd-Nat’hii’s work which re¬ 
lates to the Voish'6shiku system, and then study the Nya- 
y Q j but the work of the sage is not now studied by apy 
pifndit in Bengal. A few of the most learned brapb$ n9 

' * 1 * * t 

* Thts woik is ta th$ library bclougingv to the Society of ^pyrtouatriei at 
Su-mpoie. 
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of Calcutta, some yea$s ago, attended the lectures of Bod- 
hanfindu-Ghfindndrfi-Swamee, a .very learned bramhtin, 
born in Dravirfi, 1 and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voishdshikii-school.—For 
some account of Kfinadfi, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the 11th page of this volumes 

SECT. XXVI .—The substance of the Voisheshiku system 
of Philosophy , as taught by Kunadu , extracted from 
the Voisheshiku’Sootropuskarii. 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kfinadfi 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli¬ 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 

Kunadfi defines religion thus: those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Brfimhu-Gnanfi, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony: for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings; they were de- 

person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting of the 
flag at Fort St. George. The last time he visited Calcutta, Bodha- 
ftjj^tahad travelled as a pilgrim from Ram&hwQrtt to Bcnaies and back 
again thirteen times, and was then, as lie said, going to die at Benares. 
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signed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 
so important a gift. 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things, fcc. 
under which head are comprized precisely" nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com¬ 
pass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward qualities , as being inhe¬ 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four.* 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. *>y the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
See. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion; and by a know¬ 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such as 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for¬ 
bidden foo*d, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 

To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability; things, Sec. are also inherent in things, are the 
material cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. Things in their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 

u Some place darkness under the head of druvyu, but Kilnadfl places it 
among nonentities, as the absence of light. * See page 223. 
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actions terminate; ^things are possessed of qualities, 
action, and constituent parts. Qualities are inherent in 
things; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
to one thing; it contains neither qualities nor effects; 
action in its operations is not dependent on effects. One 
cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to repara¬ 
tion after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one effedtllhe union of several parts are sometimes neces¬ 
sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and effort in the thrower. No effect can exist without 


a cause; this is a settled axiom. Should this be opposed, 
we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 
there is no cause. The understanding, when under the 
influence of common and distt^st idea*, * distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti¬ 
cular. In things, qualities, and actions, that which is 
commort is found to a great extent, and that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be asked, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct from 
things; it is answered, that this term is originally and 
necessarily connected with things, and is not^ therefore 
separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 
existence and non-existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but this indiscriminate application of these terms 


has thus arisen—existence which.belongs to a species 
implies non-existen<8pf^ 


[In the same manner, the author goes on to define the 
nature of things, and tp explain'terms in a metaphysical 
manner; but as thie can be little interesting, the reader 
is referred for sinu ^information to an extract from tile 
work of Vishwfi-Nat’hQ-SiddhantQ, in the 228th,and a 
fe# following pages of this volume.] 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
names and things. Our knowledge of the existence of 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress, and 
the particular properties of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance/ To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness, it 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the affairs 
of the world, and upon time all things depend. Respect¬ 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained: some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi¬ 
dered as subject to destruction; others assign it a place 
among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible; 
and others affirm, that s-»und is possessed of inherent 
signs. Kiinadii, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
Goutumu in a great measure, and to him we must refer* 

[The author next describes the particular properties of 
the primary elements; for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] 

Kfinadu admits the evidence of the senses, as well as 
that derived from inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind : thus, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not 
certain whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
person hesitates respecting the certainty of the conclusions 

y S« page 229. 


VOL. IV. 
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he has drawn; and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation or prediction. On the subject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, the opinions of Goutttmtt and 
Kiinadu are the same. 2 Kunadtt denies that sound can 
be a substance, since all substances are found in a mixed 
state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas arc derived from the union of the 
animal soul with the mind and the senses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
hold of; this is an acknowledged fact; but this fact in* 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, &c. Kiinadit denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the 
members. Kunadtt denies that the body possesses a 
living principle, since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle* 
I would ask, says the sage, why then havte not dead bodies 
this living principle ? And I would ask another question 
respecting the sentfML^Why is there the remembrance of 
objects formerly set!'after the power of vision has been 
destroyed ? 

It is objtcted by others, that mind or reason is the 
living principle; (put Kunadtt says, How is it then that 
persons frequently 'say, ‘ Such a subject is not in my 

that is, I have forgotten it. That must be the 

* 

k “Seepage 251. 
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agent or living principle in man which is the source, of 
religion and irreligion, and which sa}s, ‘ I am happy—I 
am miserable.* I [personal identity] cannot be identified 
either with spirit or body separately; there must be a se¬ 
cond person *, spirit separate from i»ody does not use T, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit ; but in the 
use of I, both are necessary. 

t 

Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arisels 
it om the unassisted inhalemcnt and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a person object, that thh arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operations take place in a timeof profound sleep ? If any 
effort be allowed, it mist be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds. A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in* 
crease of the body, the healing of a wound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison^ but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef¬ 
fects arise from the body itself and {^from an inhabiting 
spirit. To this Kunadtf replies, that these effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when a child and when an old man cannot be those of the 
same person, for, if we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the same body. Further, we perceivf|that when a person 
unites himself to the good, or to those who obey the shas- 
trfi, he becomes like them in goodness; and if be becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those who disregard the ehas* 

t 2 
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tru, his character takes the form of theirs; but these 
changes must belong to spirit, for in these unions the body 
remains the same. 

Some persons affirm that nature alone has given exis¬ 
tence to things. This Kunadu denies, and offers this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around us 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it¬ 
self. The names given to things prove the same fact, as 
father and son, &c. If therefore it were to be conceded, 
that nature can give rise to existences, still names are not 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power which 
gives the pleasures derived from eight, taste, smell, &c. 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa¬ 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations; these cannot ex¬ 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear hears, 
&c., I would ask, Why then does not the eye always see, 
&c-., and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing ? Further, with some 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de¬ 
merit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed: in the 
absence of that sense, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action ? 

The objector next urges, that the body is a collection 
of atoms which contain a living principle, and that this 
living principle is not something separate from the body, 
but inherent in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
'^ie^body. To this Kdnadu says, By this argument you 
■ deny the existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be 
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animate, and this be an atom-formed world, theta all mat¬ 
ter must be life; for this is a settled maxim, that the na¬ 
ture of the cause is always seen in the effect: why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life ? The objector 
says, the animating principle is there, but it remains in a 
concealed and latent state. KQnadfi says, This propo¬ 
sition can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated; but in senseless matter motion is 
not found. The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. Kti¬ 
ll ad ii says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, u that a hare has no 
horns,” for it may have horns in a latent or concealed 
state. 

Kunadu next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence of 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo¬ 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris¬ 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
certain actions, and the evils arising from others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit; and as we find these per¬ 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer, 
that they must exist in others, since they possess with us 
a common nature, and from thence we ascend up to a first 
cause, distinct from matter. 


When an animal soul, through having the consequences 
of good and evil actions attached to it, is about to assume 

t 3 
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human birth, it is united to a single atom, and to this 
others are added till a regular body is formed. In cases 
where merit preponderates, an excellent body is formed, 
und where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

Atoms arc globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
19 to be attributed to the effects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, aud so arc two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 

» J 

Atoms are uncreated, and are oy four kinds, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. These remain distinct 1 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to'be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be unit¬ 
ed begins to be agitated, 6 till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffused^ called mtihiU. 
Atoms and thought belong to the formef, and the divi¬ 
sion of the points, time, space, and spirit are all denomi¬ 
nated great mQhitt. He who is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great mfihttt, enjoys an affectionate relation 
to all things. 

4 In consequent of this opinion, that the different kinds of .atoms ic- " 
main distinct (vislilshu), this sect is called Voish&hikii. 

b Tho a^jjklon in this case is attributed to what is called the divine visin'., 
oiiti shift tgtf,or the separate (distinct from the common) energy of God. 
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Some persons plead for the existence of innumerable 
minds in one individn.il Others endeavour to establish 
the doctrine ot five minds to agree with the senses. Ktt- 
nadii contends for one reasoning faculty in onch indi¬ 
vidual ; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects: fir? 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visibly 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em¬ 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, he adds, is an exceed¬ 
ingly subtile thing, aud its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chief helper to spirit in the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge. Mind is a single power, but is pos¬ 
sessed of five faculties coi responding with the senses, by 
which its capacities aril multiplied ; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake* 
If it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac¬ 
quires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitter. When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called medhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a par¬ 
ticular part of this vessel, called pooreettitee, profound 
sleep follows. 

• 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respect¬ 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in its construc¬ 
tion, Ktinadit contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup¬ 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces¬ 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 

t 4 
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sisted of five elements, this would be seen, as it would 
display the visible appearance of those elements, or rather 
be the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he objects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that the body is composed of one element, 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo¬ 
dies : the other properties, form, taste, sound and touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and are raised by fermentation. Trees are bodies in 
which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 

1 f so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulate 
as other bodies ? Kitnadu accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in trees is less vigorous. 

Desire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in¬ 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only this object, and, in tLc same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpents. 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for 
a child knows nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of others; still, at a certain age, they rise in 
his mind;.' bora whence can they come, but from the 
bancftil lhfluence of the actions of former births ? c These 

r The Hindoos believe, that the dispositions of a person in a new trans- 
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passions are also to be referred to species : men are at* 
tached to rice, deer to grass, and the young elephant to 
thistles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the parrot 
to the snake, the buffalo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owl. 

Kim ad u now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties: All actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is not 
to expect the benefits peculiar to a future state, nor in 
duties connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 
to be sought: invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorptiop. The following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days; abstinence from sexual intercourse; the study 
of the vedu in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
given birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be¬ 
coming a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha¬ 
racter in a forest; the offering of appointed sacrifices; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &c.; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions; obser¬ 
vation of the right posture, and of holy times, as lunar 
days, &c. in the performance of religious duties; repeti¬ 
tion of prayers or incantations; observation of the du¬ 
ties attached to* the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &c. The merit 
arising from the performance of these duties belongs to the 

migration are not necessarily the exact counterparts of those possessed in a 
preceding birth, but are regulated by the preceding actions: they further 
profess that millions upon millions of actions unexpiated or unenjoyed are 
laid up for and against every individual, and that the fruits of only a few 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth: so that every person not an as¬ 
cetic lies under almost infinite arrears, and his transmigrations appear 
interminable. 
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animal spirit. In the performance of duty, the primary 
cause is the soul in contact with mind; the exciting cau¬ 
ses are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli¬ 
gious faith. 

Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure, 
or when a rigid faith is exercised, when the miml is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en¬ 
joined m the shastru i> warm, when the rules of the shas- 
trii regulating the duty -ire observed, it is religion. Reli¬ 
gion become* irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at¬ 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &c. &c. 

As long as religion and irreligion frather merit and 
demerit] exist, birth is a certain consequence. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, the body and the under¬ 
standing become united to them, and the dissolution of 
this unioti is death. The world therefore is nothing but 
inevitable life and death: the dissolution*of this union is 
identified with liberation. 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubstantial, and worthless, Kiinadil main¬ 
tains/ that material objects are not to be despised aud 
rejected, since the most important future effects, as merit 
and demerit, arise put of them: we must therefore, in this 
reaped, consider them as equal to realities [silt]. 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world is eter¬ 
nal, and that birth and death are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for a moment, Kfinadu says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior State ; but 
this implies that actions, form, and qualities are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal ? Your 
opinion also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this non-eutity and 
destruction are allowed by all. 

There are four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things; the second to the natural 
absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the 
third to the destruction of any thing; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as born the non-efftity is destroyed. By the consent of 
all nations, and all shastrus, the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and non-entity are the same thing*; or let him 
•.ay, that when God created the universe, there was some¬ 
thing which he did not create. 

♦ 

Toyogees belong two degrees of knowledge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him¬ 
self or to consult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hidden things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogee can at once reveal all things. 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip¬ 
tions of spirit contained in the shastrif, by meditation, by 
the acquisition of the^ncwledge of yogfi, by perfecting 
fixedness t)f mind, by correct posture during yogfi, by 
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n\slraining the breath, by retaining in subjection the 
powers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
in the animal soul. By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
would in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
or demerit; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wholly pre¬ 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation. 


SECT. XXVII .—Of the Mrxmangsa'' Durshunu . 

Of the three divisions of the vedfi, the first relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Joiniinec has attempted to 
explain in his sootrus, and in the Poorvit-Meemangsa, 
sometimes called Meemangsa, which tfrms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
vedfi certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of the first 
commentator on these sdotrQs was Shavttril, whose work 
was afterwards explained by Ranukii; these works have 
met with commentators in Bhuttii and Vachusputee- 
Mishru; since which period a number of works have 
been written on the doctrines of this school, principally, 
however, in the form of comments on the originals. The 
Dhfirmu-Dccpika,the Udhikttrunu-Mala, and the Shastrft- 
Deepika, three abridgments, as well as a comment on the 
Shastru-Dee pika, are read by a few Bramhuns in Bengal. 
Many ditodees at Benares, and a still greater number of 
learned men in the Deccan, study the works of this philo- 
jftOpby. A feW years ago, Bodbaniindti-Ghbnendrii- 
Swamee, a ditudee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures ou 

* Fiom manu, to decide. 
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this philosophy at Calcutta. 6 A pupil of his, Shobha- 
Shastree, at present one of the pilndits in the Suddr De- 
wanee court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted 
of any person now in Bengal with the works which have 
been written on the doctrines of this school: it is said 
that he has made an abridgment from thesootruis of Joi- 
minee, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work be¬ 
fore it is published. 


SECT. XXVIIL —Treatises still extant bt longing to this 
School of Philosophy. 


The sdotrflfe of Joiminee.—The Bhashytt, by Shavuru. 
—A comment on ditto, by Raniiku.—Comments on these 
works by Bhuttu and Vachfisputee-Mishrfi.—The Sutee- 
k&£hastru-Deepika,by Somd-Nat’hu.—The Udhikrtrunu- 
Koumoodee, by Oodchyu.-—Another work under the same 
name, by Devfi-Nat’hu.—The BhHttu-Deepika.—The 
Nyayu-Rtttnu-Mala.—A comment on ditto, entitled, Nya* 
yu-Rtltnakurfl.—The Joiminee-Nyayu Mala.—The Mee- 
mangsa-Nyaytl-VivekQ.—The IJdhikiirund-Puribhasha. 
—The Meemangsa-Vartiku.—The Vidhee-Rusayunu.— 
The Ooptideshii-Sootrfi, by Joiminee.—The Shastrfi-Dee- 
pika-Vyakhya, by Chfimpuku-Nat’hii.—Another work 
under the same name, by Somil-Nat’hii.—The Kurmii- 
PrfideepQ-Bhashyfl.—The Meemangsa-Bhashyil.—The 
Meemangsa-Nyayu-Prukashu.—The Meemangsa-Sootru- 
Dhidheetee.—TheDhilrmh-Deepika, by Krishnd-Yajw- 
fintt.—The Meemangsa-Saru.—The Meemangsa-Sdn- 
grdhd, by Krishnd-Nat’hu. 


* 5ee page 270 . 
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SECT. XXIX.— An abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Meemangsa School , translated from the D hurmu-Dec- 
pika , the Meemangsa-Sard, and the Meemangsa-Sun- 
gruhH. 

Sound is uncreated; it is of two kinds, that which is 
produced by an impression on the air, or simple sound 
not requiring an agent, as, the name of God: simple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, but the 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as made known 
by an agent. 

Symbols of sound, or letters, are uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced ^ kil, however long he may continue 
to utter ku, kti, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent; but sound is never new: manifes¬ 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air, 
Therefore sound i9 God (Bnlmhfi), and the world is no¬ 
thing but name. 

The vddil has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com¬ 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with the vedu, to contain clear definitions of duty, 
and'which are free from contradictions. 

What is religion ? That which secures happiness. If it 
be a#ked, why we should regard religion, it is answered, 
that it flows from the divine commands whic|| have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 
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men are excited to duty and deterred from evil, are cal¬ 
led vidhee, a law. 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instructipn, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are auxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

there are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God; first, the subject to be discussed is brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated; thirdly, 
objections are to be started: fourthly, replies to and refu¬ 
tation of these objections; and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts in religion according to the de¬ 
cision thus made, does well; and so does he who rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are called religious or good, because productive of hap¬ 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits f . The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per¬ 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se¬ 
ries of conduct directed by these commands, whether 
positive commands or prohibtions. 

f Here, among many others instances [see page 2fi4], the fatal incorrect¬ 
ness of the Hindoo theology is apparent: Joiminee maintains, that actions 
of themselves have in them neithe^ood nor evil; that their nattire can only 
be inferred from the declarations of the vddfi respecting them, or from fu¬ 
ture conse^ltences. In other words, murder is not an evil unless puuishmeni 
falls upon the offender. The Hindoos appear to hare no idea of moral 
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There are three incentives to duty: 1. The promises 
which relate to personal benefits; 2. to visible benefits ; 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per¬ 
suasion of the certainty of possessing future benefits: the 
last incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to the nature of these rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 

r 

Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Munoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for M unoo 
composed his work after a personal study of the vedu; 
other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert¬ 
ing their meaning according to his own wishes or 
opinions: nor confounding one part with another; nor 
suffering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas j 
nor mistaking the rules of the shastrtt ; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are mentioned* a regard to 
which leads to the same benefits; nor embracing a mean¬ 
ing unworthy of the shastril; nor neglecting to enquire 
into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per¬ 
formed with ease or with difficulty. 

From the evidence of things v. hieh God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs: by this evi¬ 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Where there 
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may exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im¬ 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but 
its nature will not be changed. If it be then asked respect¬ 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning fhculty, and not in the senses; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (QnoobhQvtt) with recollection. 

* - f'j 

Some affirm, that idegs are received into the understand¬ 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding^ 
for the admission of another; this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one makes 
two. 

The shastrtt teaches, that each individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos- ^ 
sesses: he who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of ail that which is enjoined 
in the sacred books, itf bound to act accordingly, and he 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obe¬ 
dience so fac4is he is hereby qualified. The rewards of 
the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 

less perfect will be diminished.» 1 

» < 

The vedtl has in some parts forbidden all injury to sen¬ 
tient creatures, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of blbody sacrifices. Joiminee explains this apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that some commands are ge¬ 
neral, and others particular * that the former mustfgivb 
way to the latter, as a second knot always 
degree the |«t: so, when? it inlaid ^rfiswm^ b 

YOh» IV. « \ XJ e i / C * 

$ * 
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getlier white, it is to be understood not literally, but ge¬ 
nerally, for the hair and eye-brows, of this goddess are not 
white. Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, tj^ey must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in the shastnl. 

The promises of reward contained in the shastrii upon 
a minute attention to the different parts*of duty, have 
been given tp draw men to the performance of their duty 

J 4 

in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful- 
filment; but where they produce a right effect, and f^nd 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the highest importance, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastrii has promised after the merit is ac¬ 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con* 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish it, shall not 
be unrewarded. 

The benefits arising from those rules of the shastrii 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
confined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state; as well as others, the bene¬ 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in 
the future state. 

Some commands are to be gathered*from interdictions. 
From one lew, according to jbe dispositions and actions 
of those #o are subject to it, a great variety of con¬ 
sequences arise. Works give birth Ho .invisible con- 
propitious or unpropitioUs according to their 
and, bea\Ae works there is no other sovereign or 
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judge* These consequences, ever accompanying thein- 
dividual as the Shadow the body, appear in thenext birth? 
according to the time in nrliich the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works rule, and mentby them 
are led or driven aS the ox with the hook in its nose. 

The doctrin^ that at a certain period the whole UOi- 
\n>e will be destroyed at once (mfiha-prulfiyfi), is incor¬ 
rect. The world had no beginning, and will hate no end i 
as long as there are works, there must be birth, as wellas 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on Which they 
may he performed, and their consequences eitherenjoyed 

or endured. * - 

** 

The pi ogress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastrl of in the customs of a coun¬ 
try, is as follows: first, the act Is considered and resolved 
upon in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words^' 
and lastly it is accomplished by going through the’ dif-^ 
ferent parts which are essential to the action. lleijCe it 
follows, that religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, and actions. * Some actions however afro purely 
those of the mind, or of tlfe yorce, or of the body. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depends on tbo sfote of 
the heai t. 

The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given : God is simple sound; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as 
light; hut the power of liberation, lies in the soundGed 
—God. When the repeater is perfect, the incantatfon^r 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the fotm'Of 
simple 1 jght or glory. ’ ' 
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The objects of worship which are within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without faith re¬ 
ligious actions are destitute of fruit: therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs; 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 

he should be guilty of a serious crime. 

« 

* 

There are four different characters in the world: he 
who perfectly observes the commands; he who practises 
the commands^ but follows evil; he who does neither good 
nor evil, and he who does nothing but evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
to obserye. 


SECT. XXX .—Other Systems of Philosophy. 

• 

The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
comprized in the six dttrshtinfls ; yet it is proper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
Shatwttttt, the regular Pouranics, ,the Khttndilniis, the 
Bouddhtis, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. 


SECT. XXXI .—Of the Doctrines taught by these Sects. 

Previously to the time of Ramanoojacharyil the Shatwtttfl 
sect had sunk into oblivion, but since that period a body 
of persdns called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India: at present they are most nume¬ 
rous in Kilrnatft.—‘These persons study die work of Ra- 
wtfgH$tt, and a comment by Tatacharyfl; also the essence 
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of these writings as selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by Arfishamu*Palfimg-Vyttnkiltacharyii, and ano¬ 
ther treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by Kftghoo-NatTid-DeekshitH —Their opinions ap¬ 
pear to be in substance as follow: God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause,*&c. are wholly inapplicable to a being des¬ 
titute of form or body. Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of torm, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage to body, and Hot a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divirie form proceed rays of glory, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity id perfect 
joy. Creation arose from his wjjl; and the desire to cre¬ 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed,God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe.—In obtaining liberation, devotion is 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future r 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near tbe deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine jdeipg. This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that id is fat; , 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is tube near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the pooramls appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philosophical en¬ 
quiries, they still abound with speculations from whfch 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys¬ 
tem, it is well known Was taught by Lotou-Hflrshiintt, who 
attracted around him many disciples, and formed a dis- 

u 3 
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tinct sect. 8 The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the following; 
Naraydnd, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Brtfmba, Vishnoo and Shivd, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Naraydnd has been frequently incar¬ 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leadei or guide, or as 
a hero. In the different forms of the gods, to meet the 


immediate and pirate wants of mankind, as, to remove 
diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. The worship of 
God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing 
to his image, doing menial service in a temple, &c.; by 
words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name, 
&c., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 


he assumes, 


ShVee-Hdrshtf, the author of the Noishddhu, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called Khdndunti, a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy different from all the ddrshdnds, and 
to have received in consequence the name of Khdnddnd- 
karfi, or the destroyer; but the author has not learnt in 
what {feints he differed from the ddrshdnds. 

» 

Amongst the Bouddhds there were aix sects of philo¬ 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but al) agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some account of these sects and of 'their principles, he 
begs leave to refer the reader to them. 


* In Bengal, at present, those who are called ponjapils are persons who 
have some one or more of the poor^nus. 
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SECT* XXXll.— Of the Lam Both, or* SmriteeK *. 

Shastriis, 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the 
character of the philosopher, the lawgiver, and the her¬ 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli¬ 
gious duty add ceremony mentioned in the worits called 
smritee, as may be seen by a slight inSBjftt i of tire trans¬ 
lation ofMunoo by Sir W. Jones, and m the following list 
of books still extant. The original smritees are said to 
have been compiled from the v6d(t* by certain sages', 
Mdnoo, IJtree, Vishnoo, Hareetd, Yagnfivdlkyti, 
Ooshdna, llngira, Ytiiffi, Apdlstdmbtt, Sdmvtlrtttt, Knty- 
ayflnd > Yrihfispdtee, Pdra c *iifrd, Yyasd,Shdnkd^Ltkhitd, 
Ddkshd, Goutdmd, Shatatupfl, and Vdsbisht’hd, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter o£ thi# 
volume. Eaehof these sages, it is supposed) 
separate volume under the different titles ef law/ 4 This 
modern smritees give quotations' from these ancient 
writers in confirmation Of the opinions maintained by 
their authors; but if we except Mfinod, it does nolttppear 
that the eutire work of any one of the sages has survived 
the ravages of time; 1 the sentences oftYagudvulky d } 
found in the comments ef Mitakshdra, tJpttrarktt, and 
Yeerdmitroddyd, cCrnidt be the whole of the work of 
Yagndvdlkyd. * 

h From smree, *o remember, , * * 

1 This is the opinion of the BiahtpOas, but a respected friead sa^ f 4 I 
bejlcve aU the ancient smritees are In the College library ; sonie^f fl»em 
arc cotftpi i/rd in a few pages, btart'fcavv'm> donbt of their beingati <$tant,** 
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SECT. XXXIII.— List of the Law Books still extant . 

Ancient works. —Mtinoo, the work translated by Sir 
W. Jones.—A comment on ditto, by Koollooku-bhdttd.— 
Another by Medha-tit’hee.—Mduoo-sdnghita, an abridge 
ment of Mdnoo.—Extracts, or the work* of Utree, 
Vishnoo, Hareetd, Yagnuvulkyd, Ooshdna, Apdstdmbd, 
Sumvdrttd, Boodhu, Vnhusputee, Vyasd, Shankin'/, 
Likhitd, Ddkshflr,\Goutdmd, and Vushisht’hu.—Yagnd- 
vulkyd-sdnghita, explanation of the sentences ofYagnd- 
vdlkyd.—DeepU'kitlika, a comment on the work of 
Yagndvdlkyu, by Shootdpanee.—Another byUpdrarkd.— 
Mitakshdra, another comment on the same work.—Mitnk* 
shflra-teeka-soobodhinee, a comment on the Mitakshdra. 
—Another by Baldm-bhuttd. 

Works on the Duties of Kings .—Rajd-dhurmu-kous- 
toobhd.—Rajd-vydvdharu k -sdngrdhd.—Vytivdharu-mad. 
hdrd. —Yydvdhard-ehintamdnee. —Vydvdhard-matrika. 
—Y ydvdharu-tdtwd.—V y dYilhard-mdyookhu. 

Works on the Law of Inheritance. —Mdddnft-parijatd, 
one of the ancient smritees.—Dayd-bhagd.—A comment 
on ditto.—Other comments on ditto by Mfihdshwdrd, 
Shree-Nat’hd, Uchyootd, Rughoo-ndnddnd, and Shree- 
Krishnd-tdrkaldnkaru. — Dayd-rdhdsyd. — Yivadd-chin- 
tamdnee. — Yivadd*rdtnakdrd. —Vivadarndvd-setoo.— 
Dayd-nirndyd, by Sbree-kdrd.—Duttukd-ddrpdnd, on 
adoptea children.—>• Ddttd-meem&ngsa, on ditto.—Vivadu- 
tanddvd, by Kdmdiakdrd. — Sdtwd-vichard. — Sdtwd- 
rhi^i^d.—Yivadd-chdndrika, by Untintd-ramu.—ViVa- 

,, his word should be sounded somewhat like vdvdbarti, though the 
eftjjjrt sound cannot be given with the Rom&^plpliabet. ^ 
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dfi-bfingarnuvfi.—Dayfi-tfitwfi.—A comment on ditto by 
Kashee-rarofi-vachfispfitee.—Nirnttyfi-sindhoo.-NirniIya* 
mritfi. — Vivadii-chfindrfi. — Vivadarnfivfi-sarfi. — MiU 
dfinfi-rutnfi-prfideepfi.—Dayfi-sfingrfihfi, by Shree-Krish- 
nfi-lfirkalfinkaru.—A comment on the Daytt-vivdktt, by 
ditto. 


Works relative to the Canon Laws, —Acharfi-chfindrika. 
Anhikfi-tfitwu, on the daily duties of Hindoos.—Anhikacha* 
rfidfitwri.-Acharfi-sarfi-anhiktt-vidhee,^differentduties. 
—Acharfi-chfindrika. — Acharii prttdeepfi. —Sfidacharfi- 
sfingrfihfi.—Achar6ndo<>sh6khfirfi.-~Acharadurshfi.—Sfi- 
dacharfi-chfindrodfiyfi.—Achartt-mttyookhtt.—Tit’hee-kd* 
la, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by Bhfivfi* 
d6vfi.—Pruyogfi-sfingrjihfi, an abridgment.—Chfindogtt- 
bhashy fi.—A comment on d’ * to, byGoon ti-Vishnoo*bhutt fi. 
—Udbhootfi-dfirpfinfi, byMadhfivfi.-Gfinga-vakya-vfilee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.—Sttmbiltsfirtt-kou- 
moodee, on all the ceremonies of the'year.—-Dhttmifi* 
sfingrfilifi, a work on various ceremonies, by Pfirtim,. 
hfingsfi pfirivrajfikfi.—Sbantee-mfiyookhfi, on the means 
of averting evil.—Va$oo-d£vfi~pfiddfitee, of setting up 
and worshipping the images of Vishnoo.—MfilfimasQ- 
tfitwfi, on the mfilfi months, 1 and the ceremonies belong* 
ing to these months.—A comment on ditto.—Another by 
Ramti-mohfinfi'vachfispiUee. — Tit’hee-tfitwfi, on lunar 
days, and their peculiar ceremonies.—A comment on 
ditto, by Kashee-ramfi-vidya-vachfispfitee.—Ekardfisbee* 
tfitwfi, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A comment on 
ditto.—Another, by Mohfinfi-goswamee.—Another, by. 


1 Intercalary months, intended by the Hindoos to bring their reckoning by 
solar and lunar time to an agreement. Their calendar requires one erery 
2§ years. 
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Kaahee-ramii-fidya-va<ibtlspatee.—Yatra-tGtwti, on jour- 
nies and pilgrimages.—Snanii-deepika, on bathing cere- 
monies.—SQngkQlpu-koumoodee, on the annunciation of 
different ceremonies.—Nrisinghu-prusadd, on the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnoo, half-lion, half-man.—Krityfi-tiifwd, 
on the duties of Hindoos.—Nrisingil-v ajupe vee, on sacri¬ 
fices.—Shivu-pooja-silngnlhu, an abridgment, on the wor¬ 
ship ofShivd.—Neetee-mttyookhti, on the dutiesofthellin- 
doos —Prutisht’ha-mttyookhu, a similar work.—Vfistoo- 
shastru, on thr^eremonies connected with building a 
family residence.—Jfila-shftyaramotaftrgu, on the conse¬ 
cration of pools and gardens to public use.—Kalu-nir- 
mlyti-deepika, on times of worship.—Sd mu) u-priideepii, 
a similar woik.—Poorooshd-medd-pdddhdtee, on human 
sacrifices.—Koondodyotti, on altar^for sacrifices.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto.—Dhfirmd-prtideepd, on various ceremo¬ 
nies.—Prdghdtdktt, ditto.—Dhtirmd-prdvritee, ditto.— 
Pdrishisht’hfi-prtikashu, ditto, —* Shivti-prtiti&ht’ha, on 
setting up an image <of the lingtt.—Vishnoo-prdtisht’ha- 
vidhee, ditto ofVishnoo.—Kritya-rdtna-vdlce, on cere¬ 
monies,—Kritytt-kulpa-turoo.^Snantt-soptrd, sentences 
on ablutions.—Dhttrmd-sdngrdhd, an abridgment, on 
various duties.—Hrumhd-y dgnu-tdrpunfiryidhee, on sacri¬ 
fices.—VidhaniS-mala, on various laws.-^Dhdrmd-vivekd, 
on the duties of the Hindoos.—Voisfond^pn the worship 
of Vishnoo.—Shantee-sard, on the influence of evil stars. 
—Sbivd-vakya-vulee, on duties commended by Shivtl. 
—Vdrshodyotd, on all thle ceremonies of theyear.w-Dino- 
dypttt, on daily ceremonies. JPCoia-tQtnaktlrtt, on forms 
of worship,—Lingarchttnft-chiindrika, on the worship of 
.the lingd.^Shantee-kdmfilakfird.—Chfindoganhikd, on 
the duties of the sarotl-vcdd Bramhilns, by Bhfivu-d6vu. 
—Ch^gdogd-piiddhutee, by the same writer.—Divo- 
itlndfi, a work by Divbdabd.—Rafnd-pi dkashd, 
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on the festivals of Ramu.— Dhdrntd-decpika, on different 
cereraotifefc.*-P&ddhtttee, by B hit v d-dc vd, a similar work. 
Prdyogti-dttrpftntt, another similar Work.—Kfirmopdddw 
shinee, another work on ceremonies.—Kritytt-rajti, ditto. 
—Kslitiytl-sdnkshdptt, by Gdn6shfi*bhdttfi.—•Vyvtist’har* 
nuvfi, by Raghttvfi-bhuttd.—Another work* under the 
same name by Rughoo-nat’bu-sandbhourod.—Smritee- 
sungrdhd, by Ramd4)hddn1nyayaldnkrird.-—Vydvtt8t*ha- 
sarQ-hitngrulm, by Ramti-Govindd.—Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantfi-vageeshtt.^^htiktee-s'ttndtt'r- 
bhu, on devotion.^Doorgabhdktce-tdrfln^mee, On faith in 
Doorga.—Sdmdjalokti, by Pddmd-nabhd.—SlmodrHpttd- 
dhutee-niroopund, the way of the shdodrds.—Shantee- 
rdtnd, by Kdmulakdrd.—Tit’hee-nirndyd. 

On the Offerings to the Manes of ^rtcesfors.-Shradd- 
huvivekd, by Vach&spiHce-roisbrd.—A comment onditto, 
by Shrec-Krishnd-tdrkaldnkaru.—Another by Achacyi$ 
chooramdnee.—Shraddhd-koumoodcei—Shraddhu-ehinta- 
~mttnee.—Shraddhd-sagdrd.—Shraddhd-ttitwd.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto, entitled Bhavart’htt-decpika. 4 —Anotherby 
Kashee-ramtt-vidya-vachdspdtee.—Another Comment on 
ditto. — Shraddfrd-mdyookhd. — Shraddhfl-gflngrGhu,*- 
Shraddhfi-lchttndd, by Hemadree.—Shraddhtt-gGrtd-ptt- 
tee.—ShraddH^Hdoo-shekhttrd.—Pitree*bhilktee-tdidngi- 
nec.—Shraddhti-kdlpii-lilttt —Sdpindee*kurdnfi.—SQrv- 
vu-shraddhd-pdddhutee.—Vrishotsdrgii, on the offering 
of a bull.—Ootsdrgthmdyookhd, ori the consecration of 
offerings.—Krityd-prftkashtt. 

Works on Atonements. —Praydschittd*vivektt.—Pfayd- 
<dichittft-tutwd.—A comment on ditto.—Another by Go- 
vindanundd.—Another by Kashee-ramd*vidya-vachds* 
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ptftee.—Prayttshchittfi*prftdeeptt.—Pray itshehittfi-m fly oo- 
khd.—Pray&shchittendoo-shekhdrd. 

On Purifications. —Shoodhee-kiimulakuru.—Usliouchii- 
smritee-chttndrika.—Shooddhee-rtttmakttrtt, by Chttnde- 
shwdrfi.—Shooddhee-ttitwti.— A comment on ditto.— 
Shooddhee-vivekd.—Shooddhee mdyookd. 

On the Ten Initiatory Ceremonies. —Sungskarfi-gilnu- 
ptttee. — Sdngskard-koustoobhd.— Sunsgskard-bhaskuru. 
Sdngskard>kdmCllakiirfi — Sdngskardkula. — Sdngskaru- 
tdtwd.—Sdngskard-mdyookhd. 

On Vows. —Vrdtd-sard.—Yrdtarku.—Vriitii-rajil.— 
V rdtd-koumoodee. 

» 

On Punishments .—Dundtt-viveku. 

On Oaths. —Divyd-tdtwd. 

On Gifts. — Dantt-koumoodee. ■— Danti-mfiyookhu.— 
Dand-kriya-koumoonSe, by Gotindandndti,*—Dand-kul- 
ptt-tftroo,~-Danfi-rdtnakdrd.—Dand-sagdrd, by Bdllal- 
sdnd.*—Dand-kdmdlakdrd. — Mdha-dand-pdddhdtee, on 
splendid gifts.—Duifi-chfindrika.—Slnrifthd-dand-vidhee, 
on the sixteen gifts.—Ddshd-kdrmd-pdddhdtee, a similar 
work.—Danu-heera-villee. 

On Ancestry. — Gotrfi-pruyiiru-munjilree. — Gotrfl- 
prdvdrd-dftipdnd. 

Otftj&ply Places. —Pdrdshoo-ramd-prdkashd.—Trisf- 
hdll^too, on the holy places, Kasliec, Gtiyu, and Prd- 
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yagd. — Teert’hd-chintamdnee.—Teert’hd-priiyogtI-dee- 
pika.—Gdya-s£too, on tbe holy place Gflya. 

« 

On Marriages —Oodvahd*tdtwd.—Oodvahfi-vivlkd. 

■ ^ 

On Transmigrations. —Vrihdt-kdrmd-vipakd-sarfi-Bun- 
grdhfl, on the fruits of the actions of former births.— 
Kdrmd-vipakd-sartt. 

Works on various subjects .—Smritee-sard, by Hdree- 
nat’hd —Another work under the same name.—Smritee- 
sdngruhd, a compilation.—A modern work of the same 
kind under this name — Smritee-chdndrika, an explana¬ 
tion of different laws.—Harti-ldta-teeka, a comment on 
the Hard-ldta.—•Jdtu-mtillu vilaati.—Dvvoitu-nirnQyu.— 
A modern work under this name, by Chdndrd-sh^khdrtt- 
vachdspdtee.—A comment on ditto, entitled Kaddmbdree. 
—Voijdydntee, a comment.—Siddhantd-piyooshd.—Ni- 
bdndhd-sdrvuswd.—Narddd-smritee, a work attributed 
to the sage Narddd.—Tdtwararitd.—Pttrashdrd-smritee. 
—Vrihdt-parashuree, a similar though a larger work.—. 
Pdrashdrtt-smritee-vyakhya, a comment on the work of 
Pdrashdrd. Jdyd-singhd-kdlptt-droomtt, a work by Jfi- 
yd-singh&.—tfdwoitd-nirndyd, on spirit.and the animal 
soul*—Ttttwft-deepika.—Dind-kfirodyotfi. — Siddhantd- 
peeyooshd, on the decision of doubts.—D6vdld-smritee, a 
work by Ddvdld.—Vriddhd-Shatatdpd.—Rdtnadee-ptt- 
reeksha, on the method of examining precious stones.-r- 
Smritee-mdnjdlee.—Janukyandndd-bodhd.-Vrihdt-shdn- 
khd-smritee.—Stirvd-dttrshdnd-stingrtihd, an abridgment 
of all the ddrshdntis.—Narddd-sfinghita.—Dhfirmdrsod- 
trd.—Kashydpd.—Mtiharntivd. — Mdharndvabhidhand. 
—Smritee-chintamdnee, by* Gdnga-dhdrd.—Goutflmd- 
sootrd-teeka. — Sukttlfi-mtttd-sdngrdhd, an,abridgment 
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of various opinions.—Dwoitu-purishishtu-tccka.-Sniritee* 
puriblia^ha, by ViSrdlnlmanix.—Smritee-rutr*akiirti,by Y6- 
dacharyd.—Grfint’hd-rajil, by Rughoo-nat’hfi-garvubhou- 
inff.—Uchyootu-chiikrfivurttce,—Smritce-koustoobhu. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are also many others, not now tp be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the works most frequently referred to', are the 
Daytt bhagu, and DayK-tutwii. In criminal causes the 
Hindoo law books are not consulted. 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me¬ 
thod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature^of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastru does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the kiiig as the chief magis¬ 
trate,. and through him to all appointed by him to admi¬ 
nister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 
are highly proper : he is indeed made absolute, and the 
lives and properties of all his subjects are left to his ar¬ 
bitrary will; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar¬ 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of ded$h< He is how¬ 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes; kind of speech; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his ablutions, and worship the god*; to pre¬ 
sent due obeisance to the gods and bramhuns ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to the 
sha^ft; to keep in subjection lust, anger, avarice, folly, 
<j£anf Sin ness and pride; to keep himself from being se- 
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duced by the love of gaming 1 and of the chase; to restrain 
his love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical in/- 
struments; to refrain from sleep during the day; from 
wine; from molesting men of worth; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property ; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden tp slay a suppliant, a spec¬ 
tator, a persorf asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary. Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings tojts gods; and effects and money 
to the bramhiins. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers'of the peacock ; to unite to himself 
seven or eight wise counsellors; to employ a sober and 
virtuous secretary, andmhn of good principles as messen¬ 
gers. He is to prevent cr mes; to listen to complaints; 
to forbear to touch sacred property; to consult with his 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not whet^, 
there are parrots or other talkative birds. * 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge: it allows him, however, to appoint bramhdns (on 
no account shoodrds) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsefeis allowed, but not in criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible. Persons guilty of enormous crimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be- 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows :—a bram- 
hdn must swear by the truth ; a kshdtriyd by the animal 
on which he rides, or by his arms; the voishyd, by his 
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cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold; the shoodrfi, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend. 0 The severest threatenings against perjury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi¬ 
dence : as an example of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
false testimony, the following specimens are extracted: 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affair con¬ 
cerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. . In an af¬ 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur¬ 
red by the murder of all the mgn who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
fond, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea¬ 
tures in the world, and a person thus peijured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; 
—1. on debt, or loans for consumption;—2. deposits 
and loans for use;— 8. sale without ownership4. con¬ 
cerns among partners;—5. subtraction cftVtfhat has been 
given; —G. non-payment of wages or hire;—7. non-per¬ 
formance of agreements;—8. recision of sale and pur- 

m A copespoudent says, " The sentence '% * The judge shall adjure 
the bramhun t» his truth; -the kshtttriyii, by his vehicle aud arms; the 
voishyti, by his implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchandize; and the 
shSodrtt by (1 think) every curse.' Oaths are only to be resorted to where 
human evidence cannot be procured, in which case ordeal, as well as oaths, 

nd other appeals to God, arc to stand instead of human testimony.” 

1. 
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chase;— 9. disputes between master and servant;—10. 
contests ou boundaries;—11, 12. assault and slander;— 
13. larceny 14. robbery and other violence;—15. adul¬ 
tery ;—16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several duties ;—17. the law of inheritance;—18. gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. “ These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi¬ 
cial procedure in this world.” 

The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the 
enjoyment, and recovery of property, are very numerous, 
and extend to the minutest circumstances, and many of 
them, though with sad exceptions, arc truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or moveables, is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons, who are made re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death of a Hindoo. An 
adopted son, if the father leave sons born in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramlifiri 
have children from wives of three different casts, the 
children born of a bramhfincc must have the largest share 
of his property. If a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or their 
children, become his heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts, but not debts incurred by gaming or drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhun dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge 1 his 
debts, and throw the overplus of his property into the 
w ater. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. To a ma- 

VOL. IV. 
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gistrate, a master, or a bramhun, a person is not to be 
rud(fin demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son; 
the property of a brumhficharee to his spiritual guide; 
of a stitiyasce, to his pupil; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents, to her daughters. 

The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a sunyasee, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance out of tile 
property to which they are heirs. 

Interest from a bramhun is to be ten per cent; from a 
kshtftriyfi, fifteen; from a voishyu, twenty; and from a 
shoodru, fifty! 

The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar- 
Tiage: bramhu , in which a father gives liis daughter, 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast; 
— doivit, when, at a burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest as a fee:— arshft, in which the 
father gi'es his daughter away, receiving in return two 
cows; prajapiitr/i /, in which the fathe" saVs to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, “ Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion— asooru , in which the father, 
receiving presents, bestows his daughter ;—gandhurcu , 
a marriage in which the parties privately agree to treat 
each other J as man and wife :—rakshusuy in which the 
bridegroom overcomes his rivals in single combaty and 
inarrielthe daughter ;—poisJtachu , in which the daughter 
is drawn from her father's house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting; buying, selling, and partnership, 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just principles. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away his wife, with her own consent; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father’s con¬ 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back: it is dilttil, (given). If a man from a violent im¬ 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slave, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving support during a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a sunyasee, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt.— 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas~ 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation: 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when lie pronounces the words, I have 
made thee free.*” A woman marrying a slave, becomes 
herself a slave. A bramhfin can never be made a stave. 

x 2 
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The owner of a bramhfinee bull is not answerable for 
suclh bull after he is let loose.—A man of superior cast 
who falsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of¬ 
fender be of inferior cast, he is to have his tongue cut out, 
and a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhun, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. If a man call a robber, or an outcast, by those 
names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a robber or 
an outcast. 

The laws which relate to assault arc most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment , C£ All men are equal 
in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the higher casts, both as it respects fines and corporal 
punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
of the lower casts is barbarous aud cruel: the law, in all 
cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
punishing the bramhfin in the slightest manner for the 
greatest injustice, and the shoodrfi most heavily for the 
slightest ofTence against the bramble': the following ex¬ 
amples may suffice for proof: u If a man deprive another 
of life, he shall suffer death ; but if a bramhun do this, 
he shall be fined.” For striking a bramhfin, the shoodrfi’s 
handis to be cut off; for sitting c a his mat, his posteriors ; 
for speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut off; for seizing 
him by the head, both his hands are to be cut oif. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with im¬ 
punity if he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death (without examination) the person who shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf¬ 
fic, are to be fined. If a person manifest a propensity to* 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he pos¬ 
sesses. An unskilful m n daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled; the highway robber is directed to be stran¬ 
gled ; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut off, and to be cast upon a highway where fcftir 
roads meet; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all respects, the hand, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut off, and he is 
to be deprived of life. For stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand; and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot 
is to be cut off. For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 

x 3 
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act of breaking any thing closed up, for the first offence, 

is to ljave a finger cut off; for the second, his hand and 

foot; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 

flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a bramhiin, 

the hand is to be cut off. Thefts committed by bramhQns 

are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 

or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 

slavery for life. A bramhiin, on committing a robbery 
* 

worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 

A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio" 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that of a woman who has conic to him in distress. Adul¬ 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a mairied woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties: for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is fined one shilling and seven- 
pence ; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds; but for the actual per¬ 
petration of the crime, the offender, if a shoodru, must be 
deprived of virility, and then bn burnt alive; if a bram- 


* These were the horrid punishments formerly inflicted by this people, 
who hare been extolled as the most benevolent beings on earth. , 
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hiln, he must be fined twelve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the con- 
rent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some 
cases, the offender is compelled to marry the woman.— 
A bramhun, a kshtttriyu, or a voishyu, for aii unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoo- 
dru guilty of the same crime, must be-put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. , ' 

The Hindoo law regulates gaming as well as prostitu¬ 
tion : half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play. 

A man who shall have caused a bramhtin to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from, 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhun for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the vedu, a shoodru is to 
have boiling oil poured into his throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhun, he is to be deprived of 
life. 

* 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and six¬ 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a 
man's limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminis¬ 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murderiqg a 

x 4 
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man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child. For 
murdering her sacred teacher, her husband, or child, a 
woman must have her ears, nose, hands, and lips cut off, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. 
A bad wife is to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of ilie house 
without the consent of her husband ; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband; in which case, she is promised happiness in 
paradise during 35,000.000 of years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 

SECT. XXXIV ".—The Astronomical Shaslrus. 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, though m.xed with the mpst 
extravagant fancies, w ill long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powers of, intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sooryu-Siddhantu, by Bhaskurucharyu, 
in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work was produce^, the 
author would refer his readers to a leann d es.^ay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 
Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical 
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works are referred by the Hindoos themselves to the sdt* 
wu-yoogd. Most of the works mentioned below ? how¬ 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years ago, 
and others are not more than fifty or sixty years old. 


SECT. XXXV ".—Astronomical Works still extant . 

* 


Sooryu-siddhantu, and Siddhantu-shiromunee, by 
Bhaskttracharyu.—A comment on the former work, 
entitled Gobrart’hil-prdkashika, by Rdngfi-Nat’hu. — 
Others by Nree-singhd-gunuku and by Bhobdurd.— 
Leeb«vdtee, by Bhaskuracharyu.—Comments on ditto, by 
Gungadhuru, Rttngd-Nat’hu, Sbbrytt-dasu, afidGuneshd. 
—Vccjrt Gunitu, another work, by Bhaskuracharyd, on 
algebra, mensuration, Sic. — Gruhd-spushtu, on the 
planets.—Shooddhe-deepif i, by Govindanuudu.—Grdhd- 
charu,on the motions of the planets.—Bhoovdnodeepuku, 
by Pftdmu-nabhd.—A comment on the Vrihudjatuku, by 
Bhdttotpuiu.—Swuroduyu, with a comment on ditto, and 
another by Nurtt-Hftree.—Swuroduy u-y untril.—Shantikd- 


tutwamritd, by Narayunu-shdrma.—Moohobrtu-kdlpd- 
droomu, with a comment.—Jatdkd-ddrpdnu, on fortunate 
and unfortunate births.—Sarumdnjdree, by Vdnumalee- 
mishrd. — Vfirahd-sunghita, by VTirahu.—Jatukd, by 
Neelukunt’hu. — Dinu-sungrdhd. — Pruty unturu-ddsha- 
phulu. — Somu-siddhantu.— Ayotirnirndyd. —Jyotish- 
sard-sdngrdhu. — Horashdt-pdnchashika. —Shooddhee- 
rutuankoord. —Vushist’hd-sdnghita. — Jatuka-bhurdnd. 
—Meghu-mala.—Mbkdrundodahdrunu. —Rajmartdndd. 


—Tajdku - - Jatdku. -— Chdndronmeeldnu. 


—Sourii- 


bhashyd-veejd-gunitu, by Sobryd-dasd. — Siddhant’hd- 
sarvvd-bhoumu-vyakhya.—Bhaswutee.—Gruhu-chdritrd. 
— Grdhu-laghuvd. — YishwiVprddecpd. —Brdmhu-sid- 
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dhar.tu.—Siddhantil-milnjuree.—Moohoortu-chooramunee. 
—Siddhantu-tutwQ-viveku. — Brttmhu-siddhantu-vSejii- 
giinitG.—-Brfimhu-goopta-kritu.-Gunitd-rajfi, byKevulii- 
Ramu-Punchanfinu.° — Gruhu-yamillii. — Shree-pfitee- 
rhtnfi-mala.—Prfisfaru-chintamunee.--Runiulu*Uuhfisyi1. 
—Rekha-gunitu-kshetrfi-vyiml-haru. —Vrihut-sunghita, 
by*VitrahG-mihiru.—Siddhantti-sheshQ, by Kumftlakuru. 
—Sooryti-siddhantii-kirftnavulee.—Deepika, and a com¬ 
ment by RaghuvacharyG. — Sutkrityu-mook-tavGlee.— 

SumGrG'Saru. — KevGlu-chGndrika-Lughoo-jatukG.— 

NQrupGtce-juyGchGrya. — MukurundG. — ChGmutkaru- 
chintamunee.—Shccgru-bodbG. —GruhG-laghGvu.—Sha- 
lee-hotrG. 

SECT. XXX VL— Epitome of the Soort/it-siddhantu , 
by Bhaskuracharyu , a Bramhun. 

Time is thus divided : that which is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described: 
the period while a person can sound the vowel ee 
ten times, is called pranu; six pranus make one pulu ; 
sixty pill us, one dilndu; sixty dundils, one tit’hee; fifteen 
tit’hees, one pGkshu; two pukshus, one lunar month; 
twelve months make one year. 

The nine kinds of months are, bramhya , or a month of 
the life or reign of Briimha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogfis constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand great yoogus make one of 
BrGmfta’s days; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A doivu, or divine month, is com- 

0 Gopalii-tiirkaliiukaru, the son of this author, is now (1817) the chief 

p&ndit m the Serampore printing*office. 

* 
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posed of thirty years of mortals;— a pitru month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals ; — a prajuputtyu month ; — a souriiy or solar 
month;—a savunu month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time;—a chandru , or lunar month;—a nukshutrH 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty-seven stellar mansions. The s&tyti yoogfi 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the tretd 1,296,000; the 
dwapurd 864,000; the kulee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yoogus form a mu ha or great yoogu, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yoogds con¬ 
stitute a day of Brdmhn, called a kdlpd, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Brumha constitute the period of his life. 

The seven planets are Riivee (the sun), Chdndrd (the 
moon), Mtingdld (Mars) Boodhd (Mercury), Vrihds^ 
pdtee (Jupiter), Shookru (Venus), Shdnee (SatuiD). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
different degrees of rapidity. 

> 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &c. The 
circumference of the earth is 5059 yoj units, p and its 
diameter one-third of that number. 


An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for; when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 
when the sun and moon are found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 


also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
the length of their continuance, the appearance of these 

f vojuuu is eight miles. 
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planets during an eclipse, the parts of the planet which 
will first become affected, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con¬ 
junction. 

The progress of creation is thus described': Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters, scat¬ 
tered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Sun- 
kfirshUnfi, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed 11 rum ha ; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
Mungillu, Boodhii, Vrihusputee, Shookru, and Shiinee. 
Sooryttf in the form of Dwadushatma, divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (ufikshutrus). After this, 
were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firma¬ 
ment, the elevation of the highest star, of Shiinee, 
Vrihusputee, Mungulii, Sooryii, Shookru, Boodhii, and 
Chundru 4 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Liinka is in the centre of 
the earth; and to the east of Liinka, at the extremity of 
the eafth, is Yiimii-kotee; on its western extremity is 
Rortiiiku-piittunS 5 the antipodes of Liinka are the iuha- 
bitanj^ of Siddhee-poorii; and on the northern extfe- 
mity of the earth is Soomeroo, and on the southern Vurii- 
fihiilu. When the sun arises on Liinka, he sets on 
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Siddhe-poorii; at which time, at Yfimii-kotee, it is mid¬ 
day, and at Romukii-piHtunu midnight. 

To the north of Liinka is Bhariitii-vurshu, which co»- 
tains the mountain Himaluyu, to the north of which is 
Hdmiikdotu. To the north of Siddhee-poorfi is Kooroo- 
vtirshu, and the mountain Shringuvanii. To the north 
of Yimiu-kootee is Bhudrashwu-vurshu, and mount Ma- 
lyavanu. To the north of llomuku lies Kctoomulu-vur- 
shu, and the mountain Gundhu-madunu. On Soomdroo 
reside the gods. 

To the south of Liinka is the sea, which separates the 
territories of the gods and giants; and in a continued 
southerly direction, are the following seas and islands: 
first the salt sea; then Shaku-dweepu, and tjie sea of 
milk; Shalmulee-dwcepii, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
sliu-dweepil, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
chu-dweepu, and the sea of sugar-cane juice ; Gomedii- 
kii-dweepu, and the sea of spirituous liquors; Pooshku* 
ru-dweepu, and the sea of fresh water; and still further 
southwards Vurii-vanulu. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven pa talus, the abodes of the hydras. 

Bhaskuracharyu next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 

The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davis’s Essay on the “ Astrono¬ 
mical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se¬ 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches: 

u I suppose ifc sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c., is the 
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same as ours; that their astronomical year is sydereal, or 
containing that space of time in which the sun, departing 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Meshu; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun-rise, 
instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Mcshii in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in¬ 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 

11 It has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla¬ 
netary motions; and the ancient Hindoos chose that point 
of time counted back when, according to their motions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Meshu, or Aries; and 
coeval with which circumstance they upposed the crea¬ 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of yedrs compared with the 
enormous antiquity, that will be hereafter stated; but, 
having discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap¬ 
sides also, a*c.d taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
1,955,864,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and 2,361,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 
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ther the grand anomalistic period denominated a kulpfl, 
and fancifully assigned as the day of Brihnha. The kulptl, 
they divided into miinwunturds, and greater and less 
yoogus. The use of the munwuntiiru is not stated in the 
Sooryu-Siddhantu; but that of the muha, or greater yoagii, 
is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is lound, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

(i These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be¬ 
gan their motions, a rignt'line, drawn from the equi¬ 
noctial point Litnka through the centre'of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planets to the first star in Aries : their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com¬ 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
are the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lurtga: for places east or west of that meri¬ 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth’s surface, called in Sungskritii 
the deshanturtt. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner ; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place, determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 


“ The division of themfihayoogti into thesfitwft, treta, 
dwapurfi, and kttlee ages, does not appear from the $bo- 
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ryii-Siddhanlu to answer any practical astronomical pur¬ 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 
Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the 
munwitnturu and kulpu to the same foundation: either 
way the latter will be found anomalistic.” 

<£ In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sobryu-Siddhantu. The 
corrections of Vecdii at present used, are contained in 
one column/ and the inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in¬ 
serted according to the same shastril. Its diminution 
ddes not appear to have been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Mtikikundu and also in the 
Gruhu-laghuvu, the latter written only 268 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

il The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sungskritu 
the krantee, and spoken of in the teeka, or commentary, 
on the Soorvu-Sidhantu, as the son’s path, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
as the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic year, I shall farther on give a translation of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentary, 
concerning it.” 

r “ This I unit, however, at present omit, not having as yet discovered the 
corrections of this kind that will bring even the sun's place, computed by 
the SborjO-Siddbantu, exactly to an agreement with the astronomical books 
in present usd. Of these books, the principal are the Giiihtl laghuvii, com¬ 
posed about 268 years ago, the tables of Mukiii “mdu used at Bennies and 
Tirhoot, and the Siddhantu-Rftbusyu used at Nudef'ya j the last wiitten in 
1,513 Shtiku, or 1 Drears ago." 
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<( We have now, according to the Hindoo system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of Meshfl, with which, by the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the Soory ti- 
Siddhantfi, that to assume a period so great is unneces- 
sary; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the treta age,j at which instant all the grQ- 
hds, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in M&ihii, except the apogees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
kiilee age: for the greatest common divisor of the num¬ 
ber of days composing the muha yoogu and the pla¬ 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years; and the treta and 
dwapurii ages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne¬ 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the kiilee 
yoogu* in determining the mean longitifde of the planets 
themselves; but for the position of their apsides and 

* “ Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go far- < 
ther back than to some assigned date of the sra Shtikfi; but having the 
planets'places determined for that point of time, they compute their mean 
places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, 'or 
by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work i as in GrtthiU 
Laghttvfl, Siddhantfi.Riihfisyfi, and many other books. An inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such books only, might easily be led __ 
to assert that the bramhfttis compute eclipses by set forms, couched in 
enigmatical verses, out of which it would be difficult to derelope their system 
of astronomy; and this I apprehend was the case with Mons. Sonnerat. 
The Jyotish pundits in general, it is true, know little more of astronomy 
than they leam from such books, and they arc consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the science; but there are some to be met with who are 
better Informed." 


VQl. IV. 


r 
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nodes, the elapsed time since the creation must be used ; 

t 4 

or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the numbers* 
387 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

(C For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in 
which the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sines.” 

Cl To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec¬ 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.” 

. 6i Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain- 
ed r it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
w hether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in w' ieh case the tit’hee, 
or date of the moon’s synodical month, must be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
j|)f her full or change. Her distance in longitude from 
Ihe sun^ divided by 72Qf the minutes contained in a tit’hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 360% the quotient shows the tit’¬ 
hee she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per¬ 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
difijsijpnce between that fraction and 720 is the distance 
she* Ras to go to her opposition, which will be in time 
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proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being deter- 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place 
of the node, may he known for the instant of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom¬ 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here; and the same may be said with respect to the decli¬ 
nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

(( It is evident from what has been explained, that the 
pundits, learned in the Jyotish shastru,have truer notions 
of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general: and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
brand) fins, that eclipses a v . occasioned by the interven¬ 
tion of the monster Hahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the vedits and pooranits, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science: and, where reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces¬ 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain tilings, as stated in other shastrils, <c might have 
u been so formerly, and may be so still; but for astrono* 
<£ mical purposes, astronomical rules must be followed.’* 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
unphilosophical opinions. Bhaskiiru argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se¬ 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
them to relt upon ; and Nfiril-singhtt, in bis commentary, 

y 2 
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shows that by Rahoo and Ketoo, the head and tail of the 
monster, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon's nodes and the quantity 
of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
K£too; on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist¬ 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed., and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre¬ 
judice to astronomy.” 

Cl The argument of Vurfihu-acharyu concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon's distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

il The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojfinils. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
by-the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yoju- 
nils, as it is determined in the Soory s -Siddhantfi. Jn the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra¬ 
dius being made to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
She knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia¬ 
meter to the circumference; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 
1,627, &c., by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136; and it is deter¬ 
minedly the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to 3. 14,159, &c. In the pooranus the circumference 
I of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojttnus; and 
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to account for this amazing difference, the commentator 
before quoted! thought “ the yojfinu -lated in theSooryif- 
“ Siddhantu contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
“ the pooranus; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth 
il was really of that size in some former kulpfi. More- 
c< over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
<c earth increases in bulk : however, for astronomical pur- 
u poses, the dimensions given by Sooryu must be assumed/’ 
The equatorial circumference being assigned, the circum¬ 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter¬ 
mined. As radius 3,438 is to the lumbujyu or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude> 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,059, 
to the dimension in yojunus required, 

“ Of a variety of met’.jds for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the pulubhfi, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator.” 

41 The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which 
the Sooryu-Siddhantu describes as passing over Liinka, 
Rohitukii, Uviintee, and Siinghita-sard. Uvdntee is said 
by the commentator to be 44 now called Oojjuyinee,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions. The distance of Benares from this me¬ 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojunu eastward; and as 
4,565 yojttnu, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty 
diindds, the natural day, so is sixty-four yojdntis to 0 
dttndu, 50 puld, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares/ A total lunar 

* “ This day (Astronomical day) is accounted to begin atjniduight uni * 

Y 3 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one piilus 

later than a calculation gave it for Lanka, and *11 — 

& . t>0 

sixty-four yojunti, the difference of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.” 

For the dimensions of the moon’s kukslnl (orbit) the 
rule in the Sungskritii text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in¬ 
formed himself of the methods used by European astro¬ 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, to compute the time of her 
ascension front the sensible kshitiju, or horizon, and her 
distance from the suit when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find the time of her passage from the one point 
to the other; or, in other words, u to find the di Here nee 
<c in time between the meridian to which the eye referred 
<c her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which difference of time she will have passed through a 
space equaWto the earth’s semi-diameter or 800 yojunu : 
and by proportion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
80 is 800 yojunu to the circumference of her kfiksha, 
324,000 yojimu. The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s motion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked; but it does not seem 
that they had any idea of the first, 11 and the latter (hey 

the rfiklm (meridian) of Liiuka ; and at all places cast or west of that mcri- 
diau, as much sooner or later as is their deshanlihu (longitude) reduced 
** to time, according to the Sooryu-Siddliantii, Bittmhu-Siddbauiu, Vii- 
** shisht’Hu Siddhautu, Soniu-Siddhantii, PurasliiiruSiddhantii, and Uryii- 
“ bhutlii. According to BiCimbii-gooptii and others, it begins at sun-rise ; 

according to the Roniuku and others, it begins at noon ; and according to 
“ the ArshQ-Sifhihantu, at sun-set.” (Comment on theSooryu-Siddliantu). 

,l Bat'they are not wholly ignorant of optics: they know the angles of 
fofotenee and reflection to be equal, and compute the place of a star or pla- 
as it would be seen reflected front water or a mirror.” 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Euro¬ 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,000. which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
Muyu, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sooryii-Siddhantu. 

“ By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di¬ 
mensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, 
those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun’s 
revolutions in a rniiha yoogfi 4,320,000 are to the moon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,733,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojunij to the sun’s orbit 4,331,500 yojunft ; and 
in the same manner ft” the kakshus, or orbits of the 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the Hin¬ 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. # 

u For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly^ then by proportion, 
as that tiijic is to a natural day, so are their orbits to their 
diameters respectively; which of the sun is 6,500 yojfinii; 
of the moon, 480 yojiinu.” 

u The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sha¬ 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for the in¬ 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of tlie 
operation differs in no respect that I know of from the 

y 4 
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metlgpcl of European astronomers, to compute a lunar 
eclipse.” 

* 

“ The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo hours, 
when it will happen after midnight; but, for the cor¬ 
responding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it is further necessary to compute the length of the arti¬ 
ficial day and night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the fiyiinangshii or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of M£shii, the sun's right ascension and declination; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned in their 
order .”—See the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly em¬ 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the deepest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi¬ 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia.* The Veejft-Gfinitu, a Sung- 

* See Mr. Strachey's preface to the VeejCi-Gunitu. In this preface Mr. 
Strachey observes, “ It appears from Mr. Davis's paper that the Hindoos 
knew the distinctions of sines, cosines, and versid sines. They knew that 
the difference of the radius and the cosine is equal to the versed sine; that 
in a right-angled triangle, if the bypothenuse be radius the sides are sines and 
cosines. They assumed a small arc of a circle as equal to its sine; They 
constructed on true principles a table of sines, by adding the first and second 
differences'. From the VetjO-Gunitu it will appear that they knew the chief 
properties of right-angled and similar triangles. They have also rules for 
finding the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures; among others the 
rules for the area of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
circle there are these rules [given by Mr. Strachey]. Also formulae for the 
sU«W 0 f the regular polygons of 3,4,5, 6, 7, 8,9 sides inscribed in a circle. 
There are also rules for finding the area of a circle, and tbe surface and soli¬ 
dity of a sphere.*’ ?* 
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skrittt treatise on Algreba, by Bhaskttracharyfi, and otfier 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts. Mr. 
Davis says, “ Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea¬ 
tises on algebra from which BhaskHrH declares he ex¬ 
tracted his VeejQ-Ganitu,and which in this part of India 
are supposed to be entirely lost.” “ A Persian translation 
of the Vceju-Gunita was made in India,” says Mr. Stra- 
chey, “ in the year 1634, by Ata Oollah Rfisidee.” The 
same gentleman says, u Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Leelavutee, a .work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &c. 
from which work it appears that “ Bhaskiira must have 
written about the end of the I2th century or beginning of 
the 13th.” Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 
“ By order of king IJkbur, Foizee translates into Per¬ 
sian, from the Indian lanp-iage, the book Leelavutee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.” “ We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, “ be 
too fastidious in our belief, because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras; wejiave access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we see that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, We cannot reason¬ 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema¬ 
tical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub¬ 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishii-Tiitwii:— 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
ldgntis. The duration of a lttgntt is from the first appear- 
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an$e of any sign till the whole would be above the hori¬ 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
celebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regu- 
lated. 

There are twenty-seven niikshfitrus, viz. stellar man¬ 
sions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
zodiac, viz. Usliwinee, Bhurunee, and a quarter of Krit- 
tika, form Meshu, or Aries ; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of Rohmer, and half of Mrigusliira, make 
VrishQbhit, or Taurus ; half of Mrigusliira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Poonilrviisoo, make Mit’- 
hoonu, the Trains; a quartet* of Poonurviisoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlcsha, make Kurkutu, the Crab; 
Mugha, Pdorvuphtilgoonce, and a quarter of Ootuphul- 
goonee, make Singhu, or Leo; three parts of Ootiir- 
phulgoonee, the whole of Ilusta, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Kiinya, or Virgo; half of Chitra, the 
whole of Sweatee, and three quarters of Vishakha, form 
Toola, or lAb.ru; a quarter of Vishakha, the whole of 
Unooradha and Jyesht’ha, are included in Vrishchikfi, or 
Scorpio ; Modi a, Pdorvasharha, and a quarter ofOotflra- 
sharha, form Dhfinoo, or Sagittarius; three quarters of 
Ooturasharha, the whole of Shruvuna, and half of Dhu- 
nisht’ha, form Mukilrit; half of, Dlitinisht'ha, the whole 
of Shittttbhisho, and three parts of Pdorvubhadrftpiida, 
make up Koombhu, or Aquarius; one part of Podrvub- 
hadrQpuda, the whole of QoturbhadnlptUla, and Revutee, 
form Meenu, or PJsces. This work describes the cere¬ 
monies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, 
at the time of each nuksliutrit. 

The moment when the sun passes ipto a new sign is 
called sttnkrantee: the naufes of the siinkrantees are, 
Mttfovishoovi^ Vishnoo-pudce, Shurusheetee, Dukshina- 
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yfinit, Julitvishoovu, and Ootdraytinu. The sfinkratftee 
Mfihavi«hoovu occurs inV^oishnkhu; Vishnoopfidce occurs 
in ‘Joisht’hu, Bhadru, Ugruiiayunu, and P|pdgoom1; Shfi- 
ru-sheetee occurs in Asharliu, Ashvvinu, PoushQ and Choi- 
trii; Dukshi»n\ itnu in Shraviinu; Julttvishoovu in Kar- 
tikfi; and Ooturayunii in Mnghu. By performing certain 
religious ceremonies at the moment of a sunkrantee, the 
shastru promises very great bcne^teMo the worshipper; 
but this period is so small,^ that "'ftd/r ceremony can be 

' ' ft , 

accomplished during its conlinuaftec j the sages have in 
consequence decreed, that sometimes a* portion of time 
preceding the sunkrantee, and at other times abortion 
after it, is sacred. ' 1 

The Hindoos divide the phlses of the moon 4ritb six¬ 
teen parts, called ktflas. The light parts they fijihciftilfy 
describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the fulhof the 
moon, and continue each day till, at the total wane of this 
orb^the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that the moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make jhe difterencd'lh the phases of 
the moon. The first kflla is called prtttipitdii; the next 
dwitceya, or the second, anti so to the end. Each day’s 
increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, that is, sixty 
dttndfis, 2 or, as others say,-fifty-four. The latter thus 
reason; sixty dfindus make one mlkshfitrii; two ntlfcshti- 
triis and a quarter make one rashu, containing one hun- 

y As loogas a graip of mustard, iu its fall, stays on a cow’s horu 4 say the 
pundits/ 

z Two puliis and a half make one English minute, and Bixtyofthe#^ jXfitls 
make one duudu, or Hindoo hour, so that two aud a half Hindoo hours 
make one English hour. TPJ>e Hindoos have no clocks;.but they have a 
d(*ps>dni, or water clock, made of $ vessel which dlls and siuks iu the course 
of an hour. The saud hour-giasrhas been lately introduced. - 
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dred and thirty-five dundus; by dividing the rashil into 
thirty parts, each part will be four dundus and a half; 
twelve of theqp parts make one tit’thee, or fifty-four 
ddndiis.* Other piindits declare, that there are 1,800 
diiudiis in the zodiac, which, subdivided into twelve parts, 
each portion forms a rashu of one hundred and fifty 
dundus; this rashu they divide into thirty parts, of five 
dtindus, and twelve fif^hese parts make a tit’iiee of sixty 
dfind&e. „ 


The sutl is in M&hii in the month Voishakhtt; in 
Ymhtfthhfi, in Joishfhii; in Mit’hoonu, in Asharfi; in 
Kttfkfttii, in Shravttnttj'jn Singhu, in Bhadru; in Kiinya, 
in Ashwind; in r Toola* in Kartiku; in Viidichikfi, in 
Dgrftbtyyttnti; in DjEtfnop, in Poushit; in MfikQril, in 
Maghti $ in Koombbfc, in Pbalgoond j and in Me cud, in 
Choitrfi. The sun passes through the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through' each sign in two days and 
a quarter. v 


The months are denominated from certain ndkshfitrhs, 
viz. Voishakhii,' from V^ajt^a; jjyp& t’hu, from Jydsh- 
t’ha^ Asharhfi, fromUsbarba; ShtkVilnl^trpin Sbrfiv ttna; 
Hhadrii, from Bhadrfi-ptidtt 5 ; 

Karfiktt,' from Krittfka; Marfi^^«h\ pfm, Mrigfi- 
«J^*shil; Po ? usbfi, fro^t^M 

Wf.WT-T*' 

or intonate. 


r( 

adwjt*^6ccura at tteoteofft 



^Th^aig called mfilii, 

The Tn*h^Wt#4;S«|iB(i 


A > 




ned; 
loo 

lunar years 
ntha lt&$. 
r 4 the refuse 
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of time; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month m 
intended to make the solar and lunar months agree, the 
lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before 
the solar. 


The days of the week are called after the seven 
planets, viz. Iiiivee, Somd, Mungttlil, Boodhfi, Vrihflg- 
putee, ShookrQ, and Shiinee, by «&ding the word irarff 
a day , to the name of each, as ItttveeVvar!^ &c** 

t 

When the sun is in one sign, aifcTthe moon 
seventh sign distant from it, aqeclipse tales place. iA'h 
eclipse of the moon always toked place during the fhll 
moon, or in the 4Jojnqiencem& df tie • Ahbclipse 
of the sun occurs at the tof.il-wane ofthe moon, hr Cfof tJSo 
first d^y of the increa&fc-of $he moon. 


i * 


This work next contains accounts of the festivals, See. 
connected with luftfjt# days, fortnights, months, half years, 

.1 _ mtli, it Si? x~*x*Jt* •_f • .1 <. • 



read tie to“invest%dif^ pbita ; l ’to ent# o 

n^r bolides,to'pt f apparel, qr jetfels uni &foer 

ortui!bea&; to learn nee 4 of di-ms; to dedicate' It* 

^|b^| b jkobaUd,orto laufldh* 


idol: to 
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of prosperity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money, if 
possible. The shastru also points out in what sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, ilindoost’hanii and the 
neighbouring states. It is merely an account of the names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often Idled with melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of ^in existence connected with such dreadful 
omens. A dumber of the richer natives have their nati¬ 
vities cast, hut few or none of the lower orders obtain this 
fore-knowledge. The pQnditwho assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby lie was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be¬ 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata c visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
remains in the house at this time, except child and its 
’mother; but, to assist the god in writing ,jhe fated liites, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur¬ 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, “ It is as Vidtyata has written; how 
should it be otherwise?” At the time ; of the appearance 
of Shunee,* the Hindoos are under.constant fear of ad¬ 
verse fortune. If one person insult he takes it 

patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
* A form of Br&mba,as creator. d Saturn. 
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which naturally springs from the influence of this star. 
The Hindoos believe, that when Shiinee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befall mankind. 
Hence, when Itnmu, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 
of Shiva, to obtain Sofia in marriage, the earth fell in, 
the water; of the seven seas were united in one; and 
Puru-hoo-llamn, startled at the noise of the bow, ex¬ 
claimed : u Ah ! some one has placed his hand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shuneef’f At 
present, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, “ Well, he has laid his hand on 
the hood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction:) or, he has fallen upon Shttnce.” 

In the former edition, the author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo ^tfMANAOK, which indeed bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to books of the same description printed in 
England, having columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Francis 
Moore. The extent of the preceding translations of the 
philosophical works ^reyents the author from giving this 

'/ y ^ * 

almanack again, and as it ia superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts' the reader will not be dis¬ 
pleased at the omission.—The following is the intro¬ 
duction to the almanack inserted in the former edition : 
<£ Salutation to Sodryit. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
Shiromitnee, of Nuvu-dweeptl, a gitnukii, bowing at the 
Lotfis-fdrmed feet of Shree-Ktishnil, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings GireiJshu-Chitndrfi-Rayu, the 
raja of Nfivii-dwcc?£tt, "has composed this Pfinjika, e ac¬ 
cording to the rulc$ilaid,down in the Jyotish shastrtt cal¬ 
led Sooryu-'SiddhatHttv” .•{ 

e The: name of an' almanack; This copy is comprized in sixteen leaves 
of pajer, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid one upon 
another, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of each copy 
among the natives is six or eight anus. 
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The following specimen may give an idea of the form 
of the Hindoo Almanack, which is continued in this me¬ 
thod of arrangement through every month: 
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SECT. XXXVII. The Medical Shaslrus . 

Sir William Jones lias the following remark in liis 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: “Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemo¬ 
rial, as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and 
Miisiilmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re¬ 
medies.”—The Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have beien expected in the science and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so far short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modern times, as tojus- 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
have been left greatly in ihe dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and t’ eir proper remedies. Theshas- 
trus having a dinned, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases wore owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients; and, to re¬ 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi¬ 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, the fruits, or Howers, of different 
plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed to^ 
be suited to the circumstances cf the patient. 

Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know¬ 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif¬ 
ferent substances; hence their prescriptions were neces¬ 
sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being a 
scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 

voi>. IV. jfi 
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thoroughly ascertained effect/ Their ignorance of ana¬ 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, &<\, necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with (he business in which 
they are engaged. V/hat are medicine and surgery with ¬ 
out chemistry and anatomy r 

Respecting the treatment *of fevers, dysentery, and 
other internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeansthey charge them with des¬ 
troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice of sinning away the 
fever/ by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen. They confess the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches; 
and they condescend to borrow what they can from thorn 

f The following is an exact c^j»y of a bill down up by a Hindoo physician 
for a patient at Sc rampm-, in the yc.tr IMG : the dose is called Sonuiti-.it’- 


M-rusii, anrl contains the lollowing ingredients : , 

lis. As. Ps. 

Of gold, the weight of.] of a toopre, valued at - 3 8 \ 0 

Of lion, a toopee, ------ 1 0 0 

Of talk mineral, t lit ec roopees, - -- -- 0 7 6 

Of brimstone and quicksilvei, the value of - - - 0 4 0 

Of silver, - -- -- -- .- -- -- 0 8 0 

Of precious stones, - -- -- - - .- -1 2 0 

Of hiimstonc, - -- -- -- -- -- -0 3 0 


* fit these and other complaints the great body of the people have a strong 
aversion to the help ot a European physician, and many perish through this 
prejudice. 

h In strong fevei a, the patient is kept failing for liventy-one days ; that is, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. /\t the i lose of this period, if the pa¬ 
tient has been able to endure such a mere 5 loss abstinence, the strength ot the 
feicr is consideied as bioketi. On the point of lcgimcn, the Hindoos ex - ’ 
emliugiy blame the Lutopean practice. 
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respecting* the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 
wounds, setting broken limbs, &c. They never bleed a 
patient. 

Inoculation for the small-pox seems to have been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as ill 
Europe, but the incision is made just above the wrist, in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after iuocula- 
tion, but where the disorder is received naturally, mul¬ 
titudes perish. A few Hindoos do not submit to inocu¬ 
lation, because it has not been customary in their families. 
At the time of inoculation, and during the progress of 
the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhun to wor¬ 
ship Sheetiila, the goddess who presides over this disease. 

If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in such a state of medical knowledge as that of 
(Ml Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. lS T ot one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
the rules and prescriptions of the shastru, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity; 
and if, in any village, a person who«hns used their pre¬ 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of the merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace on a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi¬ 
dual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who “ had suffered many things of 
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“ many physicians, and spent all that she had, and was no- 
‘* thing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto¬ 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, worship them, otter the leaves of the tool usee to the 
image of Vishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been wiiften on the bark of a luo, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. They also listen to parts of different sha:s- 
trus, or to forms of praise to Doorga or Kamu. 

The Voidyus who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Suiigskritu grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the voidyit shastrus, and then learn the method of prepar¬ 
ing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving his fee, the amount of which, is 

A 

regulated by the ability of the patient: the poorest per¬ 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
ranks. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charge.-, 
his whole expenses during his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopees. On his reco¬ 
very, he dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &c. Some rich men have given elephants, 
horses, and even estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees ol 
quacks are a heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men¬ 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 
that they give advice and medicines to all the poor who 
come for them. 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, he takes 
with him, wh ipped up in a cloth, a number ot" dozes in 
cloth or paper. lie has no u.-*e for bottle*, every medi¬ 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste : liquids, 
when used, are made in the patient’s own house. 


SECT. NXX V'lII.— JForks still extant .* 

Nidanu, bv Madhilvil, on diseases.—Comments on 
ditto, bv Nuru-singhu, YYjiiyil-rfikshitu, and Vopil-deviL 
-(’hukru-diittu, bv a person of tlii - name, on medicines. 
—Pakavulcc, on ditto. — Voidv ii-jeev unit, by a person of 
this name, on ditto. — V ungh-senfi, a similar work. — 
Bhavu-prukashii, on di.-eases and the materia medica.— 
Chilrukn, l)y a person < f this name, on diseases and re- 
medies.—IJ usii-i ntnu-sumoochiiyu, on mercurial reme¬ 
dies.— Rusendru-rhintamilnee, by Toontuku-nat’hft, a 
similar work.—Rusu-muiijurce, by Shalee-nat’hu, ditto. 
—Rajfi-nirghuntu, by Kashee-rnju, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia medica.— 
Goonu-riUnii-rnala-koshu, by Narayunu-dasfi, on the 
names of ditto—Loiitu-rajii, on the practice of medicine. 
—Sliarungu-dhuru, by a person of this name, a similar 
work.—Rush-rutnn-vuiee, by Rliurutit, ditto.—Pruyo- 
gamrifu, ditto.—Gooroo-bodhiiku, by Ilerumhu-sentt, 

’The names of sixteen original medical writers are tjivcti in the Mar- 
hiindeyu poorami, v'ia. Diiunwuntmre, who wrote the ChiK-rsa tutwa-vijr- 
nanvi; Divodasfi, the Chikitsa-dursliiiiiu ; Kasliee-rajn, the Cluhitsa-kou- 
moodee ; Ushwinee-kooiiiai u, two brothers, physicians to the gods, the 
Chikitsa-iutnu-tuiitift and the Hi umhugnu ; Nukoolu, the Voidyfl-silrvGs- 
wu j Sulmdeu'i, the Vjadliee-sinilhoo-vinuidunCij Vurnu, the Gn nurnfitu ; 
Chyuvihifl, the Jcuvu-'l.imi ; Junuku, the Voidyu-sund£hu-bliiuijuiiu j 
Boodliu, the Survvu-saru ; Jjvahj, the Tuntrtf-saru ; Javalee, the Vldangu^ 
saru ; Uoilu, the Nidanu ; Ktuut’hu, the Survudhiiru; and Ugiistyfi, the 
Dwoitu-uirnuyu. Of these, six wot ks are said to he still extant. 

z 3 
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ditto.—Hareetu, by the sage Hareetu, ditto.—Paninee, 
by the sage of this name, ditto.—Rusu-rutnu-prudeepil, 
ditto.—Rusii-koumoodee, ditto. — Chikitsa-koumoodce, 
ditto.—Dhilnwunlurec-nirghuntu, by Dhunwuntiirec, on 
diseases and their remedies.— Voidyit-sfirvuswfi, by the 
same writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine.—Sooshrootu, by a sage of this tmme, on 
ditto.—Vabhutu, by a sage of this name, on d.tto.- * 
Sarii-kournoodee, by Hurishchundru ra> u, on preparing 
and administering medicines.— Saru-siuigriihu, by the 
same author, an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. 
—Mudhoo-malutee, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees.— RiUna-vulee, by Kuvee- 
chundrii-rayu, on diseases, &c.~Sundeyu-bhunjmee, by 
Vopit-devu, a similar work.—Puree-bhasha, bv Nara- 
yilnu-dasu, on the mode of preparing medicine".- NaretT- 
prukashii, by Shunkuru-sonu, on the ascertaining tlie na¬ 
ture of diseases by the pulse.—Put’bya-piU’h) u, by Vish- 
wu-Nat’hu-senii, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to bo more 
generally consulted; and there are many hooks on medi¬ 
cine written in the colloquial dialect-., by sunyasces k and 
others; but they are despised by the Uglier classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in the Voidyu shastrus are: 
The prognostics of diseases , or the method of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse.— 
The causes and nature of diseases , including their prima¬ 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
the changes produced on the body by an excess, or defect, 

k Thesunyajecs (religious mendicants) are the common wandering quacks 
of the country. 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum. — The art of healing which inclines, 1. the mate¬ 
ria medica ; 2 chymistry and pharmacy: 3. the adminis¬ 
tering of medicine. The latter includes internal reme 
dies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo¬ 
tions, &e. — Halts for regimen , under which head the na¬ 
ture of different kinds of aliment are considered, the ef¬ 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 

The work called Nidanii gives the names of the fol- 

u 

lowing diseases : Jwurd, or fever.— Uteesaru, dysentery. 
—Gruhimee, diarrhoea.—Urshu, haemorrhoids.—Ugnee- 
mandyu, indigestion.—Vboochika, costiveness.—Kritnee, 
worms, attended with vomiting.— Kamr'tila, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth.—Pandoo, jaundice. 
—Riiktu-piltu, di-charges of blood —Raju-yukshma, pul¬ 
monary consumption.—Kosliu, sore throat and excessive 
cough.—Hikka, hiccup.—Shwasu, asthma.—Swfiru-bhe- 
du, noise in the throat.— lirochuku, want of appetite.— 
Churddee, vomiting.—Trishna, thirst.—Modrcha, faint¬ 
ing.—Mudatyuyu, drunkenness.— Dahii, burning heat in 

u 

the extremities.—Oonmadu, insanity.— Upusmaiii, hys¬ 
terics.—Vayoo, gout or rheumatism.—Vaturuktft, burn’ 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions.—Oorustum- 
bhu, boils on the thighs.—Amuvatu, swelling of the 
joints.—Slioolu, cholic.— A nahu, epistasis.—Oodavdrttfi, 
swelling in the bowels.—Gooilmu, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied with sickness.—Hridrogd, pain in 
the breast.—Mootru-krichru, strangury.—Ushmdrec, the 
stone —Prumehu, a gleet.—Medil, unnatural corpulency. 
Ooddru, the dropsy.—Shot’hfi, inturmescence.—-Vrid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines.—Gulii-gundu, a goitre. 
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—Gundu-inala, ulcers in the throat.—Shlee-pudu, simple 
swelling of the* legs.—Vidrttdhee, an abscess.—Naree- 
vrdnu, ulcers on the intestines.—VriinQ-sliot’hfi, ulcers 
on the body.—Bliugundiiru, fistula in ano. Oopudung- 
shu, the venereal disease.—Shooku-doshii, pricking pains 
in tip body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
—IJufigamuyu, the dry scab.—Sheelu-pittu, the dry le¬ 
prosy.—Oodhrddhu, ring-worm. — Koosht’htt, lepiosy.— 
Umlupittil, the heart-burn —Yisurpu, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body.—Visphotu, boils. 
—Mttsoorika, the small-pox.—Kshoodru-rogu, of which 
there arc two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases.—Nasa-rogu, pain in the nose, followed by bleed¬ 
ing.—Chukshoo-rogu, diseases in the eyes.—Shiro-rogu, 
headache.—Strec-rogu, sickness after child-birth.—Valu- 
rogu, sicknesses common to children.—Yishil-rogii, sick¬ 
ness after eating any thing deleterious.-—The shastrus 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers, 
Jiikshma, 1 Consumption, Mi1ha-vyadhee, m Olaoot’ha," 
Dysentery, Asthma, Small-Pox, Ooduree, 0 Sootika. r 

1 Cough and spitting of blood ; others say, the induration of the spltcti. 

m The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable beings maybe seen in 
the public streets, with their legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wounds, aud their fingers and toes falling off. 

* Cholera morbus, which generally carries off the patient in a few hours. 

0 Of this there are three soits: juludurce, viz .thcdiopsy; mangsodit- 
rec, a swelling without water; and amodurt»". a distention of the bowels 
through costiveucss, which usually ends in a dysentery, aud terminates in 
death. 

f A disease of women, after child-birth, attended with violent evacua¬ 
tions. 
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SECT. XXXIX .—Translations 

From three Medical works, the NareS-prukashii, Nfdanii, and Nidani^ 

S&ngruhu. 

First, the physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient; to do which, he must first look at 
the person scut to call him, and, by his countcnance^nd 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the fftttfenl 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient; look at him ; and enquire into the state qf 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his puls^ 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel.—if any physician administer medi¬ 
cine toa patient the first day he is called, before he hasascer- 
tained the nature of the disease, he is compared to YiSmd. 

Of the Pulse. —This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mjstery so profound, that the doctors in 
heaven are but imperfectly acquainted with it; and there¬ 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are live principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tezu), q wind, and ether: these qualities are mixed* 
with the fasces, but if the faeces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called vulahhku 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de¬ 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms/ pranu, upanu, s&manii, oodanfi, 
and viiyanu, which have separate places in the body, and 
regulate all its motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet are under the ancle joint; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers; one pulse ex- 

* T€au is the most active principle in bodies, as, light or heat in the sun, 
verdure in plants, energy in man, See. 

1 “ Air inhaled or emitted several ways, as breath, deglutition, Sic." 
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ists at the root o? the throat, and another at the root of 
the note. By the pulse in these different places the state 
of the body may be ascert ained. When the physician in¬ 
tends to examine the pulse of a patient, he must rise very 
early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing his 
mouth, Sic., and go fasting : (lie patient must abstain 
frorri food, labour, bathing, and anointing himself with 
oil, imi'it confine himself to his house, avoid anger, vo¬ 
miting, cold and heat, and must rise from sleep before 
the arrival of the physician. All these preliminaries 
being secured, (he physician may properly and success¬ 
fully examine the pulse ; but remissness in these prepara¬ 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as the ffight of a crow, 
and at other times resembl >s the creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, should the pulse be some¬ 
times very quick, and then very slow, the patient is 
in great danger; and when the pulse is marked only by 
irregularity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases. —First, from fevers arise 
^discharges of blood froni the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
which bring on the asthma; and from the asthma arises 
ail enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac¬ 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal¬ 
led jut’h urn.* Fro hi the last disease, two others called 
shot’hu and goolimT spring. From goolmil arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called kshuynkashu, ora 
consumptive cough. In this way limny diseases give rise 
to others; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 
the original one. 

* In this disease 1116 50117 swells, and becomes extremely hard, as though 
a thick hard substance had grown in it. 

' In the shot’hu the extremities swell, as though filled with water; and 
in the goolmu the disease, which is in the belly, deprives the patient of 
sensibility. 
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Of the Symptoms of Discasts.— In n fever, the body 
is dried tip, the patient has no d 'sire to open his eves; 
lie becomes sensible of cold and ot gre t weakness; wishes 
to sit in the sun; is constantly gaping; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever in which wind in the body is,pre- 
dOminant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the following are the symptoms: the shivering fit is 
greater or less at different periods: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched : sometimes light, and other times 
very heavy sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness ; the head trembles; 

, i ' 

and the patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms: the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 
quick blit not full; his bowels are much disturbed; his 
sleep is broken; he vomits; his lips, throat, nose, &c. 
are parched ; he perspires; becomes insensible; he has 
fits of swooning ; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst; and his eyes and faeces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 
the symptoms: thirst; fits of swooning; wandering of 
mind; great heat in the body; disturbed sleep; pains 
in the head; a parching of the throat, lips, &c. ; vo- 
miting ; great nausea, &c. 

In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp¬ 
toms : the pulse is very slow: the patient has no incli¬ 
nation to action; the eyes and faeces are white; occa¬ 
sionally the body becomes stiff; the hairs of the body 
stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits ; 
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he perspires; is affected with a cough and nausea. At 
times the body suffers from extreme heat, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head ; light 
sleep, frequently broken; swooning or insensibility; 
cough; difficulty of breathing; nausea; a discoloured 
tongue; spitting of bile ; shaking of the head ; constant 
pain in the breast; offensive faices prattling in the throat; 
red and black rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body" he ex¬ 
tinguished, so that no food can be digest d, the case is 
past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 
its commencement, the patient will recover. On a seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 
viz. wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa¬ 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe¬ 
ver continue, if the patient complain of a pain at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shiv u him¬ 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im¬ 
possible; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 

When a fever is in the animal juices,* the body suffers 
from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, ami 

■ The digestive powers are here to be understood. 

x The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of which bodies are 
composed, the animal juices, blood, flesh, the scrum of flesh, bones, mar¬ 
row, and seed. 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depres- 
sion.—When the fever is in the blood, blood is cxpecto- 
rated with the saliva, the body suffers from burning heat; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 
from irritation in the skin, and from thirst.—When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem¬ 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and depression of 
mind, arc the symptoms.—When in the bones, the patient 
lias the sensation as though his bones ware breaking, he 
groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve¬ 
ry restless.—When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be siirrouudr d with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object.— 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con¬ 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases .—If a fever arise from an ex¬ 
cess of what is called amu, r the proper medicines for pro¬ 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patient’s life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro** 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
in strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no hope from medicine. The fever which is attended 
with hiccup, cougti, difficulty of breathing, and insensi- 

> The mucus which is jicrccired lu the natuial discharges in a diarrhoea. 
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bility, will produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile 
and rheum prevail, and produce pakis in the heart, anus, 
penis, sides, and joints, wherein also the body becomes 
entirely feeble, the belly swells, and evacuations almost 
cease, the patient must die. When a patient is afflicted 
" with lever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, 
burning heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 
pains in the sides, swooning, &c., the physician may 
abandon his ca^e as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi¬ 
tants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and thirst, if he be also very much reduced in body, he 
cannot recover. If a person in a fever sutler from violent 
evacuations, and the>e suddenly cease, a disease called 
g rihinee will follow, and from this ilrshfi/ in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the patient will have excru¬ 
ciating pains, and part of the intestines will descend to 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called urshu may 
arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessi\e sexual inter¬ 
course. 

When a person is affected with a small degree of fe¬ 
ver, he must take a small quantity of shoont hee,' 1 devu- 
daroo, b dhimva, c vrihti ee, d and kuntukarce/ pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the water is reduc¬ 
ed to one fourth ; then strain if through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. This is one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip¬ 
tions : take of kiintukaree/ gooloouchu^ shoont’hee, 1 * 

1 The piles. * Dried ginger. b r l lie pint 1 , or fir-tree. 

* Coriander seed. d Solan uni fiuclicosutn. c Solatium 

jacquini. f Solatium jacquini. * IWenispermum glabrtiw. 

h Dried ginger. * 
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chi rata, 4 and kooru,* prepared in the way mentioned 
above. 

•V 

If a person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, 
he must take the bark of the vilwfi, 1 shona,® gambharee,* 
paroolu, 0 and gunyaree/ and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken; 
the leaves of the ptUolti,' 1 barley, and the bark of the 
kupitht’hu, 1 prepared as above. I3y taking this medicijie, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. >. 

t ‘ 

To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks 
of dhunyaf and Jot these soak in water in the open air all 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth 
and having added sugar, ;,ive the water to the patient. 

For a bilious fever, take the stalks of kshetrdpapiira, 1 
'rfiktiichiliidruitt," vihvii,* and shoont’hee, y and boil them 
in a pound of water till it is reduced three-fourths, 
and then add a little honey. For the same complaint, 
take the roots of moot’ha, 7 the wood of rukttt-chftndun&,» 
the stalks oi kshetrupapura, b kiitkee, c and vilwu, d the 
leaves of the putolu, c and the bark of vilwu ; boil them in 
water, and prepare them as above. Hy this remedy, 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed. In a fever, by anointing the head with the 

1 Gcntiana Chayrayta. * Unascertained. 1 iEgle marmelos. 

m Bignonia Italics. n Gindina arborca. 0 Bignonia suave olens. 
p Premna spinosa. ’ Trichosanthes diaca. 1 Fcronia eieplian- 
tiutn. , * Coriander seed. * Oldcnlandia triflora. " Adenan- 

thpra pavonina. * iEgd marmelos, 7 Dried ginger. * Cyperus 
rotundus. * Fterocafpuj santalinus. * Oldeniandia triflora. 

* duiticla ganderussa. d jEgle marmelos. 6 Trichosauthei dfoeca. 
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fruit of bhoomee-koomoora/ the husks of the fruit of 
darimtt,* the wood of lodhfl, h and the bark of kilpii’ht’hil,* 
thirst and burning heat will be removed ; as well as by 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolu k on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 


* 


To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda, 1 and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippfilee. m 


A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn¬ 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
kfit," koorfi,'’ kankra/ and shringee, and a small quantity 
of honey. 


The hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pippulee, mixed with 
honey. 


A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by a 
decoction prepared from shoont’liee, gooliinchii,' 1 moot’ha, 
chiruta/ kdntiikaree,* vrihdtee, 1 shalupurnee, 11 chakoo- 
lya, x gokshooree. y A fever arising from the same cause, is 
removed by a decoction prepared from^hoont’hee, dhdn* 
yakii, z nimbi!,* pddmu, b and rulitu-chuftdund. 


t: 

1 Convolvolus pauiculatus. * Pomegranate. h Simplocos racemosa. 
1 Feroniaeleplmntium. k Zizyplius jujuba. J Vitex trifolia. m Piper 
lougum. * " Mimosa Catecliu. 0 Simplocos raceniQsa. p Cucumis 

utilatissimus. i Menispurmum glabrffln. r Geutiana cUayraypa. 

* Solanum Jacquini. * Solauum fruticosum. u Hedysari^j 

ticum. * Hedysarum lagopodiodes. * Tri bolus lan| 

* Coriander seed. * Melia Azadiracbta. k Nymphsea* 

* ’ * 
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A fever arising from bile and kdph is removed by 
drinking the juice of vasdk4 c leaves, mixed with honey. 
A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a 
decoction prepared from kiintiikaree, d ^oolflnchti/vamiin- 
hatee/ dooralubha, g chiruta, 1 * ruktd-chflndQnii,' kfitkee, k 
shoonflict*, 1 Indrdyuvu^ ntool’ka,” and ptttolit.® This 
decoction removes thirst, burning he&t, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side, &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed 
of goolunchii, Indruyuvii, pip$Jpii, p putolti, |||tb§<e, 
shoont’hee, moot’ha, rtikt This '|||nedy 

removes rheum, burning heat, i^^ing, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 


M 

S ffo 

1 


A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction 
prepared from shona, q { vroolii/ gambharce, 5 gftniaree/ 
vilvvti, u chakoolya,* gokshooree/ vrihdtee,* kttntdkaree, 
and shaltipurnee.* 


In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding cliirdta, 
gooldnchu, shoont’hee, and moot’ha. A fever arising 
entirely front rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, goolunchii excepted, 
gating guju-pipnulee, b Indruyuvii, devtidaroo, 6 dhtiny- 
iaktf/ and doorafubha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 


«Justicia Ad|»toda* ' d Solanum Jacquini. * Menispermum 

glabrum. 1 S^lionaiitlius itulica. . * Hcdysarum albagi. h Gentiaua 
chayrayta. * Pterocarpus sautalinus. * Not ascertained. 1 Dried 
ginger. m Wrightea antidyseuterica. n Cypcrus rotundas. 

T^icbc^anthes diteca. P^elia Azadirachta. * Bignonia iudica. 

, suave oleus. * Gmelina arborea. 1 Prcinna spioosa. 

Jarmelos. * Hedysarum lagopodioiiles. y Tribulus lamu- 
* Solatium fruticoSum. * Hedysarum gangetlcum. 

according to some, is a species of pepper, butchers call Tetranthera 
apetala by this name. * The fir-tree. * Coriander aeed. 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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To remove swellings in the extremities, rub the parts 
affected with an ointment prepared from the bark of 
kooliitthii/ the fruit of kut, f shoont’hce, and the bark of 
kdrttvee.s For the same complaint apply to the swollen 
members an ointment prepared from tava, h guniyaree, 
shoont’hec, and ddvil-daroo. 


For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which'jthe patient has long suffered, a decoction is pre- 
pared$with kdntdkare#, goolfinchfi,* and shoont’hee, 1 
mixed with pippfilee" 1 and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatred" hilreetfikee,® pippfilee, shoont’hee, and goruk- 
shu/ mixed with sugar. 


The following account of the method of preparing 
anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
work called Sard-Koumoodce. These oils are to be 
prepared from tilu n in quantities of 32 lbs. 16 lbs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be boiled till no froth arise at the top, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling oil by de¬ 
grees, and boiled several hours, and tl|en taken out qf 
the pan, viz. lodhu, r the roots of nalookd, 5 the wood of 
bala/ and mfinjisht’ha, 1 ’ the fruit of amulukee,* hdree- 
tdkee, and vuhitra/ the roots of ketokee,* the raw roots 

* Doluftios butorus. * Mimosa Catec.iu. * Nerium odorum. 

h A sort of lemon. * Solatium jacquini.^ k Menispermum glabrum. 

1 Dried ginger. m Piper longum. " Grislea tomentosa. 0 Terdiinajia 
citrina. r Unascertained. « Sesamum orientalc. r 
recemosa. ^ * Unascertained. 'Unascertained. ■ Rubia 
* PbytHmtims cmblic^ i Terminalia beierica. ■ Pandamus 

odpratissimus; 
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of lifiridra," and the roots of raoot’ha, b To these are to 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oil, a 
large quantity of wliey, and gum water; also rtlktfi- 
chiindt1nd, c bala, nukhee, 1 kooriS,* munjisht’ba, joisht’hfi- 
inildhoo/ shoililju, 2 p^mukasht , lnl, h shfirfllil,* d6v&- 
daroo,* ela, 1 khatasee, n *®§eshwurd, n tdzd-pfitrtt, 0 shila- 
rfisii, p mooramangsee,' 1 kakillee/ priyGugoo,* moot’ha, 
hilridra, daroo-htlridra,’ uniinlu-inooifi, u shyaraa-lttta,*" 
lilta-kustodroo/ luvu:igu, T iigooroo, 4 koomkoomii’V gpo- 
rutwilku, c reiiooku, 1 and suloop^a/ To give th|^l^t* 
ment a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the following ingredients are to be added, viz. ela, chdn- 
dOnu/ koomkoomu, kakoolee, 8 jutamangsee, 1 * shut’hee,i 
tezu-pdtru, shtirulii, shila-ursu, kurpooru,* mrigiina- 
bhee, 1 liivungii, nukhee. met , hee, m dgooroo, ekangu." 
These oils are called chuiidunadce. 

The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Vishnoo-toilu which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (32, 24, 16, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled as be¬ 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled tor six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s 
iriilk, and the juice of the shutu-moolee 0 must be placed 

* Curcuma longa. b Cvperus rotundus. * Pterocarpua santalinus. 

£ 

a Unascertained, but appears to be a dried shell fish. * Unascertained. 

1 Liquoricet, * Naphtha. h Unascertained. »Unascertained. 
k The fir tree. 1 Alpinia Cardamom uni. m Unascertained. * Meaua 
ferrea. 0 Laurus cassia, * Naphtha, * Spikenard. * Unascertained. 

• Unascertained. * Yellow sanders. u Periploca Indies. * Unascertained. 

7 Unascertained. » Cloves. • Amyris agallochum. k Saffron t 

• Uaigc&rtaiued. d Unascertained. * Anethum Sowa. * Santalutn 
album. t Unascertained. h Valeriana jatamansa. * Unascertained. 

* Camphor. ’Musk. m Trigonella Foenura Grecum.. ‘Unascertained. 

® Asparagus racemosus. 


2 A 2 
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in the pan, and the tyfhole boiled again for several days, 
till it has the appearance of oil. After this, the following 
ingredients, having been previously washed and pound¬ 
ed, must be added: moot’ha, p fishwu-gundha,' 1 jeeriiku/ 
rishivilkd,* shilt’hee,' kakfileffi^ksheerukakiilee,* jee- 
vdntee/ joisht’hee-mudhoOj^fflSnooree, 1 devu-daroo, 1 * 
pQdmtt-kasht’hu, c shoililjfi, d soindhuvu,' jubinar.gsee/ 
ela, g goorUtwfikii, h koorii,* ruktu-chundilnu, k munjisht’- 
ha, 1 mrigiinabhee, m chunditnu," koomkoomu," shalu- 
pitrnee, p koonhooroo, 41 gdtala, r and nukhec. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goat’s, cow’s milk is used; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip¬ 
tion, the following are to be used, viz. ushwugtindha, 
bhoomikooshraandd,' kakoolee, ksheerukakoolee, ruktii- 
chfinditnii, shuiumoolee, gorukshu, 1 chakoolya, u gokshoo- 
rtfrkil,* kfintilkaree,* vrihdtee, 7 virungu, 3 amulukee, b 
htfreetakee,® vuhilra,' 1 rasna, r iiniintumoolu/ jeevuntee, 8 

p Cyperus rotundus. ' Physalis flexuosa. r Anise seed. * Unas-’ 
certaitied. * Unascertained. " Unascertained. x Unascertained. 
i Celtis orientalis. ■ Liquorice. * An aromatic seed. b Fir, 

* Unascertained. 4 Apparently a sort of moss. e Rocksalt, 

* Valeriana, jatamansa. ■Alpinia cardamom. h A Sdfl of bark. 

1 Unascertained. k Pterocarpus santrMiuus, 1 Rubia Munjista. 

“ Musk. * Santatnm album. o Saffron ? 9 Hedysarum 

gungeticum. i Frankincense. * Unascertained. * Oeavol- 

value paniculatus. 1 Unascertained. u Hedysarum lagopodisides. 

* TriHwias lanuginosus. > Solanum jacquini. * Solan am frnti- 

* Unascertained* •> Phyllanthus emblica. • c Terml- 
mUi citrina. d Terminalia belerica. * Unascertained. 

* Hemisdemus indjgua. * Celtis orientalis. 
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pippulee-mdolu, h shoont’hcc, 1 pippfilee,* milrichtt, 1 somiS- 
rajii,® bhekilpfirnee," rakhalfi-shufO, 0 getala, mttnjisht’ha, 
chiindunu, huridra, p suloopha, q and silptdchtlda/ This 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 

A medicine preparcSJPFh the poison of the krishnu* is 
thus described : Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity ofcurdsj 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which |$ niusi 
be churned into butter. . Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and make it up 
into pills as small as nv>stard-seeds. When a person is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi¬ 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water: first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent relief 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the;same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is to be seized, abd a. 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other spices must 
be thrown into its mouth; which is then to be doited 
again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, mid 
covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upon 
the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the m^tith and dried; and, after an experiment of their 
efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, and given to 
thf patient as snuff, or in small pills. 

h The roots of piper longum. 1 Dried ginger. k Piper longum. 

1 Black pepper. m Serratula antlielraiutica. n Bignouiaiodica. 

o Unascertained. * Turmeric. i Anethum Sowa. r Echites 

scholaris. * The cobra-capella. 

2 A 3 
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Another way of preparing poison as medicine, is by 
extracting it from theinouth of the snake, and mixing it 
with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administd j itf when all other reme¬ 
dies fail, and when there is but little hope of recovery : 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per¬ 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im¬ 
mersed in the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicineis said to throw the patient into 
-tt state of insensibility, and immersion in the water, it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 


SECT. XXXIX .—Of the works on Thcogony , and on 
General History (the Pooranus).' 

The eighteen different works known by the name of 
pooraniis are attributed to Vedu-Vyasu, and the same 
number of oopG-pooranGs are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the pooranus are—The Brumhu, Pud mil, 
Yishnoo, Shivil, BhGvishyu, Narudeeyu, Markundeyd, 
Atrdyti, BrGmhQ-voivurttu, Lingu, Vurahu, Skundu, 
YamGnft, KoormG, MfitsyG, Gurooru, Yayoo, and the 
BhagGvGtG. The names of the oopfi pooranGs are— 
The ShGnGtkoomaroktG, NGrGsinghu, Bhuvu, ShivG, 
DoorvasGsoktG, NarGdeeyG, KGpilG, VamGnu, OoshQ- 
nusoktfi, BrGmhandG, YGroonG, Kalika, MGheshwuru, 
ShamvG, Sourti, PGrashGroktG, Mureechu, and the Bhar- 
gfivG. ' The names of a number of other pooranus are 
current; among which are the KGlkee, which treatsfjof 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come; the Ekamru, which 
containitan account of the holy place BhoovGneshwGrG; 

* That which i* old. 
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the Muha-Bhagdvdtfi, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all different appearances of Bhfig&viUee 
(Doorga); Devee-Bhagfivutu,—some persons contend, 
that this is the original Sliree-BkagfiviUfi; the Atmfi, in 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. T|l^se who study the poorands are 
called pouranikds. 

These poorands and oopu-poorands contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation ; the name of .the creator ; the period of 
the creation ; the names of the preserver and of the de¬ 
stroyer; description of the lirst creation; the period 
destined for the continuance of the world ; the nature oj“ 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things; the 
unity of God ; his spirituality ; divine worship by yogfi; 
the names of the different yogas, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of the yogee; the incarnations 
of the gods; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity; objects of these incarnations; the places in 
which they took place ; accounts of various sacriiices, as 
the ushwumedlid, ndrd-medhu, go-medhd, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice; 
whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 
guilty of an error or not; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices; ill what yoogfi 
they were offered; whether they can be offered in the 
htilee yoogd or not; whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the ktllee yoogu, other meritorious works may be per¬ 
formed in their stead; the mode of performing these 
works . 0 $ merit; whether these works Were commanded 

2a 4 
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before the kiilee yoogil or not; the presentation of a 
person’s whole property in gifts to the gods; the reward 
of such gifts; the person who offered these splendid gifts; 
the yoogil in which they were presented; the quantity of 
religion and irreligion in each yoogit; the names of the 
kings who reigned in the sHtyfl, treta, dwapQru, and ku- 
lee yoogils; history of the kings of the three first yoogils; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the bramliuns, in 
the kiilee yoogu; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kiilee yoogu; the wars of Yoodhis- 
t’hirii; his conquests; the number of lives lost in these 
wars; the period occupied by this dynasty ; the descent of 
Giinga from heaven; the religious austerities employed 
to bring Giinga from heaven; the persons practising 
these austerities; the errand of Giinga in her descent 
from heaven; her journey to earth described; names of 
the founders of the lieily places Kasliee, VYinda-viinu, 
Dyodhya, Giiya, Pruyagil, Miit’hoora, Hiiridwarii, Hin- 
goola, Jugunndt’hu-kshetrit, Slietoobiindii, Rameshwiirii, 
&c.; the antiquity of these places; the benefits arising 
from worshipping there; the names of the gods to whom 
they are dedicated; the ceremonies to bo performed on 
visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 
number of the seas; tbeir names and extent: the divi¬ 
sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth; the number of 
the gods; the work of each; the means by which they 
obtained their elevation; the names of the different 

'I 

worlds; their inhabitants; the number of heavens; their 
names; the degrees of excellence in each ; the nature 
of thoMIpWorks of meritwhich raise men to these heavens: 
t ho god who presides in each; the different.jJ Hilifr eir 
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names; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the punishments in these pltfees; the judge of the 
dead ; the executioners;—the names of the casts; the 
duties of each cast; the names of the different sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrS; 
the opinions of each of the sages; the various kinds of 
learninff taught in the vedu; the number of the vddfis; 
the names of the other shastrus; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods ; the different reli¬ 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps ; the cev ^monies to be attended to during 
these months; the number of tl^pitrec-lokus;" the cere¬ 
monies to be attended to on thbft^account; the merit of 
these ceremonies; the degree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religious 
guide; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gift; method of presenting gifts i 
persons proper for friends; on what occasion a person 
may utter falshoods; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband: whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before he can return to human 
birth; the invention of ardent spirits; the yoogii. in 
which they have been drank; the names of those who 
drank them; the effects of drinking them; the reason 

ople dwelling in one of the inferior heavens. 
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why persons in the ktilee yoogfi are forbidden to drink 
spirits; the way in which a person may innocently, drink 
spirits; the trades proper to the four casts; the names of 
the casts who may take interest upon money; extent of 
interest; whether a bramhun may be punished with death 
or not; the consequences of thus punishing him; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram- 
htin without fault, or aims a blow at him; the punish¬ 
ments proper to the four casts; punishment according to 
law not criminal; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe¬ 
ther a bramhun be subject to servitude or not; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not, &c. &c. &c. 


SECT. XL .-WorWw Religious Ceremonies, or, the 

Tuntru skastrus. 

The Tttntrus are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to Shivfi and Doorga; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of ShiviS being called Agurjiu,* and those of Doorga, Ni- 
gfimu. y NarttdS is said to have communicated these con¬ 
versations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind in religious austerities, yogi!, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the v£dfi could not be performed : in com¬ 
passion to*the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the Tfintriis were written, which prescribe an easier way 

^|£his word, as the name of a book, imports, that it is the source of 
knowledge* * The source of certain knowledge. 
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to heaven, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of 
tile gods, ceremonial worship, &c. See. 

At present a few of the original tdntrds, as well as 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantrikd pundits. 

m 

SECT. XLI.— List of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 

Kalee-tuntcd, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
—Tara-tttntru, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the duties; of the vamacharees.—Koolarndvd, on the du¬ 
ties of vamacharees, &c.—Kalee-koolusdrvdswd.-^-Kalee- 
koold-sudbhavu, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who follow the vedu, the voisbndvds, 
the shoivyus, the ddkshinds, the/vamas, the siddhantds, 
and the koulus.—Yoginee-tuntrd^||| the secret ceremo¬ 
nies commanded in the tuntru^^Yoginee-rhiddyd.-— 
Gilbakshu-tuntru.—Varahee-tuntru, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shiv d and Vishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhd- 
nu.—Shunutkoomaru-tuntru, on the worship of Vishnoo, 
on yogu, &c.—Gotdmecyu-tdntrd, a similar work.—Ma- 
trika-tuntru, fifty ceremonies, &c. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet.—Lingd-tdntrd, on the worship 
of the lingti, &c.—Lingarchund-tuntrd.—Bhoifdvtt and 
Bhoirdvee-ttintrus, on the secret practices of the tantri- 
ktis.—Bhootd-damdrd-tuntrd.—Mdha-bhdotd.damdru.— 
Damdrd-tdntru, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruc¬ 
tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &c.—Mdha- 
bhoirdvd-tuntru.—Soumyd-tdntp, on the tuntrd formu¬ 
las, on yogu postures, moodra ceremonies, &c. —Hdt*hd 
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deepika,* on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yogfi, as purifying the body by washing the bpwels, 
&c.—Oorddhamna-tuntru.—Dukshinamna-tdntrii.—Ma- 
trika-v&lil-tuntru. — Ooma-m iiheshw ur u-tuntr u. — Chiin- 
dogrit-shoolupanee-tilntru. — Chiindeshwttru-tuntru.— 
Neehl-tuntru, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tuntrfis.—Muha-ncelu-tuntru.—-Yishwtt- 
saril-tuntru, on repeating the names of the gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the tdntrus.—Gayutree-tuntril.—Bhudtii-shooddhce-tun- 
tril.—Vishwiisarodharu-tuntru.—Vala-vilashu-tiintru, on 
the worship of females.—Roodru-yamiilu-tuntru; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the tuntrfis at 
full length.- Yishnoo-y am ill ft.—Brfimha-yamfilfi.—Shiv it- 
yamulfi.—Vishnoo-dhfirmottfirfi.—Vurnu-vilasfi-tuntru. 
—Poorfishchfirfinfi-chundrika,on the ceremonies connect- ‘ 
cd with this name.—Tfintrfi-Mfihodfidhee, the prayers 
and incantations o^the tuntrfis.—Tuntru-riitnu.—Tri- 
poora-sard-sumoochdiiiyil.—Shyamarchfinu-chfindrika.— 
Shaktukrfimu, on the duties of the shakt^s.—Shakta- 
nfindfi-turiingince.— Tfitwanundfi-tfirfingincc. — Ootfi- 
ramna-tuntru.—Poorvamna-tfintru.—Pfishchimamna-tfin- 

* f 

trfi.—GfirooriKdntrfi, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders.—Atmti-tfintrfi.—Koivfilyu-tuntrfi, 
on liberation.—Nirvanfi-tuntru ; b this work contains the 
doctrine that the body* is an epitome of the universe.— 
Ugustyil-sfinghita. -— Poorfishchflrfinfileshfi-tfintrfi.-— 

* Hut’hO signifies the external means used to fix the mind upon the one 

$ 

spirit. t These means are, sitting in a particular posture, keeping the eyes 
fixed on thejbnd of the nose, repeating a particular name, and many other 
practices equally ridiculous, * See voi. ii. 

> Nirvanii is one species oPfKi h u.or liberation, as koivulya is another: 
they tyoth mean absorption, excluding every idea of separate identity. 
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Shuktee-sGngGmG, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction.*— 
Tarabh uktee-soodharnuvu-tuntrG.-—V rihGd &-tfintru.«— 
KoulavGlee-tGntrG.—VidyotpGttee-lGntrQ, on the acqui¬ 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge.— 
VeerG-tGntrG, on worship performed while sitting on hu¬ 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c.—Kooloddeeshtt-tttntrfi.*—Sa- 
rGda-tGntrG.—SarGda*tilukG.—ShGtchGkrG-bh&lQ, on the 
six pudinus in the human body, in reference to yogii.— 
KoolarchG-nGdeepika.—SfirGsGmoochchGyG.—Shyaroash- 
chGrjy G-\ idhec, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderful events through incantations' containing the 
name of Kalee.—Tara-ruhusyu.—Tarinec-rGhusyG-vrit- 
tee.—T G n tr G-sar u. 

The tGntrGs, though more modern than the vddG, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an¬ 
cient systeqi of religion. The vedtf commands attention 
to the ten^initiatory rites (sGngskarG); ablutions; the 
daily worship called sundhya; the libations or daily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tGrpGnG); offerings to 
the manes ; burnt offerings; sacrifices, Sec. The tGntrGs 
either set aside qll these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddhG, but only at the time%f the^nction of parti¬ 
cular stars, and not on the death of a relation. The tan* 
trikG prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the vedu; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring men, That it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the initiatorjnwantation from his reli« 
gious guide/ to repeat the^pe of his guardian deity, 

* The Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation 
(generally the unine of a god) from their teacher. * 
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and to serve his teacher. > l^hey actually forbid the person 
calledpoornabhishiktiP to follow the rules of the v^dQ ; 
though, with this exception, the tantrikus profess'to ve¬ 
nerate the vedii. This person is first anointed as a disci¬ 
ple of some one of the goddesses; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
he renounces the law of the vedu, and becomes an emi¬ 
nent saint, being placed above all ceremonies, according 
to the tuntriis, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of Christian morality. He is guided by the work 
called Poornabhishcku-Piiddhutce, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 


The real voidiktts, or those tvho adhere to the vedu, 
despise the tiintrfts, as having led people from the vedii, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Hindoost’han the bramhiins rigidly adhere to the rules of 
the v6du, but in Bengal the 
practise the ceremonies both of the vedii and the tuntriis. 
Desirous of taking as many recominendationsrwith them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhiins add the 
forms of the tuntriis to the ceremonies of the vedu into 


great body of the bramhiins 


which they had been previously initiated. 


The principal subjects treated of in the tuntrii shastriis 
appear to be thflK The$necessary qualifications of a re¬ 
ligious guide, ana of his disciple; of receiving the initia¬ 
tory rite from the religious guide; the formulas used by 
those yrho follow the rules of the tuntriis ; e formulas used 
in daily worship, (siindhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-Mcrifices, in the act of praise, 

* That is, the perfectly inUiatetfWauoin led/'" 


* Neither a jornan nor a shpodrii may read or hear the prayers of tfye 
‘ v&US, on pain of future misery; but they may use the prayers of the tautriis. * 
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poorttshcharfinu ; f repeating names and incantation *; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikag) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper; 
rules for nyasfi; formulas used in the secret ceremonies 
called bhootil-shooddhee, shaktabhishekfi, p ornabhi- 
sheku, bhoiruvee-chukru, sliut-kurmu; an account of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Milha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re¬ 
commended in the tuntrus. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tuntrti- 
Saru : 

The qualifications of a religious guide (gooril); the 
faults by which a man is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo; the qualifications of a true disciple; how far a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other's sins; the duties of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit; of all bis religious 
actions is secured to him; if he have efitttkilled a bram- 
hun, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and Wve liv&d in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse; obtain whatever he desires; 

* Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, nr for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain file favour of a person's guardian 
deity. 
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raise his family in[ honour, and after death wjjl ascend : $o 
the heaven of the god whose name he has received, aftd 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the*fear of future birth . 8 If a person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a dfindee, h but not from his religious guide, every 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddhii- 
mfintru,' and this he may receive from anyone. , If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great¬ 
er than when received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite, k will 
sink into the hell of darkness; no one may trade with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if ho 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub¬ 
ject to infinite evils; he can never obtain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes; and when he dies he will 
siuk into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery . 1 

* Other shastrus declare, that wlioc\er ascends to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary lesidetice. 

h A religious devotee, before whom even the bramhutis prostrate them- 
selves. , 

1 A siddhu mQntru is united to the name of Kalee, Tara, Shorttsbee, 
Bhoovttn&hwttree, Bhoirttvee, Dhoomavutte, Viigula, Matungee, or Ku- 
mfila. * 

) 

x Those who do not receive this rite, are despised by their countrymen. 

* 

1 Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin are so superficial could^fe be expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful. 
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... JJext follow the forms of those incantations which a 
religious guide m§ty give to shoodrfis, and the punish¬ 
ment which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right;—the initiatory incanta¬ 
tions proper for persons born under the dilferent stars, 
&c.;—those proper to be given according to the choice 
* which a person makes of his guardian deity; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his con* 
chpfecence, viz. if he seek riches, he chooses Guneshd; 
if relief from some disease, Sdoryu; if grandeur, Shivh; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo; if 
religion, Shree-Vidya ; if knowledge, Kalee; and if a 
kingdom, Neelil-Suruswiitee. Many instructions of a 
similar nature are inserted in this part of the work; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week aud of the -noon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received. 

The number of letters in the incantation must be regu. 
lated by the number of those in a person’s name, that 
there may be neither too many nor too few. If the let¬ 
ters in the person’s name be fewer than those in the for¬ 
mula, the rite may be given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
which fingers a person may number his beads; what kind 
of beads may be used in repeating the nAnc of the deity; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls; how long a per¬ 
son should repeat the name at once; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or ina whisper, or in the mind. 

VOL. IV. 
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The different kinds of nyasu are next described, £b, 
ilngu-nyasu, kilrangii-nyastt, pranayamii, >natrika-ny- 
asfi, rishyadee-nyasu, shorlia-nyasu, vurnu-nyasu, m &c.— 
The merit attached to circumambulating the temples of 
Shivu, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the circunmmbulations.—The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image has 
been bathed ; or in which a bramhiin’s foot has been pip¬ 
ped.—The evil cousetjuences of not offering to someigod 
the food which a person is about to eat. 11 Then follow 
the names of a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship ; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body ; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bcad- 
joll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun¬ 
set.—A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of a snake, &e. — The way 
in which Hunooinanti’s image is to be made, and the me¬ 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey.—An incanta¬ 
tion for removing difficulties in child-bearing.—Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him.—In¬ 
cantations used at the time of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship.—The method, of preparing the place in 

“ Nyasu is a ceremony performed at tlie time of worship (puoja,) and 
consists of a number of curious, minute, ami almost undefinable motiftns 
of the bauds and fingers, (while the person repeats piaycrs,) such us touch¬ 
ing the eyes, ears, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, breast, &c. doubling and 
twisting the hands, fingers, &c. 

n A conscientious Hinddo, before he eats, offers his food to his guardian 
deity, using some sucli words as these: “ This food, O god, I present to 
tbee.V A Hindoo shop-beeper, also, gives his god credit in liis daily accounts 
for-iit sum which may amount to die twentieth part of a hulf-peuuy. 
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which the homu, that is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be 
offered.—Certain ceremonies are next described, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c.; for bringing 
an enemy under subjection ; for depriving an enemy of 
all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving 
an enemy to a distance; for killing a person, *&<).—^Che 
proper modes of sitting when repeating the name of a 
deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs, 

• v 1 

drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs 
under the thighs, &c.—Forms of praise, worship, &c. 
offered to dilTerent gods.—The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand names. 0 —The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the offerer ; the separate ad vantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as tf; person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshii p bead-rolls.—An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 
or to the end of life ; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods; and of those for ob¬ 
taining some particularly desired blessing.—Of the cere¬ 
monies connected with the worship of the male deities; 
and of those called moodra.* 1 —Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. * 

0 Vishnoo under all his forms, and most of those who are called the 
Shiiktce d(*vtas. 

r JjSlrcocarpus Ganitrus; the seeds of which are strung like beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them in numbering their prayers. 

* Certain motions with the hands and fingers, different from what is called 
nyasQ, not in substance, but in the minute parts. These motions can 
scarcely be described; but they consist in laying the finger on the thumb, 
and the thumb on the finger ; twisting the fingers and hands ; placing the 
fingers one against another; holding up the first finger of the right band; 
then the tv\o first fingers; then the little fingers ; spreading the hands, 
&c. &c. .v. 


2b2 
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Having already mentioned that the ttin^Qs contain 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the author 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex¬ 
tracted from the Ooddeshft-luntru :—Before a person ac¬ 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his body, as well as of his whole body; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull", j ie 
forms the image of his enemy. This being prepared, on 
some proper night, the darker the better, lie and others 
proceed to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, red lead, turmerick, fish, &c. Here the par¬ 
ties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then light a fire, and offer a burnt- 
sacrificc with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un- 
tuktt, the form of Yiimu in which he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
arc’boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh,'thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Survvu-bhootu- 
kshilyfi, another name of Yuiuu, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer¬ 
ings, between "every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, u Oh! Untuku ! thy face isHike 
the,last fire; do thou loosen ell the joints of my enemy; 
dry up Lis breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, u Oh ! 
Untuku, thou who, sitting on the buffaloe, holdest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of my ene- 
’my.” Again, e< Oh ! Untuku ! who presidest over reli¬ 
gion and irreligion; I am innocent; but do thou destroy, 
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destroy, d#£troy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
his breads dry up the sources of life in him; stop all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood; dry up the 
juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the ilesli, before 
offering - it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yumu, Mrityoo and IJntuku, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo- 
dy, and offers it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat¬ 
ing prayers to Yiiinu foi**the destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, u Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
pierce,pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;” after which he 
takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Yumu, with appropriate prayers”or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor¬ 
thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer’s rubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
Yumu, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene¬ 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis¬ 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 

. SECT. XLII.— The Hindoo Potiical Works. 

It is a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 

2 b 3 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in gem^ad appo¬ 
site, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 

A ? 

, ' i 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, bcyond’aiiy 
other class of their writings, abounds in the most extra¬ 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetrv than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of Kalee-Dasu, and others his 
contemporaries; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
may be made foir eastern manners; but granting every 
possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in almost every poem, which could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amidst a people whose very coun¬ 
try was a brothel ; r —of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives'a few examples: 

“ Your glory so far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that his services are 
i no longer necessary.*'— Shree-IKrshu. 

4* <f If there had been no spots in the moon, his face might, perhaps, have 
borne a comparison with thine (addressing-a beautiful person)."— llunoo - 
manic. 

“ That person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even 
thought cannot pursue it.”— Vyasu. 

“ Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata! Koovfiru, the god of riches, 
is starving.”— Vyasu. 

“ Thy beauty and modesty resemble the lightning in the heavens—now 
flashing, and now passing away.”— Bhuviibhootce. 

“ This (a beautiful female) is not a human form: it is ChundrS (the 
moon) falls® to the earth through fear of the dragon.”— Soobiindhoo, 

■‘•r* 

The fell of this (great man) is as if Indru had fallen from heaven.”— 
Kalee- Dasu. 

*Even their works iq ethics are,in some places, highly indecent and offensive. 
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, •< Sonjt^of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo 
works fifok'^rose,” says Mr. Colebrookc/ are reckoned 
amonjg v ^rtcms, in like manner as the 4 Teiemaque’ of 
Yenelon, and ' Tod Abels’ of Gesner. The most cele¬ 
brated are the Yasuvuduttii of Soobuudhoo, the Dttshu- 
koomaru of Dundee, and the Kadilrnburee of Yanit. In 
the Yasuvuduttii, as in various compositions of the same 
kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
sever .1, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
mal«es of these a class apart. It bears the name of Chilm- 
pdo: and of this kind is the Nulu-Chumpoo of Trivik- 
ruinii. This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The 4 Yoyage de Bachaumont 
et de La Chapelle,’ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and in other languages. The Sungskritu inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate : and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Chumpoo. 1 The 
Indian dramas aro also instances of the mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in¬ 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex* 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose/ 
In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
lieolco, surnamed Ruzanti: u with this difference, ho$» 
ever, that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their serious compositions.” 

‘See a very learned Essay on the Siihg kritu and Prakrits prosody, in the 
tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

* As the Niisinghu-Chunipoo, iTdugu-Chumpoo,Vrindanunu-Chiiinpoo, &c. 

" Walker’s Memoir ou Italian Tiagedj. 

2 u 
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Valmeekee, the author of the Raymadnd, is jsftlled the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poetjbthe fol¬ 
lowing legend is current amongst the Hindoos Jfjndku, 
the king of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramaydnu, sent for Yalrneekee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of 
the Panduvtts and the Kourdvds. This, however, Yal- 
ineekee declined; when Pdrashtirtt and Vyasd, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasd became the author of the Muha- 
bharutd. The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo- 
paltt btidhu, by king Mughd; the Kaddmbdree, by Yanti- 
Bhuttd; the works of Kalee-Dasd, the names of which 
will be found in the succeeding list of poems; the Maid- 
tce-Madhhvfi, the Ooturu-Rninu-Churitii, and theVeeru* 
Chtiritd, by IJhdvd-bhbotee; the Kiratarjoneeyu, by 
Bharilvee; the Nuishddhd, by Shrce-Hdrshd ; the Ye- 

u 

ncc-sfingharu, by Bhdttd-Narayunu; the Unurghd- 
Itaghuvd, by Mooraree-Mishrd; the Prusdnnd-Raghuvdj 
by Pdkshu-Dhdrd-Mislird ; the Yiddgdhu-Madhuvd, by 
Jeevu-Goswamee, and the Geetu-Govindd, by Jdyd- 
devu. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kalee-Dasd lived, but this cele¬ 
brated poet is known to have been patronized by Yikrfi- 
maditjd. The rest are of modern date: the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured witht.ie praises of living 
pOets, was Bhoju. 

♦ , 

The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on ' 
the Medsures of Sungskrilit Vrrse, lrom the Essay already 
mentioned .* 

The rules of Hindoo prosody are contained in sootrds, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingu- 
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ld-Nagu, a ^bulous being, represented by mythologists 
in the shapi^bf a serpent; and the same who, under the 
title of Ptitfinjdlee, is the supposed author of the Muha- 
bhasiiyu, or great commentary on grammar, and also of, 
the text of the Yogu shastru; and. to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of the Jyotishu annexed to the 
vedds, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
gulachyaryd, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Sungskritu (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con¬ 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of the vodus are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub¬ 
division of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or tueir quantity, is not uniform* 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called monoschemastic, or uniform, be¬ 
cause the same feet recur invariably in the same places. 
The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody, 
whose works appear to have been lost; such as Shoitiivil» 
Kroushlikd, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yaskfi, 
Kasliyupu, &c. Ping ill u’s text has been interpreted* 
by various commentators; and, among others, by liula- 
yoodhd-Bhuttd, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Mritd-sunjeevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by Naraydnd-Bhdtttt-Tara, 
under the title of Vrittoktee-Rdtnu, presents the singu¬ 
larity of being interpreted throughout,in a double sense, 
by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled Pdrikshat 
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u The Ugni?e poorantt is quoted for, a complete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingillu’s 
aphorisms; but which serves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like¬ 
wise have been composed by various authors; and among 
others, by the celebrated poet Kalee-Dasu. In a short 
treatise, entitled Shrootu-Bodhd, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which they 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingulu’s 
commentator Narayunfi-Bhfittil; and by the authors of 
the Vrittfi Rutnakurd, and Vrittu-Durpunu. 

<c Pingdlu’s rules ofSdngskritu prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signi- 
fying short (ldghoo), indicates a short syllable. G, for a 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables: Ig sig¬ 
nifying an iambic; gl a trochaeus or choreus ; gg a spon¬ 
dee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M. Y.R.S.T.J.Bh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A Sungskritu verse is generally 
scanned by these last mentioned feet; with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian' manner, a phaleucian verse, in¬ 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, 
and a trochee; expressed thus, m. s. j. g. 1. A sapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, 
an amphibrachys, and a trochee; written, r. t. j. g. 1. 

u To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in describing the different sorts of Sftngskritii metro, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapaest, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

££ The verse, according to the Sfingskritu system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a shloku, although this term 
* be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shewn on th" authority of Kalee-Dasu. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de¬ 
nominated pad ft; or, considered as a couplet, it com¬ 
prises two versos subdivided into padus or measures. 
Whether it he deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called ftrdlift-sklohft, contains usually two padus; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin¬ 
cipal pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indi¬ 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the shlokft and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shlokft, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmft : while one, comprising a greater number of mea¬ 
sures, is termed koolftku. In common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shlokft by ££ verse,” or by 
££ coupletbut in prosody it can only be considered as 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half; and, in confor¬ 
mity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as a 
tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

u Concerning the length of the vowels in Sungskritu 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables is deter- 
m'ned by the allotment of one instant or matru to a short 
syllable, and two to a long one; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant; and that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi¬ 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 

il Siingskritu prosOdy admits two sorts of metre; 
one governed by the number of syllables ; and which is 
mostly uniform or monoscliemastie in profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the vedus. The other is in fact measured by feet like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort of 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or matrus.” 

In the Kavyu-Chundrika, by Rarnfi-Chundrit-Nyayu- 
Vageeshu, are found the following rules respecting the 
different properties of verse:—That sentence which con' 
tains goonu , ulunkaru , and rusit, and the language of 
which is correct, we call Kavyu, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
excellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contains the greatest number of figures (vyfmgjfi); 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent. 

iThe qualities of verse ( goonit ) are connected with 
three divisions, Jhat in which a large number of com- 
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pound words 7 are found; that which is highly lucid, but 
in which plebean words are not used; and that in which 
passion or sentiment, and mellifluous words abound. 

Ulunkaru (ornament) includes natural descriptions; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in Pre¬ 
ference to meaning and description ; irony ; satire; me¬ 
taphor; similarity admitting an exception: 51 vibhavdna;* 
silmasoktee; 2 iUishttyoIvtee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure ; a flphnhoolee, containing a 
concealed meaning ; b sookshmu, containing a delicate dis¬ 
tant or meaning; 0 purivrittce, d or that in which the 

1 This is illustrated thus ;— u Oh beloved $hy face resembles the 8UQ— 
without its spots.” 

* An effect without a cause. “ O beloved ! thy face is pure, though Hie 
not washed.” 

a Expressing much in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves 
her room, mu er sees a stranger, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com¬ 
mended. In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of 
this word, sumasoktee, and deset ibes a poetical ornament: Addressing the 
koomoodu,which expands its flower only in the night, he says, Be not too 
proud of thy qualities as a siitCe : we all know thee—thou dost not show 
even thy face to the sun, yet thou renouncest not the bee [who lodges in thy 
bosom all night.] 

1 Example, (addressing himself to a female,) u Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property which is worthless; thou steal- 
est the heart; they plunder in the night, thou in the day, &c.” 

b Example, speaking of the flute of Krislmu; This is not a flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the family, cast, and excellent 
qualities of milk-maids. 

c Example: some Hindoos paiut on the outside of their houses a picture 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
signs asked when be should come to see her. She, being in company, was 
afraid to speak, and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it 
on the picture of the sun. 

* Example; Krisbnu had been revelling with Chundravtilev, to the neglect 
of Radha. The next morning when he waited on Radha, she says, “ Last * 
night thou reiuaiuest awake, but my eyes are red [she means with fuigor].'* 
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meaning is changed ; silhoktee, that in which two persons 
are spoken of; ashce, that which contains a blessing; 
and sunkeernit, that verse which contains several orna¬ 
ments. 

* 

The author here adds, from the Kavyu-prukashii, by 
Mttrmut’hu-Bhftttu, specimens of the nine passions (rusu) 
found in verse: 

Love. — A wife lamenting the departure of her husband, 
My ornaments are going—my tears are always falling— 
my patience too I cannot keep—my heart desires to pre- 
, cede my beloved, whp has resolved to leave me. All 
these will go. If they must, Oh! my fife, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 

Risibility .—A Bramhun after his ablutions is re- 
iurning home , when a harlot throws her saliva on his head. 
He thus laments weeping— Ha! Ha! a harlot has wound¬ 
ed me by throwing her iilthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — Mcghu-Nat'liu ,• the son of llavunu, com¬ 
ing firth to the combat , discovers several monheys ap¬ 
proaching, the auxiliaries of Jlarnu , and thus addresses 
them :—0 all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fehr 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours.— Addressing Lukshmunu: 
—O son of S >omitra, stay where thou art; why should I 
quarrel with thee? (contemptuously); I am Meghu- 
uat’hfi. I have however some desire to see Ramil, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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Terror. —A deer pursued by ils enemy; 

Upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer, 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and death : his hinder parts * 

A passage force into his very chest ; 

His sighs permit the half-devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground—his springing legs 
Scarce toucli the earth. 

Pity. — A young deer, in the presence of the huntsmen, 
anticipating its own destruction.— If I attempt to 
move forwards, I am stopped by the Reva; and if I 
could swim across, the inaccessibly mountains present a 
wall on its banks;—on the left I am stopped by a bound¬ 
less lake;—on the right is the forest on fire—and behind 
me are the hunters, armed ^ith dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for my blood. Whither shall I go? How can I stay? 

Peace. —To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls— 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend*—-the 
most, precious gem, and a clod of earth—the softest bed, 
and the hardest stone—a blade of grass, and the most 
beautiful female—arc precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 
I may soon end my days. 

Disgust.— A jackal devouring a dead body in a ceme¬ 
tery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin—then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell— 
he next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers—his eyes become inflamed—the blood and 
putrified matter drop from his jaws- 

Wonder. —A poet approaches a king , as is usual, with 
some adulatory couplets :— O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend thee; and^ not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed.— The 
king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances ?~ The poet. O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
after utterance: By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 

Rage. — Purusliooramu approaches. —Ilis eyes resem¬ 
ble the blazing sun; he is sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike rage, hod hod; the force of his 
breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow, as eager to meet the enemy? 
the earth contains not his equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distingui^jlfti 
other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or where the 
words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, ex¬ 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
unmusical, misplaced, &c. 

SECT. XLfll — The Great Poems (Muha-Kavyu). 

Mnghu, or Shishoopalu-biidhu, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magfi.—Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by Bhurutii, Lhkshmee-nat’hfi, Muhi'sh- 
wttrit, Nrisinghu, Puriimanundit, Narayunu, Silrvung- 
kushil, Kfivee-vhllubha, and Miillee-nat’hu .— u The 
above work is an epic poem, the subject of which is the 
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death of Shishoopalii, slain in war by Krtsfinft : it is an* 
titled Shishoopalii-biidhd, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of 
Bis family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Magii, though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste for descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even this work, which is other¬ 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are* suitable to the design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishnii with a train of amorous damsels, 
Imp Dvvaruka to Indrd-prdst’hu, is misplaced, and in 
j lj B l than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
mflwpoem is as follows : in the first canto, Narddd, com¬ 
missioned by Indrtf, visits Krishnii, aud incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopalti, king 
of the Ch6dees. In the second, Krishnii consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yoodhisht’hird in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him; the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure: and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnii departs for Yoodhisht’hird’s capital. In the 
thirteenth lie arrives, and is welcomed by the Pandtivds. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun; and, in the 
next, Shishoopalii, impatient of the diving honours paid 
to Krishnii, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A ncgociation ensues; which is however inef¬ 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu¬ 
pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 
VOL. iv. 2 c 
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the field of battle, and the conflict commences. The battle 
continues in the next canto, which describes the discom* 
fit lire and slaughter of Shishoopal it’s army. In the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishna to the 
combat. They engage, and in the Indian manner fight 
with supernatural weapons. Shislioopalu assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous 
arms, which Krishnt? extinguishes by a noptunian wea¬ 
pon. The combat is prolonged w ith other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishnu slays Shislioopalu with an ar¬ 
row.” 6 

Noish&dhrt, by Shree-IJursh it.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhilrtitit, Mfiha-d£vit, Nara-yiinu, Nrh-inghfi, and Pitrit- 
matifmdu.— u This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos 
on the marriage of Nulrt, king of Noishudhit, ahd Dihfttf- 
ytintf'c, daughter of Blie emit, king of Yiditrbhit. It i$ a 
favourite poem on a favourite subject: and though con¬ 
fessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiftil composition in the Sitngskritu language. 
The marriage of Nfilil and Dilmily untec, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kalce disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form and to his 
throne, are related in the Nftloduyu: their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Mtihabharfitfl, and 
Ore the subject of a novel in prese and verse, by Trivi- 
krftmti-Bhtfift, entitled Nulu-Chfimpoo or Dumityuntee- 
Ktit’ha. Shrce-IIfirshifs poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

author is indebted to Mr. Colebrooke for these accounts of the con - 
tetfls or the Miiha-Kavyus. 
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barren of incident. It brings the story no further than 
the marriage of Nfilu and Dftmiiyftntee, and the descrip* 
tiou of their mutual affection and happiness, which con* 
dimes, notwithstanding the machinations of Kalec. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subsequent to the 
marriage, as told in the Nulodfiyfi, are here wholly omit¬ 
ted : while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 

Bhflttee, by Bhhrtree-HQree.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhilrutu, Narayttnu, Purumanundfi, and Nrisinghfi.— 
u This poem relates to the adventures of Ramil: it is 
comprised in 22 cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob¬ 
scure nor inelegant: and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Sftngskritii language. 
The author was Bhurtree-Hilree : not, as might be sup¬ 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikril- 
madityfi : but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shree-Dhuru-Swamee, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Vidya-Vinodtl.” 

\ 

Bhaminec'vilasu, a miscellaneous poem, by Juggfinnat’- 
lifi-Kuvinijix.—A comment on ditto. 

Rughoo-Vtlngshii, by Kalee-Dasii.—Comments oil 
ditto, by Bhuriitfi, VrihQeplltee-Mislirfi, PMmanftodfi* 
Nrisinghfi, and Naray unQ.—“ This work, which is among 
the most admired compositions in the Silngskritii tongue, 

2 c 2 
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contains the history of Ramd, and of his predecessors and 
successors from Dileepa, father of Rughoo, to Ognivdrnd, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Rttghoo, with whose history that of his father Dileepa, 
and of his son Ujd, is nearly connected. The next eight 
concern Ramil, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Ddshdrut’hd, and of his 
sons Kooshd and Ltivu. The three concluding cantos 

CJ U 

regard the descendants of Kooshd, from Utit’hee to Ug- 
nivdrnd,both of whom are noticed at considerable length: 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted; while the intermediate 
princes, to the 'number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry gen ea . 
logy.—The adventures of Ramu are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly as they are told in the-mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish¬ 
ments. Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this ceusure the Ramaydnu 
of Vakneckee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramfl's achieve¬ 


ments have been sung by the prophane as frequently as 
by.the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the poorands, and is the sqIc object of 
Valroeekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmft- 
Ramaydnd, which is ascribed to Yyasd. A fragment of a 
Ramaydnfi attributed to Eoudhaytind is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 


philosophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogfi- 
Va&tjgl’hd, is a part of a Ramaydnu, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the devout hero. Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the Rughoo-Vangshfi and the Bhfittge- 
Kavyu, with the RaghfivaPandfiveeyfi, are the mbst es- 
teemed in Sfin^lkritfi, as the Rumayfinfi of ToolQsee- 
Dasu, and the Ramfi-Chfindrika of K^shfivfi-Dasfi arfe in 
Hindee. The minor poets, who have employed them¬ 
selves on the same topic, both in Sdngskrita and in the 
Prakritfi and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 

Koomaru-sfimbhuvu, by Kalee-Dasfi.— Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men.—Thi9 poem “ has the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete: and a tradition runs, that * 
it originally consisted of twenty-two books. 'However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess Parvfitee, as daughter 
of mount Himalaya, a >d celebrates the religious auste¬ 
rities by which she gained Shivfi for her husband; after 
Kfindfirpu, or Cupid, had failed in inspiring Shivfi with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. The personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu¬ 
man manners and the human form, aud with an exact 
observance of Indian costume, 

Kiratarjooneeyu/ by Bharfivee.—Comments oa ditto 
by six pandits.— u The subject of this celebrated poem is 
tlrjoonu’s obtaining celestial arms from Shiva, Iodvfi, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhunfi. It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by bis prowess in a 
conflict with Shivfi (in"the disguise of a mountaineer), 
that Urjoonfi prevails. This is the whole subject of the 

f Kiratfi is the name of a tribe of mountaineers. This term therefore 
means, the mountaineers and Urjoonfi. 

2 o 3 
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poem, which with the Koomartf and Rdghooof Kalee- 
Dasfi, the Noishddhd of Shrec-Hdrshd, and Maghti’s epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
Sdngskritd. 

NfilodGyd, by Kalee-Dasii.—Comments on ditto by six 
learned men.— c< This is a poem in four cantos ; comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of NUlu and 
Dfimfiyftntee, a story which is already knotvn to the Eng¬ 
lish reader, having been translated by Mr. Kinder-ley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
- liree or four last syllables of each henrstich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though different in sense.— 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of the chal¬ 
lenge with which it concludes, Glidtukurpuru.” 

Dramatic Poems. 

, Mdha-Natdkti, by Hfinooman, the subject, the history 
ofRamu. A comment on ditto, by Chdndrd-shekhfiru.— 
Ubignaftd-Shttkoontuld, by Kalce-Dasfi. This poem 
relates to Doomshmdntd, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen Shdkoontdla. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse 
of the sa^e Doorvastt, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her. The queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to Jose it 
while bathing, A fisherman found it in thcbelly of a fish, 
and ^j^d it to the king, who recognized it as that given 
to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Menuku, in heaven ; and returns with her to 
earth, where they enjoy much happiness together.—Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-ddvti and ShttnktiriL—Undrgtt? 
Rhaghiivil, by Mooraree-Mishnl; a poem respecting 
Kama ; the subjiSt matter extracted from the Ramaydnu. 
—Maldtee-Madhdvd, by Bhuvd-bhdotee; on the amours 
of Madhdvd and Main tee.—A comment on ditto, by 
Maldntee.—Vencf sdngharu, by Bhdttu-Naraydntt, re¬ 
specting the waribetwixt thcPanddvus and the Kourdvds. 
—A comment on ditto.—Malu-vikagnee-mitrd, byKalee- 
Dasu, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Maluvika and Ugnee-mitru. — Moodra-rakshttsd, by 
Kalee-Dasu. — A comment on ditto.—-Ootdrd-Ramd- 

% 

chdritd, by Bhuvd-bhddtee.—This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramd and bis sons (then unknown) Lttvil 
and Kooshu. — VTerd-churitu, by Bhuvu-bhootee, a poem 
respecting the war of Jlamd with Ravund.-— Prdstinnd- 
Raghuvd, by Pdkshd-Dhdrd'Mishrd, the principal hero 
Ramd.—V’iddgdhd-M’adhdvu, by Jeevu-Goswamce. This 
drama respects the licentious amours of Krishnd.—Ldlitu- 
Madlidvu, by Jeevd-Goswamee, on the revels of 
Krishnu.—Prdbodhd-didndroddyd, by Krishnu-Mishrd, 
on the effects of secular anxiety, and on devotion*— 
Kaddmbdree, an unfinished work by Vand-bhdttti.— 
Oosha-hdrdnu, on the amours of uniroodhd, the grand¬ 
son of Krishnd, and Oosha, the daughter of king Vend. 
—Oodaru-Raghdvu, on the history of Ramd.—Nurdka- 
soord-dhwdngsund, on the destruction of the gi&pt 
Nurdkd by Krishnd.—Dhurmd-vijdyd,by Bhanoo-Ddttd- 
Mishrd, a poem on the excellent qualities Of Yoodhisht’* 
hird.—Yeerd-Raghuvu, # by Apyayee-Deekshitd, on. the 
exploits of Ramd.—Vikrummorvushce, by Kalee^Dasd, 
on the amours of Yikrdmdsenu, the son of Indrd and 
Oov ushee, a heavenly courtezan.— Parijatd-hdrdnd, by 

S c 4 - 
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Gopald-Dasd, on the war of Krishnii with Indrd, for the 
flower Parijattt, which he wished to present to one of his 
wives, Sdtyttbhama.—Nagandndd.—Prdtapd-Roodrd, a 
work named after its author.—Bhojd-pj^bdndhd, the his¬ 
tory of king Bhojiijby himself.—Choittiuyti-chdndroddyd, 
Jeevtt-Goswamee, a work relative to Choitdnvfi. 


Small Poems . 


Hdngstf-Doottt, by Jecvti-Goswamce, on the amours 
of Kri&hnil and the milk-maids.—Meghd-Dootd, by 
Kalee-Dasd.—-A comment on ditto, by Kdvee-Rutnfi. 

This elegant little poem, comprising no more than 116 
stanzas, supposes a yfikshu, or attendant of Ko'overu, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca¬ 
tion of the god Kooverd, who was irritated by the negli¬ 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Indrd’s elephant. The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
he takes his abode on a hill on which Ramd once so¬ 
journed, 8 entreats a passing cloud to convey an affec¬ 
tionate message to his wife.” h Pddankd-Dodld, on the 
amours ofKrishnd and Radha, &c.—Toolusee-Dootd, by 
Voidtt-Nat’hd, a similar poem.—Chdndra-Lokd, with a 
comment.-—Chitrd-Mccmangsa. —Bhikshatdnlt. —Go- 
vdrdhdnd, by povftrdhdnd, respecting the intrigues of 
Krisbnd.—A comment on ditto.—Sdruswutee-Kdnt’hfib- 
'hitrdnd.—Sooryti-Shdtdka, by Muyooru-Bhdttd, in praise 
of the sun.*—Ooddhttvil-Dootu, by Roopd-Goswasmee, on 
the intrigues of Krishnd.—Madhuvd-Dootd, a similaT 
poern^ by the same pttndit.—GhU'tdkdrpdrii; the author 
has given bis own name to this Wrk on the seasons.— 



« Called Ramti-giree. 

H. Wilson, Esq. given a translation of this poem. 
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Shdmbhoovilasd, by Jugdnnat’hd, on the deeds ofShivit 
—Kdmfila-Yilasd, by ditto,on the excellencies 1 of Ldksb" 
mee.—Kttlavilasd, by ditto, on the charms of women.— 
Singhasun-OopakJ^yanfi, on the virtues of Yikrdmadityil 
—Radha-Soodhanidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of 
Krishnd and Radha.—Vilwu-Mtingdld^a poem, by 41 
writer of thi3 name, in praise of Krishnd.—A comment 
on ditto.—Madhdvanulu.—Dhununjuyii-Vijdy fl, on the 
exploits of Urjoonu.—Vrittu-Rdtnakurd, and a comment. 
Krishnd-Leela-Tdrdnginec, by Jeevu-Goswatnee on the 
revels ofKrishnd.—Sooktee-Kftrnamritd, by Shree-Dhdrtt* 
Dasu, on various subjects.—Shunkurd-Digvijtiyd, on the 
actions of Shivu.— Umuroo-Shutukd, by Umdroo, on the 
female seX.—Comments, by Yidya-l£inodfi and Shdnktf- 
racharyd.—Yishnoo-Bhuktee-Ktilpu-Ldta, - by Yabhdtd, 
on devotedness to Yishnoo.—Oojjdld-Neeldmttnee, by 
Jeevu-Goswainee, on the revels of Krishnd.—Ramil- 
Chdndrd-Chundrika, on the actions of Ramd.~-unirttd- 
dhu-Yijdyd, on the actions of Unirdddhd, the son of 
Krishnu.—Yoiragyd-Shutukd, by Bhdrtree-iltiree, on 
devotion and abstraction.—Shringaru-Shtttdkfij by ditto, 
on gallantry.—Hitreo-Leela, on the amours of Krishnd, 
with a comment.—Yyasoo-Devii-Kavyd, on a similar 
subject.—Gourangu-Gdnoddeshu, by Roopd-Goswainpe, 
onChoitunyd and his followers.—Huree-Bhtiktee-Liihdrce, 
on Krishnd.—Vdshnoo-Bhftktee-Dtirpfin#, on faith,in 
Yishnoo.—Sdtpddyd-Rutnakdrd, by Govindd-Yisharddd." 
—Andndu-Ldhuree.—Comments on ditto, byJdgtidSeshtf? 
41 This isfa hymn of which Shdnkdracharyd is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Mdha-dcvd. It compi*Mfe a hundred stanzas of ortk#d6% 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shdnkdru.”— Chourft-Pttnchasika, comprising fifty 
stanzas by Chourd, who, being* detected in an iutrigne 
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with a king's daughter, and condemned to (Jeath, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love.—Flldyavulee.— 
I^ooshpavulee.—Ooddlnlvu-CiiuritrUjOnKrishnii.—Bhugu- 
runnamu-Koumoodce, by Lukshmee-Dhuru .—A comment 
on ditto.-Koutookfi-Itutiicikun1,yiid Kbutooku-Survuswil, 
by Gopcc-Nat’liil, facetious poems.—Nuvu-Rutnu, the his¬ 
tory of the nine pundits employed at the court of Vikru- 
inadityu.—Sounduryu Luhuice, by Shunkurudiaryu, on 
the beauties of Doorga.—Shringarii-Tiluku, by Kalee- 
Dasu, on gallantry.—Koomaru-Bharguveey u, on the 
contest betwixt Purushoo-Ilamu and Kartikeyu.—Govin- 
cld.-Leelamritu, by Jeevu-Goswamee. 

$ 

w 

Satires, or works conveying two meanings in each sentence . 

» 

Ragliuvu-panduveeyu, by Kiiviraju. A comment on 
dlitto.—“This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of 
tlhe reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Ramu 
and pther descendants of DushuriU'hu, or that of Yood- 
hist’hiru and other sons of Pandoo. The example, of this 
singular style of composition had been set by Soobuudhoo, 
iti the story of Vasuvu-Diitta and V r anu-Bhuftu, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kadiuuhiiree; as is hinted by 
Ikuvirajtt. Both these works, whi.ii, like the Duslm- 
Tvoomaru of Ddndee, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and .therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a dokble sense; but not, like the Raghuvfi-Panduvceyu, 
two: distinct stories told in t&e^same words.—Vusftvii- 
DTitta, by Soobundoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is tlft marriage of Kilndurpu Ketoo and VasQvtt- 
EKitta, but in this a^pgory various sybjects # are displayed. 
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—Kadfimbur^ji by Vanii-Blittttil.— Vidttgdtl-Mookhfi- 
Mundfintb* In this work, the question and answer are 
contained in the same words. 

Works called Chumpoo , containing both prose and verse. 

Nrisinghil-Chumpoo, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
half-lion half-man.—VidwunmodiVfiirunginee, by Chi- 
rilnjeevu, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 
—Nulu-Chumpoo, or the history of King N uld.—Gilnga* 
Chffmpoo, on the goddess Gunga.—Anttndil-Kilndfi- 
Chumpoo. - Vrindavunu-CImmpoo, on the amours of 
Krishnu :—Chitru-ChQmpoo, by Vaneshwttnl-Vidyalun* 
karu, on the actions of king Chitru-Senu, of Burdwan.' 

On Poetical Measures (dhundii.) 

Chundomunjuree, by Gimga-Dasu.—Pingiilit-Vrittec, 
by Pingularcharyu.—Shrootiibodhii, by KaleS-DasB. — 
Pingulu-Prukashd.—Chundomala.—Chdndovrittee. 

Hymns (Sungeetu.) 

Geelu-Govindu, by Juyu-Devu.— Comments by Nara* 
yunu,Krishnu-Duttu, and Poojarce-Goswamee.—GeetiU 
GireiJshd.— Geetu-Shunkuru.—Geetil-Goureeshtl.--Ra- 
gu-Mala.— Sungeetii RutnakuriL —Ganfi-Vidya. — Sfin*' 
gectfi-Dttrpunu.—S u n ge e t tt - R u h u sy u. * 


Specimens of Hindoo Poetry. 

Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons, extracted from different * 

authors. 

The dexvy Season . 

fWTT %MTJ5fT- 

■ * * 

1 He has not been dead longer than 50 or 60 years. 


4 
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5cf 1 3v?ifT f%Rl ¥* 

ETROT ETTtftW ^TrTrf 

THTTT: Tl 

The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of ?» chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked—it dies .—From the Sooktikurnamritu, 
a compilation. 

Winter. 

^TT^T^Tf^: MI \ 

3RrfT tl 

fw ingf^ngt^si \ 

nfrJRTfT^^ttfrrFI^: tl 
3RRT ETRTT^IR ^TtTT: ^TrTR^Tfj; t 

srxiTT trftrfsT tl 
JCRTPRWfSTtT: t 

3TTR<2'M<lrlT|T sfRTftT tT ^J?T %■ 

This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himaluyu to conquer the earth—he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful: the lord of day , filled with 
fear, takes refuge in the south-erst; k every morning the 
shivering wretch, raising his head, seeks him in vain; day, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; the 
mater lily, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneath the waters; fire, having lost all his energy, retires to 

, * The warm quarter. 
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the cottage of $e poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him at defiance. 

^pfmfrT Stftcffi 

M^l* p r fr r 3iTf*Pfltcfd -TO: 1 

grTT^a - f^r^T fitrofil': 

g^Tufa?i: tl 

The coldness of # the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste; the rays of the sun cheer the heart 
like the birth of a son; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 

Spring» 

*ftt\ sTUdi<Pldi <di <fHd3tl 

Tl RiC<fa *f*ft5*N3W* 

?frt g^rfd ■-pfrnFta f*rt 

f^dP-T ft?# tl PT#}fWW 

<d«r<^*nwpn$s t g^spr^rf^K 

*Tt(l Mfddid RA*! fddilSl X 
f^rfwr facftgtsT <g»i R 

c^- -a 

The winds from mount Muluyii bring on their wings the 
fragrance of the cloves—the hummingjof the bees, and the 
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sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in th£ thickets of the 
grove—the fresh leaves of the tttnialu send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk—the flowers of the Butea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts’ blood of unfortu¬ 
nate lovers—the flower of the punnagu resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishnh, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se¬ 
verest misery.— Juyu-Devu. 

3PTfrr ^ fiFTTqfrf: \ 

*TCRT*nj*hn:: WTfrT RT ^ StrT 

vmrr^Tf^^: qnf*FfT: n 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers— 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers— 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango. Chundrii [the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 



^fr 

qrPTTfjTT ; : n -.4? 

The wind of mount Muluyu, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed¬ 
ing to JJimaliiyu to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered by the 
sight.the mango b^ds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
koohoo, koolioo.— Jfyu~!&fau. 
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*r Summer. 

gfT^T 

f^Wf 5 ^t 5;f^fnwrm% p?i; 
sr^fPscmi ffrRr^jprort n 

v 

During this season, the earth, through the intensity of this 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youtl l 
in a state of widowhood ; 1 —the scorching wind resembles th<5 

u 

breath of the serpent Ununtu, at the churning of the sea ; n * 
—the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
puffed up with the possession of riches;—and the world isi 
become motionless, like the eyes of r tho contemplative yogee*. 
—From the SooJctikurnamrili' 

The rainy Season. 

■( vrwtt TT3r?r?jfr 
wPt&thst: ^Pusprfenr: fepr n 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 

1 This allusion brings before us a most dreadful fact connected with 
the Hindoo custom of marrying girls iu their infancy: vast multitudes , 
of these are left widows while they remain children, and, as they are 
forbidden ever to marry again, they almost invariably lose tbeir chastity ; 
and thus the houses of thousands of Hind|j|lSecoine secret brothels. 

m This legend is found iu the MdhabhKiitr. The gods and the giants 
united to-churn the ocean, to obtain the w^ter^ot life. They twisted the 
serpent-god Um'mttk round mount MQndttrh, and the gods laid hold of 
the head, and the giants of the tail, whirling the mountain round, in the 
sea, as the milkir.au his stick in the act of churning; but such was the 
heat of tire breath of Ununtii, that the gods, unable to endure it, exchang¬ 
ed places with the giants. 
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slitting on a cloud-formed intoxicated elephant; the lightning 
tys fl^g, and the thunder his large kettle-drum.— -Kt^eB’Dasu. 

'•nfH i fast 

^%k=r it 

The streams formed in the vallies, are become ye! _ 
with white, and carry on .their surface wprms, straws, and 
(dust; they pursue their course in so serpj||pie a manner, that 
uhe frogs become affrighted at their approach.-— Kalie-Dasu. 

(rirfsrw^f^ #TfHcrrg t 

*t^7TFTT: mr§: 

STTfT^: H 

The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
covered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent of the 
white nymphaea, wafted by the gentle zephyrs.— Vishxvunat'hu. 

f^TSTfrr w ITTf 1 §7 ^ 1 

# Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness.— Ibid. 

5Ftt rrftm 

cmr^T8?ff *t®?t ito \ 

* " • 

w mt[^y/rjsj% tf?r 
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The clouds, seizing the lightning, are in search of the*sun« 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests .—From the Sookti - 
kurnamritu. 


The sultry Season. 

f^r JTMffrfir: n 

' j t 

i 

The earth is become white, coveted with the srcch&rum 
spontaneum—the night is turr.;:d into day by the effulgence of 
the moon—the rivers are become white with geese—so are the 
pools, filled with the water lillics; the forests, covered with 
the echites scholaris, and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 

Description of the beautiful Dumuj/unlee. n —Whence 
did Vidhata procure the materials to form so exquisite' 
a countenance as that of Dimiuyuntee ? He took a por¬ 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this ? Let* 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon.— Shrcc- 
Jlurshu . 

Another description of a female .—Her eyes resemble 
the full-blown nympheea; her face the full-moon; her 
arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses 
the thick darkness.~PukshudhurfcA(iskrii. 

je ■ ^ 

" The queen of Nftlti, a king of the taco of the sun. 

TOL. IV. 2D v * ’ 
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Ahother .—This beautiful nymph is nothing^less than 
an arpher; her eye-brows form the bow ; the two extre¬ 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound ? My deer- 
formed heart. 


Another .—Thy eyes have been formed of^fe?M ue 
nymplioea; thy face from the lotus ; thy tcetlt^^^^he 
flowers of the putrescent jasmine; tliydips from ibe bud¬ 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chumpil, 0 the whole body —Wherefore, then, has Vi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone ? 


Another .—Thine e^s have completely eclipsed those 
of the deer: why then add kajiilu ? p Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi¬ 
soned arrows ? 


IMITATION OF A COUPLET, 

Sent from Gour , by Lukamunu-stnu, to hit father Jiullalu-sinu, tht Emperor 
of Delhii on hearing of the- Emperor's attachment to a female of lore cast. 
Thy cooling pow’r, O Water, all confess. 

But most the pilgrim wand’ring o'er the sands: 

His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 

The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair. 

The pearly dew-drop on the lotos hews, 

And, touched by thee, though sinking in despair. 

Nations as pure become as Himaluyun snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find, 

Nymph of the ehrystal stream, but thou dost bless . 

' With life, and health, am* pleasure, all mankind, f • 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 


Should'st thou then seek the swift descending way, 
Ah! who ahaiystafpose, or who thy progress stay ? 




£ An ore of iead^lt 
the Asiatics to 


iplied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
Hitching appearance to the eyes. 
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Dramatic. 

Scene in the palace of JSniiUi, where the nuptials of Ram\i had been celt* 
hr cited the preceding evening. 

Enter Purushoo-Ramu. [Seeing Ramil, he says to 
hirBfe ri& lThis is that Ramil, dressed in nuptial garments, 
wlIwtpN&unger brother. Ah ! Ah ! half a boy and half 
a man l Instead Of Kamil ,' 1 they hav^alled him Ramil. 
He has been formed with all tho three qualities, beauty? 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone Muha-Devu ; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing $e crescent. 

Lukshmunu. I see in hun [Purdshoo-Ramtt] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram- 
liiln. In him are united both casts, the bramhdn and the 
kshutriyu. 

4 f 

Ramu. Brother, thou knowest not; but this is Bhar- 
gilvil [a descendant of BhrigooJ. The two brothers walk 
up to Purushoo-Ramu , and , with joined hands , Ramit 
speaks : Oh ! Bhuguvan ! thou art the jewel in the head' 
of the race of Bhrigoo ; with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Oh ! beloved youth, be thou victo¬ 
rious in war. 

i 

Ramu. Oh! Bhuguvan ! thqa^nferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 

’ The god oF' 

2d2 ; 
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PUrushoo-Ramu. [Suppressing his anger against Ra - 
mu. Why should I be offended with Ramil, a child so 
meek, and beautiful as the moon ? But how can I spare 
him who has broken the bow of my guide Shivu, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheeta, the 
daughter of king Junhku. Yet how should thif %xg|, the 
enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pacified 
ing Ramu. Thus far my salutation—words of course.— 

Ramu , (laughing). What then is in thy mind ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. I eagerly desire to satiate this har¬ 
dened axe with the blo^d of both thine arms—those arms 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of my 
guide Shivu—the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

Ramu. To favour or to destroy, l am thine: but why 
art thou oflended ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. What! art thou blinded by pride? 
Thou hast done it—and I am the avenger—still art thou 
insensible : Hast thou not broken the bow which compel¬ 
led the wife of the giant Tripoorit to perform the duties 
of a widow—the bow of the guid** of the world ? 

Ramu. O Bhttgff van ! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Is then the bow of Muha-Devii 
still perfect ? 

Ramu. No. 
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Purushoo-Ramu. How then canst thou be innocent ? 

Ramu. I know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have I done ? + 

Purushoo-Ramu. What! art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood ? But, why should I any longer 
hold converse with thee (tauntingly, and grasping his 
axe,) Oh ! Ramu ! Breaking the bow of Mttha-Devd, 
thou art become a heinous sinner—therefore shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 

Ramti. Prepare ! For whether this golden chain con- 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, against 
bramhuns we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or filled with tears; or, 
whether others behold iny beautiful face, or I behold the 
face of YumH, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhuns. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Dost thou, presenting the reveren¬ 
tial salutation, esteem me as a common bramhttn ? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshiitriyu, that thou despisest 
the bramhuns ? 

Ijukshmunu. O bramhun, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength: thou dweilest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is, on the heads of the strong]; 
the strength of the kshfitriyus lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goonu/ but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. 

r Goonu means a quality as well ^^^w-strlng. 

2 d 3 
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Ramu. Oh ! brother! To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

Purushoo-Ramu. What fault has he (Lukshnmnit) 
done ? The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors . 5 

V 

Ramu. O Bhiiguvan ! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 

Purushoo-Ramu. What dost thou call him ? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child. 

Lukshmunu. O Bhiiguvan ! And art not thou the dis¬ 
ciple of the poison*throated 

Purushoo-Ramu. Ha ! Because I gave this name, art 
thou then my sacred guide ? 

Lukshmunu. O Bhiiguvan ! I spoke this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that Chundru (the 
moon) mounted the head of Miiha-Dcvu, and yet he was 
not incensed : thou art the disciple of Muha-Devfl, there¬ 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me: this was my 
meaning. 

» This conqueror and butcher of tin: kshutriyus is iu fact upbraiding him¬ 
self for having spared an ancestor of RannYs, aud thereby now subjecting 
himself^to what he considers the contemptuous expressions of these two 
boys. 

r A name of Shivti, derived from the fable, that this god drank the uni¬ 
verse-destroying poison, produced at the churning of tffe sea, and ihcicby 
burnt his throat. 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Ramu , from the Ruglioo-Viingshoo , by Kalee-DasH .— 
1 bow to Doorga and Shivii, the father and mother of the 
world, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun ? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean ? Weak in wis¬ 
dom, I seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po¬ 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
* this race, therefore I may proceed, for the thread finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 

I will therefore describe the race of Rttghoo : If I can 
find but few words, still I will proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my cars, and I can¬ 
not rest. Pure from the very birth ; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots as¬ 
cended to heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastrii; they pre¬ 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastrii; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms; for the preservation of truth, they used few words; 
they fought and conquered only for glory; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; 
in childhood they sought learning; in youth, they pur¬ 
sued secular affairs; in old age, they imitated the her¬ 
mits ; and in the last stage of life, they. embraced a volun¬ 
tary death. 2 d 4 
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*A ffectionate Address of Seeta to Rarnit . From the 

Ramayunu. 

Son of the venerable parent! hear, 

*Tlb Seeta speaks. Say, art not thou assur’d 
That to each being his allot!ed time 
Arid portion, as his merit, are assign’d, 

Aud that a wife her husband’s portion shares ? 

Therefore with thee this forest lot I claim. 

A woman's bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, fiicnd, nor in herself: 

Hcr'husbaud is her only portion here, 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed. 

Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero brave, as water we reject 
In which our nutriment has been prepar’d. 

So anger spurn, and every thought unkind, 

Unworthy of thy spouse, and by thy side. 

Unblam’d, aud unforbiddeu, let her stay. 

O chide me notj for where the husband is. 

Within the palace, on the stately car. 

Or wandering in the air, in every stride 
The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and my father having left, 

I have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 

Forbid me not. For in the wilderness. 

Hard of access, renounc’d by men, and fill’d 
With animals and birds of various kind, 

.And savage tigers, I will surely dwell. 

This horrid wilderness shall be to n ; 

Sweet as my father’s house, and all the noise 
Of the .three worlds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my lord. A gay jeclusc, 

On thee attending, happy shall 1 feel 
/ Within this honey-scented grove to roam, 

Fq< thou e’eu here caus’t nourish and protect; 

And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

' To-day most surely with 'hee I will go. 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny’d. 

Roots apd wi!#lruit shall be my constant food. 
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Nor will I, near thee, add unto thy cares. 

Nor lag behind, nor forest-food refuse; 

But fearless traverse ev’ry hill and dale. 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 

And, stagnant at its base, the pool or Jake. 

In nature’s deepest niyst’ries thou art skill'd, "'t •* 

0 hero—and I long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphaeas, 

Cover’d with ducks, and swans, and silvan fowl, 

And studded with each wild and beauteous flow’r. 

In these secluded pools I’ll often bathe, 

And share with thee, O Ramil, boundless joy. 

Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand years; 

But without thee e’en hcav’n would lose its charms. 

A residence in heaven, 0 Raghiivu, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 

Therefore, though rough the path, l must, J will. 

The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 

Pleas'd to embrace t./ feet, I will reside 
In the rough forest as my father's house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine. 

Permit, me this request—I will uot grieve, 

I will not bufden thee—refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, Raghiivu, this prayer deny, 

Know, I resolve on death—if torn from thee. 

SECT. XLIV.— Works on Rhetoric (Ulunlcaru.) 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Stingskritfi, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastrfis 

u 

called Ulunk'irii (ornament) prove that these expecta* 
tions have ^en realized. Bhurutfi, a disciple of V^du- 
Vyasu, is supposed to have drawn from the Llgnee- 
pooranfi the first rules of composition. From these rul® 
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was formed theKavyu-Priikashu, by Mttmmilt’hil-BhiUtu, 
on which many comments have been written, but that of 
Muheshwuru is most esteemed.' 




The T^tifnkai’iis, however, are now but little read: the 
present race of pundits, not aspiring to authorship, are con¬ 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chilndu. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant: Kavyu- 
Prukashijjby MummiU’hii-Bliuttu.—Comments, by Chiin- 
dru-Shekuru, Shreo-Ramu, Kumulakurtl, Musheshwfiru- 
Nyayaliinkaru, and Chundee-Dasu.—Kouvilluya-Nundo, 
by Apyu\ udeekshitu; and a comment, entitled Ulunkaru- 
Chfindrika.—R il s il - Cli fi n-d rod u y u.—Rusu-Gungadhuru. 
■—RusU'Milnjttree, by Bhanoo-DiUtil-Mishru, with a com¬ 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhutlu.—Rusu-Tm unginee. 
—-Rusil-Riitnavillce.—Ru^u-Meema nghU.—Uliinkaril- 
Koustoobhil, by Jeevu-Goswamee ; and a comment, by 
Ramu-Chiirnnu.—Ulunkaru-Survuhwu, with a comment 
on ditto.— Uiunkaru-ChundroduvU.—Kavyu-Chilndrika, 
byKuvce-Chilndru.—Kavy ti-Durshu. —Kavy u-Kulpuluta. 
—S^h|ty u' 1) u r p il: i u, by Vislnv u-Nat’hu-Ku viraj u.— 
Sahity^Rbutbohulu.—VabhuttaluiikarO, and a comment. 


SECT. XLV.—Ow Music. 

In the former edition of this work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of music, according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo writers; but as that account contains 
scarcely an> facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. 

Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this volume will necessa- 

/ 

rily now be swelled beyond the limits origjpally assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader- to those 
essays, which he will find in the third and the ninth 
volumes of the ^sialic Researches. 
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SECT. XLVI.— Works on Ethics. 

* 

The Hindoo sages have written less on moi$|$ ; than on 
any other subject. Only one original work \M4thics is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sung- 
skritu literature,and that is thePunchfi-Tuntru. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
poorands, which indeed abound with passages on moral 
subjects, frequently in the form of narration : the Pfidpail, 
the Skttudil, and Vrihunnarudeeyu pooranus contain 
many lessons on the duties of life; in the Muhabharutii 
are found instructions to kings, and encomiums on gifts: 
and Million, as well as other writers on the civil and 
canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the different 
orders of men. The fr : lowing appear to be the only 
works now extant which may be classed under this head: 
The Punchu-Tuntropakhyanu, by Vishnoo-Shfirma.— 
The Ilitopudeshu," an abridgment from the Pilnchfi- 
Tuntril, by the same pundit.—Vetalil-Punchu-Vingshutee, 
twenty-five stories by Vetalii.—Kfit’ha-Surit-Saguru.— 
Kut’ha-Prukashu.—Raju-Neet’hee, on the du^|fi 
kings.—Dushu-Koomaru, x by Dilndee, a merfmMmt, on 
various duties and customs; and a comment on ditto.— 
Dushu-Koomaru-Kut’ha-Saru, the gssence of the above 
work, by Bhurtree-Hilree. 

Maxims , or Proverbs, from the Punchu-Tuntru, by 

V ishnoo-Shurma. 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

u Tliis work >* been translated by Sir W. Jones and Mr. (now Dr.) 
Wilkins. 

* This work is placed here because it contain^sections on morality, but 
it improperly akav>ti. - * 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno¬ 
rant are esteemed learned, as w$efe there are no trees, 
there the palnia christi is esteemed a tree. ' 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: 
friendship'find enmity arise from circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will befal him who regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in your 
absence seeks to injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 
a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who 
seeks to injure a generous, faithful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated towards 
a malignant person: cinders, hot or cold, will either burn 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of virtue, are cer¬ 
tainly punished and rewarded either within three years, 
or ttiitee months, or three lunar quarters, or in three 
days. 

The very anger of the virtuous man is acceptable; but 
the malignant are to be renounced even when free from 
anger. 

The* vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have a whole store¬ 
house' of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confuted in, aspire to mastership. ^ 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
mjire to be trustec^than a serpent with a jewel in its 
head. 
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It can never bo safe to unite with an enemy : f water, 
though heated, will «tfjl extinguish fire, 

' That which is possible may be done; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. , 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, has 
arrived at the end of his days. ^ 

The friendship of a good mail is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with 
great exertion : an earthen bowl is quickly broken,^nd 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa* 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water and delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, thd words, 
and the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, 
and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a now one, 
but after long consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a numerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a 
river of excellent water, are wanting. 

A guest sljjjuld be entertained without enquiring into 
his merits. 

The strongest of all desires ar^ those connected with 
riches and life. « 
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A young wife is more dear to an old man than life 
itself; but a young wife never ldyes ap old man; she 
merely waits upon him, and considerPhim a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never love nor hate; all their search is after 
new friends. $ 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
house is not in subjection, who wanders to feasts and 
amusements, in the piesence of men throws oft’ her veil, 
remains as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with the lewd, driuks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
sleep. > 

A woman can never-be independent; in childhood, she 
must be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. 

Riches are every thing: a rich man is always sur¬ 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and honoured 
as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power, 
and learning, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into .poi¬ 
son, so, though a vicious person may have read sacred 
books, and have been instructed in the duties of life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) pf 
others more than other qualities (or circumstances,) be¬ 
cause nature, rising above every thing, will be uppfr- 

most at last. *%, 

♦ 

Let hone confide in the sea, nor in Whatever has claws, 
or horns, ot* carries deadly weapons, neither in a woman, 
nor in a king. m 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food 
which has been well digested, the wife who has been well 
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governed, the king whose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, the person who 
returns wise answers, and he who is prudent in all his 
actions, are’Seldom pernicious. ^ 

We call him aged who has lived many years; but the 
wise man is still older than he : let the$;Words of such an 
one be heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin; by it even the wise are 
drawn into evil: from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac¬ 
tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers ^nother from danger and he who re¬ 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

He is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros¬ 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in war, and 
ahxious for fame. . • 

Let these faults'be renounced: excessive sleep, drow¬ 
siness, fear, anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised: many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, J>ears the following fruits: 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riches are treasured up against the day of danger ; 
but fo save life every thing is to bpsacrificed. If life be 
preserved, all is safe; if life be lost, all is Jost. . 

Death is instable: if so, still it is better, to die iii the 
pursuit of good than of evil. *, 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone: the body is de¬ 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new coiner. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 

Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean .seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight L»but he is blest with 
vision who possesses knowledge; ute^gnorant are the 
blind. ** 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable: 
other riches may be stolen, or dirtiinished by expenditure, 
but knowledge is immortaj, and the greater the expendi¬ 
ture the greater the increaie; It can be shared with none, 
and it defies the power of the thief. 4 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he lives. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, reli- 
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gious austerities, nor charity, is the ordure of his 

mother. ; r 

The following things produce pleasure; the increase 
of riches, health, an aifectionate wife, e$; obedient son, 
and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, 
the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-legged 
goat, with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him dt> it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es¬ 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing an un¬ 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished? 
there is no reversing it. '^ut the man of business says, 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel: the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself 
become wise: even g|ass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl; an insect, whgjf concealed in a flower, is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as an ornamentJ. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach¬ 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru¬ 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives btytl^to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded Svith real friends, can accom¬ 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Co¬ 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death. 

VOL. iv. 9 E 
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Good derived from evil is not geod. No good is ob¬ 
tained without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to 
great minds, f The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
love, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 
nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife. , 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter false¬ 
hoods ; to be an eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano¬ 
ther^ death is better than the love of slander; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason¬ 
able men. 

. The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the l^ouse of another, is death; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 


The contented are always happy; the discontented are 
eyer miserable. 

. He who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [en¬ 
joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he had 
studied the shastr&,or acquired it from the instructions of 
others. ^ 

Benevolence towards all living creatures—this is 
religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a mark of superior genius. 

To present fondly credit* it may be lawful to disown 
a person ; to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
honours may be renounced ; for the good of a city, a vil¬ 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend¬ 
ship of the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 
Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 
The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake 
of riches, is the porter of others, and a partner in mere 
labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be onsidered as mine as well a9 
thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are ex¬ 
cellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches; Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the rest goes 
to others. . v. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable; 
mourns not for what is lost; is not overwhelmed in ad¬ 
versity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per¬ 
son’s hair, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the liou, f 4 }lid t^e wise man, seek their 
safety in flight; but the crow^ the deer, and the coward, 
die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in perpetual suc¬ 
cession. 

2e2 
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When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure 
excessive anguish. 

The enemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, 
tire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, whilahis 
anger endures but for a moment. 

He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who 
seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress; of a dog, in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, 'who can manage her 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec¬ 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc¬ 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy re¬ 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness: but looking upwards, feels his 
own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at¬ 
tachment to country or place, tearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person's 
rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

The rich wish to acquire that which they do not pos¬ 
sess, to hoard up what they acquire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. 
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That strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce reli¬ 
gious actions; and those riches which are never enjoyed, 
are totally worthless. 

lie who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the very jaws of death; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort: it is 
not attained but by the greatest exertions; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no pains; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of the body, from gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his friends; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on 
deformity^ but on a taste perfectly unaccountable. 

lie who is free from covetousness, who is not soon an¬ 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at bis 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro¬ 
per person to abide in the houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are 
near them. 


2 e 3 
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Affection is known by these signs: by stretching the 
eyes to meet the person when afar off; by smiling at his 
approach ; by kind and respectful enquiries; by praising 
him in his absence; by affectionate conversation, and by 
gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be 
despised or insulted. 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach ; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
nor the vices of the vicious ever become lucid : a jewel 
preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt; but a 
brass pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass. 

The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastru, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon those into whose hands they 
fall. 

A wise hearer is not influenced by the speaker, but by 
the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose 
frown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
victory, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell how 
soon even the lowest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends 
a prostitute, or a cruel person, has embraced his own des¬ 
truction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall; the storm 
tears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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He not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained tlfeir 
cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest trille belonging to his master, except 
for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon 
vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays to give an 
account of that which is entrusted to him; nor a kshu- 
triyft who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor he 
who can oil end without fear; nor a person to whom the 
employer is under obligation; nor the ambitious; nor 
the deceitful though their words are kind ; nor those who, 
though they safely preserve what is acquired, are indif¬ 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; nor he 
who secretly exchanges ! is master’s property ; nor one 
destitute of wisdom ; nor the greedy. Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved ; the deceitful 
have no friends. 

He wliosc passions are not under controul, can never 
be virtuous; the covetous are destitute of all religions 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom. 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from 
thieves, from his own officers, from their enemies, from 
his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow on 
account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser¬ 
vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish¬ 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. 

2 e 4 
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An unchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, 
and sleeping in a house containing a serpent, are death 
itself. 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
energy. 

Let not a king invest his whole power, nor all his 
wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 
own rigorous inspection. 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship : the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and tire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so 
a real friend, though unamiahle, must not be discarded y 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a 
state of mortification, must be renounced. 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes. 

That employment is to be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches 
her husband with affectionate and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise; we call those 
riches which do not puff up the mind; he is a happy man 
who has no thirst; we call that friendship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to his passions. 

He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests 
on the opinions of others, is a worthless person. 

Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
counsel. It is difficult to accomplish councils or plans 
which have been discovered. 
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Reunion to a person who has once violated the laws of 
friendship, resembles the birth of the crab, in which the 
parent dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combat¬ 
ing with a persoif of superior strength, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Who«e honour has ever continued after he has become 
dependent on olhcr9 ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the house 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
some outward cause, is pacified as .soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless; 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuous, pro¬ 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of 
a friend he raises his hands as with joy, (unbraces him in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weeps 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro¬ 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook baited 
with sweet paste: he has poison in his heart. 

• God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who is not pleased with riches ? Who is not learned in 
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The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
alike; but it is a great fault when the rich forgive in¬ 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by de^Hi who desires the 
office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, but 
as soon as he opens his mouth, men sit in judgment on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest un¬ 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he associate with the mean, 

A king destroys his enemies even when filing; and the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person pulled up by 
riches, desire that which cannot be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the cifects 
of the deeds of the vicious will full upon the virtuous: 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Ravunu. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear. 

A person of low origin, by kiiiv* words, is soon per¬ 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a quarrel be begun, use every possi¬ 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are the first to advise 
unnecessary war, and the first to run away from the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great things 
can be accomplished by small means. 

Let every thing be done in its season, for to every 
thing there is a reaping timfe. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle ; but when a fair opportu¬ 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalu-siirpu). 

A councibdestituteof old men is unworthy of the name; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young 
old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men in perpetual succes¬ 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur¬ 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with tire body is a broken one: need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night: therefore sorrow for any thing on> earth is unrea¬ 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif¬ 
ference. 

He who is subject t^his passions will find the world 
even in a hermitage ; but lie who is free from worldly de-' 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

. He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi¬ 
rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be libe¬ 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained 
by any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, 
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disease, pain, fear, calamity; in liberation from tbis 
consists true happiness; but deliverance from earth 
[earthly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob¬ 
tained by union to the pious [ascetics].? 


SECT. XLVII.— Works of an Historical Nature. 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have not a single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo¬ 
rical. The greater part of the poor a mis contain frag¬ 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
tve do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head: 

Almost all the pooranus.—The Ramayttnfi, by Val- 
meekee.—The ijdbhootu-Ramayilnii, by ditto.—The Ud* 
hwatinu-Ramayunu, by VyasB-Devii.—The Milhabha- 

y Mr. Colebrooke, in his very ingenious Introductory Remarks to the 
Sungskrita edition of the Hitopuil&hu, printed at the Seramporc press, lias 
these Remarks on the Piinrhtt-Tuntrti: “ In the concluding line of the 
poetical preface to tl;e Hitopiidlshfl, it is expressly declared to hare been 
drawn from the Punchii-Tfintru and othertiyitings. The book thus men¬ 
tioned as the chief source Irom which tliajfcoilection of fables was taken, 
is divided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists, like the Hito- 
puddahu, of apologues recited by a leirned bramhtin named Vi&hnoo Shtir- 
ma, for the instruction of his pupils, the sons of an Indian Monarch; but 
it cootains'a greater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work which has oeeu chiefly compiled from it; and on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it iu .found to agree with them more 
nearly than that compilation, both in the order, ami the manney, in which 
the tales are related." 
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rfittt,* by ditto.—The Shree-BhagSvEUO, by ditto.— 
Maghu, a poem by various learned men employed by 
king MaghS.—Rdghoo-Vfingshfi, by Kalee-DasQ.—Noi- 
sbiidhS, by Shree-Hurshu.—Bhuttee, by Bhttrtree-IlBree. 
KiratarjooneeyQ, by Bharuvee.—Raghfivtt-pandfiveeyfi, 
by Vishwtt-Nat'hfi.—Nfllodflyfi, by Kalee-Dasu.—Obbig* 
nanfi-Shfikoontulu. — Koomaru-Sumbhuvu. — Unurgd- 
Raghuvyfi. — Malutee-Madhuvu.—Vasuvii-Dutfa.—Ve- 
nee-SungharO. — Parijatu-Hunlnu. — Oosha-Hurttntu— 
Vikrumorvfishee. — Maltivee-Kagnee-Mitru. — Moodra- 
Rakshurm.— Ramayunii-Chiimpoo.—Bhariitu-Chumpoo. 
—Unirooddhii-Chumpoo. 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the Mtihabharfitn, 
the most historical of an, of their shastrds, is here in¬ 
serted : 

The first book contains accounts of—PoushyiS, a king; 
Ootkunku, a sage; Pouldntf, a giant, including the 
history of the sage Bhrigoo; Astiku, a sage, and of the 
rise of the hydras; the birth of Gitroorfl, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of the sea of milk ; 
the birth of the horse Oochchoishriiva which Indrft ob* 
tained at the serpent sacrifice ofFered by J unum£jfiyfi; 
the race of Yoodhisht’birtl; the birth of many different 
kings; the birth of many heroes; the birth of Vyasil- 
Devu, the (hoi?/) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
hisht’hiru and his brethren; the names of the gods from 

* M alia signifies great, and Bhur&tu is the name of one of the ancestors 
of Voodhisht’hiifl. Vyasu, to whom this work is ascribed, living in the 
age of Ratnu, that is, in the trdia yoogfl, yet the events celebrated in this 
poem took place in the k&loe yoogd, and Yoodhisht’hirtt, KrishnO, and the 
rest of the personages found here, are all acknowledged to be persons living 
in this last period. 
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whom these incarnate persons sprung; the rise of the 
doityfls, clanuvils, yukshfis, nagus, serpents, gnndhfir- 
vus, the birds, and many other beings ; the birth and 
journey to heaven of Kunwu, a sage; the birth of Bheesh- 
infi who forsook his kingdom and became a briimhiicharee ; 
the preservation of his brother king Chitrangudu, and, 
after his death, the gift of the throne to another brother 
Vichitruveuryil; a the birth of Ylimit,under the curse of 
the sage Onimandfivyii; the births of DhritQrashtrfi 
and Pandoo; the journey of the Panduvfjs to Yaru- 
naviitu, where Dooryodhfinii seeks to destroy the Pan- 
duvus by blowing them into the air while asleep; the 
consultation of Dooryodhunii and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the Panduvds; the entrance of Yood- 
liisht’hirQ and his friends into a forest, 1 * where they meet 
a female giant, named Ilirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bheemii; the birth of GhiUotkuchu, a giant ; 

* It appears necessary here to give some,account of the family whose 
quarrels form the principal subject of the Muliabhaiutu : by the widow of 
VichitruveCrvu, Vedu-Vvasu [the account of this man’s own birth is inde¬ 
scribably obscene] had two sons, Dhriturashtru and Pandoo, and by the 
slave girl of this widow another son, Vidoorti. I)b lit brash tin had one 
hundred sons, beginning with Dooryodhunii; and Pandoo (or rather five 
gods under his name) had five sons, Yoodhist’liiiQ, Bheemii, Urjoonii, 
Nukooldi and Suhu-D£\u. The capital of the kingdom which belonged to 
this family was Hustiua-pooiH. After Viehitru-veSryii had retired to the 
forest, BheeshmQ, the elder brother, lived for some time, and presided 
over the education of the hundred sons of DooryodhuuD. Soon, howevei, 
quarrels arose in this large family, uhich induced Dooryodhiiiiu to give 
five small districts to the Pandvivus for their portion. Dooryodhunii after¬ 
wards woy these towns, at dice, and, accordii g to the stipulation, the Pan- 
duvfis embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at the expiration 
of this term, through their friend Krishnu, they asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodhunii refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the 
triumph of the Pandfiv&s. 

b While young, they fled from Dooryodhunii, and remained for some time 
concealed. 7* 
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the meeting of Vedil-Vyasii and the Panduvits; the 
journey of the Panduvits to the house of a brumhitn at 
Ekitehitkra, agreeably to the command of Vedu-VyasU, 
whre they become servants, without making known 
their rank; the destruction of Vfikii, a giant, by these 
servants ; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant; the births of Droupi1dee, c and her brother 
Dhrishtudyoomnu ; the journey of the bramhiins of the 
above house to Pitnchalu, to be present at Droupitdee’s 

u u 

marriage, where Urjoonu overcomes Ungaritv limit, a 
gundhitrvu, but afterwards cultivates his friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Vushisht’hu and Ourvu ; 
the success of Urjoonu in archery overall the kshutriyus, 
and* his consequent marriage with Droupitdee ; the sue- 

u 

cess of 13 he emit and Urjoonit over Shitlyit, Kitrnu, 4 and 
other kings, who wished b obtain Droupitdee ; the sus¬ 
picions of Bit lit rant it and Krishnit, that these servants, 
who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
the Pandihits; their journey to the sage Bhargitvu, to 
solve their doubts ; tlie sorrow of the father of Droupit¬ 
dee, that his daughter should have five husbands; the 
explanation of Vcdu-Vyasii, that as these five persons 
were descended from the gods, they might properly he 
called one ; Droupitdee’s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called doivd ; the journey of Vidooru, sent 
by Dhriturashtru to bring the Panditvus ; present made 
to Vidooru; interview with Krishnit; Vidoorit’s resi¬ 
dence at JvhandUvu; the transfer of a small district by 
Dooryodhitnit to the Panduvus; the directions of Narudit 
respecting the times when Droupiidee’s five husbands 

• * This woman, who makes so conspicuous a figuiein this poem, was the 
•laughter of Droopudii, king of Pihichahi. 

*> This king was so famed for liberality that the Hindoos now, when (hey 
hear of a liberal person, say, “ What is that in companion with the liberality 
of king Kuril U!" 
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should dwell with her; the histories of the giants Soondit 

u 

and Oopiisoondil; Urjoonu’s meeting in the forest with 
Ooloopec, the daughter of Kouvuru, a serpent,, with 
whom he has familiar intercourse; Urjoonft’s visits to 
various holy places ; the birth of a son named Ydbhroo- 
vahilnu; fable of the five ups liras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a bramhiin whose devotions they had inter¬ 
rupted ; their deliverance from the curse by meeting with 
Urjoonii: Urjoonu’s interview with Krishnfi at Dwaruka; 
his elopement with Snobhudra, the sister of Krishnd ; e 
the birth of Ubhimiinyoo, the son of Soobhudra; the 
birth of Droupudee’s five sons, Shutaneckii, Shrootfi- 

o 

send, Pritivindhu, &c.; Krishnd and Urjoonu’s play, in 
which one of them obtains a chiikrii, and a bow and ar¬ 
row ; Urjoonu’s burning Khandilvu forest/ and the pre¬ 
servation from the fire of Muyfi, a danfivfi, and Tuksliu- 
kii, a serpent; the birth of Sharungee, the son of Mdndu- 
pain, a rishee. 

The second book: the meeting of the Pandiiviis ; the 

v 

pride of Urjoond at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
king*, &c.; description by Narudu of the court of the 
gods called Dushd-dik-palfi, s to correct Urjoonu’s pride; 

* The family of Krishnu seem? to have been eminent, in an uncommon 
degree, in ail kinds of impiety. No wonder tlr* the whole race was at last 
destroyed. The image of this woman is worshipped at the festivals of 
Jflgiinnat’hu, who is also distinguished as tier brother. 

1 Urjoonii set fire to this forest, at the request of the god Ugnee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, in ovder to cure him of a surfeit which 
hejiad contracted in eating too much clarified butter at a sacrifice by Mu- 
rootti, a kiner, in which clarified butter bad been pouring on the fire, day aud 
night for twelve months, in a stream as thick as an elephant’s trunk, till 
poor Ugnee could eat no more. 

(The Hindoos believe that the umverse is surrounded and guarded by tea 
gods, called Dttslm-dik-palu. 
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the commencement of theraj&sooyfi sacrifice by the Pan- 
duvfis; the killing of king ^ilraeiindhil by Bheeniu; 
liberation by Krishnu of the kings whom Jurasdudhu had 
imprisoned in a cave; subjugation by the Pandiiv iis of all 
the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other 
kings at the sacrifice ; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings ; the grief of Dooryodlnlnfi at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa¬ 
rations for the sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bheemu ; the challenge which Dooryodhunu, to be re¬ 
venged on the Panduvus, sends to Yoodhisht’hirti ; pre¬ 
servation of Droupudee from DooryodhunO by Dhritii- 
rashtru. 

The third book : the journey of Yoodhisbt’hiru and his 
family into the forest aftei having lost his all, by playing 
at dice, 1 ' when all the people of the city follow them; of 
the worship Yoodhisht’hiru paid to SSoryu in order toob- 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhuns; Vidoorii driven away by Dhritttrashtrfi, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoddhisht’hiru’s family ; his 
visit to Yoodhisht’hiru; his being brought back by Dhri- 
turashtru; the joy of Kurnu, one of the generals of 
Dhriturashtru’s army, at being made acquainted with a 

fc This frame is sanctioned by the sliastru : Yondhisht’hiiu, first, lost his 
estates ; then, in succession, all the riches in his treasury, his four brothers, 
and his wife Droupudee. When Drouptidee was brought to be given up to 
Dooryodhunu, he ordered her to sit on his knee, which she refused ; lie 
seized her by the elothes ; hut she left her clothes in his hands ; and as of¬ 
ten as he stript her, she was miraculously clothed again. At length Dlirilii- 
rashtru, the father of Dooryodhfintt, was so pleased with Droupudee, that 
he told her to ask what she would, aud he would grant it. She first asked 
for her husband’s kingdom ; this was granted. She was permitted to ask 
other blessings, till all that her husband had lost was restored. Yoodhisht’hi¬ 
ru again encounters ShOkoonee at cliessfc and again loses all. After this, 
Droupudee and her fire husbands enter the forest. 

VOL. IV. 
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plan to destroy the Pandfivtts; Yedtt-Vyasfi’s persua¬ 
sions to Dhritiirashtrii and Dooryodhilnfi to desist, and 
not to go into the forest; account of Brumha’s cow 
Soorttbhce ; the visit of Moitreyil, the sage, to Dooryo* 
dhunu; his intercessions with the latter to bestow upon 
Yoodhisht’hiru a small estate, that he might not be com¬ 
pelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhhr.h’s anger; 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhilnu and Dhritiirashtrii; 
JBheemil destroys Kirmceril, a giant; the journey of 
Krishnu’s family into the Piinchalii country to see Yoo¬ 
dhisht’hiru, &c.; the anger of Krishnii at hearing of 
Dooryodhilnu’s conduct towards Yoodhisht’hiril, his 
friend; Droupildee’s weeping before Krishnii, and rela¬ 
tion of their sufferings in the forest; Krishnu’s promises 
of relief; Krishnu’s destruction of Shoulihd, a king; 
Krishnu’s bringing Soobhiidra and her son to Dwa- 
rbka, his capital; 1 the arrival of Dhrishtftdyoomnii, 
the brother of Droupudee, in the forest, who takes his 
sister and her five children to his house; the journey of 
the Pandfivils into Dwoitfl forest, where Yoodhisht’hirii 
meets with Yfimu ; Bheemu’s interview with many kings 
in the forest; Vedu- Vyasfi’s journey to see the Panduviis, 
when he gives Yoodhisht’hiril an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo¬ 
val of the Panduviis into Kamyfdu forest; Urjoonii’s 
journey to the heaven of Indru, to procure the divine 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy Dooryodhilml, &c,; 
Urjoonii’s meeting with a fowler (an incarnation of Shiv il), 
and their quarrel respecting whj shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of Urjoonil with the gods called 
the Dttsliibdik'palfi; Urjoonii’s arrival at the heaven of 
Indru; his obtaining the weapons; the fears of Dhritu- 
rashtru and Dooryodhun^at the intelligence; the inter¬ 
view of Yoodhisht’hiril with Vrihildiishwu, a sage; 

1 Krishna changed his capital from MGt'hoora to Dwaruka. 
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Yoodhisht’hirtt’s grief; the history of king Ndlti; account 
of the excessive love betwixt Ntflfi and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of ail 
eye; Ndld’s entrance into the forest, and the perfect in¬ 
difference manifested by his wife; Lomdshd’s descent 
from heaven to see Yoodhisht’hird; Urjoond’s return, 
and relation to Yoodhisht’hird of his having obtained the 
weapons ; Lomdshd’s pilgrimage; account of the bene¬ 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit 
which Lomushd obtained from his pilgrimage; the pil¬ 
grimage of Narddu and Pooldstyft; the magnificent sa¬ 
crifice offered by king Gdyu ; account of the sage Ugds- 
tyd; his eating Yatapee, a giant; Ugustyu’s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son ; account of 
Rishydshringu ; of Pdrdshoorarou; the journey of the 
family of Krishnu to Prdkuasd, a holy place; account of 
Soukdnyu; Chyvunu’s entertaining Ushwinee and Koo- 
inaril with the juice of the somil plant at a sacrifice of- 
fered by Ugustyd ; the resplendance of the body of Chy- 

v 

vunu through the favour of Ushwinee and Koomaru ; 
account of Juntoo, the son of king Somukd ; Somdkd*s 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(ndrd-ydgnu); account of the kite and the pigeon; ac- 
count of Utditavdkrd; the dispute between Ushtavdkrft 
and Yundee, son of Yuroonoo ; the victory over Yfindee 
by Ushtavdkrd; the recovery of the father of Ushtavd¬ 
krd, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into 
the water by Yiindee, in order to be carried down to the 
hydras ; account of Ydvdkreetd, a sage ; of king Roivyti; 
of the journey of the Panddvus to mount Gdndhdmadd- 
nd; the visit of the Panddvus to the Naraydnu hermitage; 
their journey to mount lldiuvd ; their visit to the Yfidd- 
ree hermitage; Droupudee’sdismissing Bheemd to fetch 
some flowers from a pool in Kdddlee forest, where he 

2 f 2 
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meets with Htinooman ; the quarrel of Bheeiml with the 
yukshus and rakshtisus who guarded the pool; Bhecmtl’s 
killing the giant Jiltasooril ; king Vrishtipfirva’s visit to 
the Pandilviis; the visit of the Panduvils to the Arshti- 
senfi hermitage; the consolation imparted by Bheemtl to 
Droupildee respecting their recovering the kingdom : 
visit of the Panduvils to the hermitage ViidUree; their 
bloody contest with the rakshilsus and yukshus; their 
meeting with Kooviirfi, the king of the ydkshits, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; urjoonu’s return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers; destruction of Nivatu-kil- 
vuclul, a dandvu, and Kalukeyu and Poultlniu, two giants, 
by Yodhisht’hiru ; Urjoonu’s shewing to Yoodhisht’hirii 
the weapons which he had brought from heaven ; Narildil’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones ; descent of the Panduvils from mount Gundhilina- 
dunu ; Bheeinu's interview with a hydra as large as a 
mountain ; the question put by the hydra; the threaten¬ 
ing of the hydra to devour Bheemu unless he gave an an¬ 
swer ; Bheemifs silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him 
up; Yoodhisht’luru’s victory over the hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bheemu up again ; the journey of the 
Pandiivus into Kamyukit forest, where they are visited by 
Krishnu, Nanldu, and Markilndeyu; account of king 
Prit’hoo; conversation betwixt StVlswiltec and Tark- 
shfirshee, a sage; account of the Miltsyil incarnation; 
Markundcyu's visit to the Pandiivus; his rehearsal of the 
poorands ; account of king lndrildyoomml ; k of Dhoon- 
dhoompru, a king ; of Lingira, a sage; conversation be¬ 
twixt Sutyfcbhama, the wife of Krishnii, and Droupudee; 
journey of the Panduvils into Dwoitil forest; the journey 
of Dooryodhund and others into a forest to engage in a 

sport called Ghoshu-yatra^vhere some gdndhurvds seize 
Dooryodhiinu and others, mid carry them off'; the success 

* This king Jurat set up the image of JGgOnnat’hO in Orissa. 
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of the Pa ml a v us in recovering them ; Yoodhisht’hiru’s 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him to go into 
some other forest, as his family hud eaten up almost all 
the game where they were; the removal of the Pand&vti 3 
into Kamyukd forest; conversation respecting measures 
and coins; Bheemu’s rescue of Droupudee from the 
hands of Juyudrut’hu, a kit)g, and his victory over him ; 
a long account of Ramu, similar to that in thellamayunii; 
account of Savitree, the god who,presides over the gayu- 
tree ; Indru's assumption of the form of a bramhun, in 
which he goes to king Kiirnu, and begs a pair of invalua¬ 
ble earrings from him; IndnTs gift of a weapon to Kur- 
nil which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of the power of friction, as it appears in rubbing 
two pieces of wood together; Dhdnnu’s visit to his son 
Yoodhisht’iiii u ; account f Vyasil-Devu. 

The fourth book: the journey of the Panduvus to Vira* 
tu, the residence of king Viratii; of the hanging up of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like a dead body, in a 
tree in a cemeterytheir consultation how, in such a 
city, they may be concealed from Dooryodhfinu’s spies ; 
their agreement to become servants to king Viratii; 
Yoodliisht hiril’s resolve to become gamester to the king; 
Bheemu’s to become his cook ; Nukoolu’s to become his 
veterinary surgeon ; Suhu-Devil’s to be his herdsman; 
(jrjoonu’s (in conformity to a curse that had been pro¬ 
nounced upon him by Rumbha), to become an herma- 

1 According to their agreement with Dooryodhflntt, they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state of secrecy. Eleven 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to spend the 
jivst year in secrecy. But they were afraid their arms might betray them s 
to prevent which, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
them up as a, dead body, knowing fat in this case nobody would touch 
them. 


2 v 3 
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phrodite, and teach the king’s children to sing and dance; 
Droupddee’s to be seamstress to the queen; the taking 
off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities; the attachment of Keechdkd, 
the queen’s brother, to Drouptidee, and his inviting her 
to his bod; Droupddee’s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five gdndhtirvus, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him; his contempt of what either gods or gundhdr- 
vfis could do; Droupudee’s continued refusal; Kee- 
chdkfl’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Drouptidee; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort; the promise made by his sister to send Drouptidee 
to a certain room for some food, where he lies in wait 
to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present; her claim for protection ; Bheemti’s anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on Kecchtikti, but is prevented by 

v 

Urjoond, who tells him, that if they make themselves 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years ; Drouptidee’s entreaty to Bheemu, to revenge her 
upon this fellow; Bheemu’s soothing address and en¬ 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death; Bheemti’s instructions to Drou¬ 
ptidee to appear to comply with the desires of Kecchtikti, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room; her com¬ 
pliance, with which Keechukti is wonderfully pleased; 
his preparation of a superb bed in this room ; Bheemti’s 
entrance at night into this room, and his concealment till 
the arrival of Kcechukd^whom he murders, and then 
retires; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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gundhurvus, Droupudce’s supposed husbands, had de- 
scended from heaven and killed Keechukti; escape of 
the Pandavus from discovery ; the search for Droupudeo 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of Kee* 
chukii, that they might burn her with the dead body: 
their destruction by Bheemu, in a concealed dress; Doo- 
ryodhunu’s sending messengers to seek for the pandiivus ; 
the fruitlessness of this search ; the information given to 
Dooryodhunu by Trigttrttii, a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior KcechKkii, king Vi rat it’s famous com¬ 
mander, was dead, and that as Viratu had an incredible 
number of cattle, this was the time to plunder him ; Tri- 
gurttu’s attempt to carry off the cattle from the north of 
Virata’s territories, while Viratu exposes himself to the 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
dhisht’hiru's suggestion to Bheemu that they must rescue 
the kine, or be discovered. and their affairs ruined; their 
defeat of the enemy and the bringing back the cattle; 
the approach of the army of Dooryodhflnil, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the son of Viratu was 
placed; the distraction of Viratft on account of the 
army’s not having returned from the north; the maid¬ 
servant’s (Droupttdee) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (Urjoonfi), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodhisht’hirii; the mention of these words to Urjoonfl, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con¬ 
fesses the fact; his entrance into the field against the 
army of DooryodhQnii, in which were the renowned 
warriors Shulyii, Kurnu, Dooryodhihiii, &c.; the 
strength of the army of DooryodhUnfi, all the sons 
of Kooroo, m and which covered the whole country 

m A cdebratdB warrior. 

2 p 4 
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further than the eye could stretch; the flight of the son 
of’ Viratu at beholding” this immense multitude; UrjooniS’s 
bringing him twice back to the combat; the suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, must be Orjoonu risen up from conceal¬ 
ment ; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not expired; the assertion of 
others that it must be him; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not; the expiration of 
the time ascertained ; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjoonu ; the hesitation of the enemy ; observa- 
tion of Kurnu, that Orjoonu had burnt Khandfivu forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome Indru, the king of heaven, &c.; the 
reproof of Dronacharyit, who urged, that it was unavail¬ 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come to 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible that such a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man; the dispatching of Viratii’s son by 
Urjoonu to the spot where they bad suspended their wea¬ 
pons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them; his 

u ‘J 

astonishment at the boldness of urjoonfi; Urjoonu’smak¬ 
ing himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Bheemu, and the others are; l/rjoonu’s 
answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such 

o 

and such situations; Urjunoo^s courageous combat, in 
which Jie cuts off the hands of sorr°, the feet and heads of 
others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri¬ 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the branches, drink 
blood from the stream; Orjoonu’s victory over all; his 
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triumph ; the marriage of Ubhimunyoo, the son of Ur- 
joonu by his wife Soobhildra, and king Viratu’s daughter 
OottSra. 

The fifth chapter: further account of the war between 
thd families of Yoodhisht’hiru and Dooryodhtlnil; new 
preparations for war; Urjoonu and Doory'odhdnu’sjour¬ 
ney to Krishna on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side; Krishnu’s secret inclination to the side of 
Yoodhisht’hinl, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army" to 
one side and himself to the other ; Dooryodhitnu’s choice 

U 

of the army, and LJrjoonu’s of Krishnu ; the quarrel be¬ 
twixt l Jrjoonu and Indru respecting the burning of Kan- 
duvu forest belonging to Indru; Urjoonu’s \ictory over 
Indru ; the arrival at Yoorihisht’hiru’s of Dhoumytl, the 
priest of Yoodhisht’hiru : id Dooryodhunil; the march 
ofShulyu with his army to join Yoodhisht’hiru, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo- 
dhuilii, and being entertained there, he is persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dooryodhflnu; Shulyu’s apo¬ 
logy to Yoodhisht’hiru for h iving joined Dooryodhunu; 
the sending of Dhoumyil, the priest of the PandilvBs, &c. 
to Dooryodhunil; his conversation with Dhritilrashtru, 
hitherto Dooryodhunu, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Pandilvus, and sends the coun¬ 
sellor Sunjuyu to the Panduvils, whom he finds prepa¬ 
ring for war; Dhritiirashtril’s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleepy Yidooru’s encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations ; Sunjilytl’s report of what he 
saw at Yoodhisht’iiiru’s; Dhriturashtril’s sorrow on hear- 

■* This army consisted of 19,#583 chariots, 19,643 elephants, 59,049 ca¬ 
valry, and of foot soldiers 147,620. Total 246,035. 
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ing of Krishnii’s union with the Panduvils ; consolation 
afforded him by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
Suutftkoomarii, a rishee; Krishna’s arrival at Iliistina- 
pooru, as mediator between the two families; Dooryo- 
dhuntt’s refusal to listen to Krishnit’s pacific proposals; 
account of the marriage of Matfilee, a king; Galuvti’s 
religious austerities ; of the manner in w hich queen Vi- 
dooJa governed her subjects; Krishna’s taking Kftrnti 
tip into his chariot, and shewing him the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which would attend the war; Kurnu’s refusal 
to listen to him; Krishna’s report to the Pauduvus 
that Dooryodhuuu, See. refused to hear of pacific mea¬ 
sures; their consultation with Krishna, and preparation 
for war; the assembling of the armies; their number on 
both sides; Dooryodhunu’s sending a messenger to the 
Panduvfis to enquire whether they would begin the ac¬ 
tion the next day; the number of the charioteers, horse¬ 
men, &c.; conversation between Biiluramu and Bheesh- 
mu, respecting Umva, a king’s daughter. 

The sixth chapter ; account of the wooden bull made 
by Siinjiiy athe fears of the soldiers of Yoodhisht’luru 
at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for 
many days and nights successively; Urjooiiu’s being 
wounded ; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
war; Krislmu’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage the havock which Bheeslimu makes among 
Yoodhisht’hiru’s troops; the wise and fearless Krishnd’s 
descent from his chariot; his,^driving away Bheeshmu 

° Madttto inMiic success in the war, in imitation of the bull liberated at 
the time of maLiug the offerings to the manes. 

p It is highly probable, that the arguments here allude^ to are the same 
as those detailed in the Uhinjuvut-Geeta. 
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with a cane; his reproof of Lfrjoonti for cowardice; 
BhccshmiVs being wounded by Urjoond, who throws him 
down from his chariot. 

The seventh chapter: DronacharydV appointment as 
commander in chief of Dooryodhunu’s army; Urjoonti’y 
being driven from the held of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; Urjoonft’s destruction of king Bliugu- 
dftttii, and of his elephant; 1 destruction, by JuyudriU’hii 

o 

and other mighty warriors, of Ubhimftnyoo, a son of 
l/rjoonu’s, about twelve years old; the destruction of 
.lilyildrut’hu and of seven ftkshoubinee' of the enemy, 
by Urjoonu, filled with wrath; the search for Urjoonft 
by Bheemu and others in the enemy’s army; Urjoonu’s 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Dooryo- 
dhunil’s army ; the destruction of Uluinbooshd, Shroo- 
tayoo, Jurasundhu, SoimV'ittu, yiratu, Droupddu, &c. 
all mighty warriors under Urjoonu; Dronacharyu 
killed, and also Ghutotkuchu, the son of Bheemu; the 

O r 

weapon called Naraydnastru thrown by Ushwfitt’hama 

v 

upon Urjoonu. 

The eighth chapter : Shulyu’s appointment by Kflrnu 
to be his charioteer; death of Tripooru, a giant; quar¬ 
rels betwixt Kurnu and Shulyu ; Kurnft nearly destroys 
Yoodhisht’hirft ; the wrath of Yoodhisht’hirft and Urjoo- 
nft against Kurnu; Bheemu destroys Dooshasunu and 
drinks his blood ; Urjoonu destroys Kurnu. 

The ninth chapter; Shulyu’s appointment to the office 
of commander in chief; account of Koomaru ; also of 
various ceremonies; of fighting with chariots; destruc- 

'i This man had been the teacher of all the chief warriors in both the 
contending armies. r Ties elephant could stride eight miles at once. 

1 About 1,530,1100 soldiers. 
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tion of Dooryodhunu’s army; the death of Shfilytt by 
Yoodhisht’hiru; also of Slulkonee, a warrior, by Siihu- 
Devii; Dooryodhiinu’s flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from Urjoonu, and their hiding themselves in a 
pool of water covered with weeds; march of the Pan¬ 
duvus to the place where Dooryodhuntl was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; Bheemu and Dooryo¬ 
dhunu’s engagement in single combat with clubs (giida); 
Dooryodhixnifs soliloquy, in which he realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places ;' Bulura- 
rmfs repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Surtisw nice ; 
a great combat in which Bliecmu breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhunu with the guda. u 

The tenth chapter: the return of the victorious Panduvus 
to their homes, Krituvurma, Kripacharyu, and IJsliwut- 
tTiama's visit to Dooryodhunu, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, &c.; U>liwiitt’hama’s pro¬ 
mise to Dooryodhunu, that he will not change his apparel 
till he has destroyed Dhrishtudyooniiiu, D roup a dee’s 
brother, and all the Pandilvus and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, 
which brings to his mind the death >f his father Drona- 
charyii; his approach to the Panduvus while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

* This is one of those thousand conn ivances common amonc the Hindoos 
to escape*future punishment. Yet many win. cal! themselves chtisiiaus are 
equally supersMious: How mauy chiislians of the Aimeuian and other 
communions have taken up their tesidenee at Jerusalem, thinking that they 
shall be more likely to obtain heaven if they die in the holy city. 

u In this Bheetnii is said to have revenged himself upon DooryodlnJiiii for 
taking his wife Droupfidee on bis kuee .—Seepage 433. 
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form of Shivil; his prayers and flatteries to the god Shi- 
vu, who banishes his fears; the entry of the three per¬ 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtudyoomnu and all the sons of Dronpudii, while 
the rest of the PanduvHs, through the favour of Krishnii, 
happening to be in another place, escape ; the news of 
these deaths brought by Yoodhisht’hirfi’s charioteer: 
Droopildii’s grief for his children; he refuses food ; Bliee- 
mil’s departure to slay Ushwutt’hama with agilda; the 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Britm- 
hastrii by the latter ; the interference of Krishnii, who per¬ 
ceives that by this instrument the Pauduvua must infallibly 

u 

be destroyed ; Urjoonu’s preventing, by another weapon, 
the Brrtmhastru from doing any mischief; Urjoonu’s 
making a wound in the head of Ushwutt’hama, from 
whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupudee by pre¬ 
senting it to her. 

The eleventh chapter: the PanduvHs’ visit to blind Dhri- 
turashtriijwho requests to take Bhecmu in his arms and em¬ 
brace him; the putting in his arms an iron image of Bhoo- 
mu ; K Dhrilurashtrfi’s perception of his fault in wishing to 
destroy BheeniH, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia¬ 
tion of the world ; Vidooru’s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope; the procession of Dhrifurashtru 
and his family to the field of battle, where they weep over 
the slain ; the mournful lamentation of Dhriturashtrfl’s 


* Dliritfirashtru was incensed at Blieemu for killing his son, and sought 
this method of revenge. Under pretence of honouring Bheemft by em¬ 
bracing him in his arms, (the fraternal hug ) lie intended to squeeze him to 
death. Ktishuu, aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to put an 
iron image of Bhccmii in his arms, which ho squoze to powder. This cus¬ 
tom of infolding in the arms is soil ptactised by the H{uduoj on meeting 
a fiiend who has been absent. 
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wife Gandharce over her son Dooryodhunil ; Dhriturash- 
trd’s anger and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the slain, led by VcdQ-Vyatdi to tb$ field of battle, where 
he points out the relatives of each $ description of the 
females who lost their relations in the war; Ivrishnu’s 
consolatory councils to Gandharee; the funeral ceremo¬ 
nies for DhriturashtiTi’s soldiers : the praises of her son 
poured out by Kontee, the mother of Kurnn; Vedfi- 
Yyasu’s discourse on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead. 

The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’hiru’s execration of 
the world, and resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Vedu-VyasiVs discourse, recalling to his recol¬ 
lection the duties of the kshutriyus as born to the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishnii and the 
rishees, by many modes of reasoning, lie shews Yoodhish- 
t’hirii the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thirteenth chapter: the exhortation of Bhceshmd, 
the son of Giinga, to Yoodhisht’hiru, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit; the consent of 
Yoodhirdit’hirii; of presenting gifts ; the benefits oflibe- 
rality ; the proper persons to whoi > gifts should be pre¬ 
sented ; the duties of the four casts; the future state of 
the person who has walked according to truth ; the praise 
of cows and bramhfms; account of the prevailing reli¬ 
gious'* ceremonies in different parts of Hiudoost’hanu ; 
BhecshmiVs ascent to heaven/ 

J Bhetslimu died childless, and of consequence, according to the sbastr'S, 
ought to have gone to a very different place, but being a great devotee, he 
ascended to heaven, and to make up the deficiency of his haviug no son to 
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The fourteenth chapter; the histories of kings Siim- 
viirtttt and Miirootu ; an account of the method of ma¬ 
naging kings’ treasuries; the birth of king Pilreekshitfi ; 
preservation of Pfireekshitu’s life by Krishna ; war be* 
tween Urjoonfi and a number of kings’ sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhisht’hiru had liberated with the in¬ 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account of the war between 
V iibhroovahunu, the son of Chilrungttda, a female ser- 
pent, and Urjoonu, in which the hitter narrowly escaped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which Yu mil 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

4 

The fifteenth chapter: Dhritfirashtru’s retiring from 
his home, and going into the forest with his mother as a 
hermit; l idooru’s journey to comfort Dhriturashtru un¬ 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht'bi- 
ril; the errand of Koontei, the mother of Yoodhisht’hirQ, 
to comfort Dhriturashtru ; appearance of some of the re¬ 
lations of Dhriturashtru, who had been killed in war, as¬ 
suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
that they were perfectly happy, and felt the utmost con¬ 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by DhritQrash- 
tru on hearing these things ; Dhriturashtru’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishecs, accompanied 
by his mother; Vidooru’s renunciation of the world, and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hiru 
and Narudu ; Narudu’s prediction to Yoodhisht’hiru, 
that the race of Krishnil would soon be destroyed. 

The sixteenth chapter: destruction of the whole race 
of Krishna, by a curse of a brainhun ; Urjoonu’s journey 
to Dwariika to see Krishna, whom he finds overwhelmed 

present the daily drink-offerings in his favour after death, all other Hindoos 
are commanded to do this once a year, in the name of hhf eshnitL 
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witli distress about his family; the funeral ceremonies 
performed by Krishml for. his father; llrjoonu’sgathering 
the remnant of Krishnu’s family into the palace in Dwa- 
rfika, where the women die; Urjoonu’s reflections upon 
all these disasters; upon the decay of his own body; 
his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
dfindee. 


The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Urjoonu, Nftkoolti, Shhu-Devii, 13 h ccmij, 
and Droupudee, who go the great way ; their interview 
with Brumhu-pootru [the god of the river of that name], 
in the form of a bramhiin, to whom Yoodhisht’hiru, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall 
of Ilhecmfl, Urjoonil, Suhu-devu, Nukoolu, and Droupu¬ 
dee on the road ; z the leaving of them by Yoodhisht’hiru, 
who goes forward. 


The eighteenth chapter: the story of a dog which be¬ 
gins to follow Yoodhisht’hiru to heaven ; the descent of 
the chariot of Indrii to meet the holy king; YoodhMi- 
t’hiru’s demand that the dog, who had put himself under 
his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that he 
himself would not go ; the remonstrance of Indrii; Yoo- 
dhisht’hiru's determination not to go without the dog; 
Indrtt’s resistance ; renunciation by Yumii of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hiru ; accent of the 
latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 
messengers of Yumu, where he sees many of his relations 
who hhd been killed in the war; their addresses to Yoo- 
dhisht’hird, who is deeply affected by their sufferings ; l 

* On account of the excessive cold on mount Iliinaluvu. 

* The reason why the “ holy” Yoodhisht’linfl was thus terrified with the 
light of hell before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos: Dro- 
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his departure from those parts; his bathing in Mfinda- 
kinee, the name assumed by (jr&nga in heaven, where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters upon the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of all Iris religious actions. 


SECT. XLVTII. —Otf Geography. 

The Hindoos have not been wholly inattentive to this 
subject; but as nothing but actual observation could 
make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as their laws and institu¬ 
tion# very much discourage the disposition to travel, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have consequently, in this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, completely failed. The geography 
of the pooranus is utterly contemptible; and the descrip- 

nacluiryu was so formidable a warrior, that the Pauduvus had no hopes of 
gaining the victoiy unless they could cut him off; but he threw his arrows 
so quick, that none of the warriors could come near him. Krishntt at 
length thought upon a contrivance worthy his immaculate character. Dro- 
nacharyu had a son natned Uslmfttt’hama, to whom he was much attached; 
and Krishna reflected, that if he could throw DronacharyQ off his guard, by 
filling his mind with sorrow, the enemy would be overthrown. He then 
caused it to be noised through the army, that Ushwfitt'hama, Dronacharyii's 
son was killed. The father refused to believe it; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhisht’hiru should say it was true, he would believe it. Krishnh pressed 
Yoodhisht'hiiu to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure success to then- 
affairs ; and, in case of extremity, the shastru had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood. Yoodhisht’hiru positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishna, Urioonu, &c., who told him the 
assertion would not be a Jie, for that an elephant of Dooryodliuuh’s, named 
Ushwfltt’hama, had actually been killed in battle. Dronacharyh was so 
overcome when he had been thus brought to believe the news, that Urjoonu 
soon dispatched him; which completely changed the face of affairs. On 
account of this falsehood, Yoodhisht'hirh, in going to heaven, was shocked 
by a sight of the torments of hell. Where did Krishna the father of this 
He, go? 

2 G 


VOL. IV. 
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tion of different countries found in the astronomical 
works, though more correct, yet is too confined to be of 
the least use, either for instruction, or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to 
the pooranus as well as the astronomical works; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastriis, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His¬ 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in the fifth pageofour third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooranus; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans¬ 
lated from the Shuptee-Sfinibhedu. 

Ungu extends from Yoidya-Nat’hii to the extremity 
of Boovuneshu;—Bfingfi from the sea to the Brumliu- 
pootru;—Kulingii from the east of Juggiinnat’hu to the 
north bank of the river Krishnfi; many vamacharees re¬ 
side in these parts;—Kerulii from Soobrumlulnyfi to the 
temple of Jfinarddund, in which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Rameshwurfi, Vunkiiteshu, and Hungshfi- 
kerfilfi-vadhuku;—Surveshu (in Kerulu), from Ununtu- 
senfi to Bfillfi;—Kashmere extends 400 miles, from 
Sharfida-mfihfi, to the extremity of Koonkii and Derhu; 
—Kamfi-roopd comprizes, on mount Guneshu, Kolesh- 
wurd, Shwetft-giree, Tripoora, and Neelfi-purvutu;— 
Mttharashtrfi or Kurnatu, including Oojjiiyinee and the 
holy place Marjarfi, extends from Tripunch filed to Kola- 
poorti. Andhra includes all the country from the south¬ 
west of Jfigtinnat’hfi to Brumfira. Sourashtrfi extends 
from Hingoolato Jambfikfi by the sea-side on the west of 
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Konkdnd ; after this is Goorjjurfi. Between Shree-shoilil 
and Choleshu is Troilingu, in which country learning and 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. The country ex¬ 
tending from Soorambikato mount Mdluyu is called Mulu* 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kurnatu extends from Vamu-Nat’hu to 
Shree-Rungatu vineshwiirce, the inhabitants of which coun- 
try live in plenty. Uvuntee extends from the river Tam- 
rupurnee to the top of mount Shoiladree, and contains a 
famous image of Kalcc. The country lying between Mfi- 
ha-Bhudrd-Kalee in the east, and Ramu-Doorga in the 
west, is called Vidurbu, Muroo b reaches from Goojjtiru 
eastward to the south of Dwaruka. c From Konkund 
southwards to the western bank of the river Tapec, the 
country is called Abheerii. Malftvu, extending from 

o *_ _ t 

Uvuntee eastward to the north of Godavuree, is a hue 
country, very productive m corn. Between Dravirti and 
Troilingti is a country called Cliolii, the people of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
Kshetru and to the north of Cholu, from Indru-Prust’hd, 
extending 480 miles, is PunchalB, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Pdnchalu to 
the south-east of the country of the Mlechchds, is Kam- 
boju, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Viratu is hounded on the north by Voidurbhfi, on the 
south by Indrd-Prust’hd, and on the east by Mfiroo. 
Pandyu is bounded on the south by Kambojd, and on the 
west by Indrd-Prdst’hu. From the river Gundukee to 
Chumparunyd is the country Videhd-Bhoomce. From 
Kamboju to the east of Muha-Mlechchu is Valhceku, fa¬ 
mous for its horses.' 1 Kiratd, a mountainous country, ex- 

b The desert. * At Dwaruka was Krishna’s palace, which is 

said to have been since washed away by the sea. <l Perhaps the 

country now called Balk. 


2 g 2 
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tends, on the northern bonndary of Kambojd and Val- 
hcekd, to Ramd-Kshetru. Vukdgnand extends from 
the river Ktirdtoya to Hingoola, the inhabitants of 
which country are called Mdha-MIechchu, or great 
barbarians. Khoorasand extends from Hingoo-Peet’hu 
to Muksheshil; the inhabitants are all MIechchus. 
Bhotii extends from Kashmeeru to the west of Kaniu- 
roopu, and to the south of Manuseshu. On the south¬ 
east of Mandseshu is Cheenu (China). Amurogu, or 
Muha-Cheenu (Great China) extends from Koilaneeru 
to the source of the Surdyoo. Nepalu extends from 
Guneshwurd to Yoginee. Shiluhuttfi (Sylhet), a moun¬ 
tainous country, extends from Guneshwuril to the sea. 
What is called Gouru c extends from Bungu to Bhoo- 
vuneshd: here learning is much cultivated. Muha- 
Koshultt is bounded on the east by Gokdrneshd, on the 
north by Aryavurttu, and on the west by Toilubhooktu: 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun. Mugddhu extends from Vyascshwurd to Prukri- 
tyantdku : the southern part of M ugudhu, that is, from 
mount Vdrunu to mount Gidhrukbotii, is called Keetukd, 
and the northrn part, Magddhu : Kcctdkii contains many 
vamacharees, and some atheists. Kcotukfi was the capital 
of the Magudhd kings. On the north of Juguunathu is 
Ootkuld'. Shree-Koontuld extends from Kamd-Giree 
to Dwaruka. Mdroo is situated on die south of Shree- 
Koontuld ; and on its north is Rind, the inhabitants of 
which are very robust. Konkdnu extends from Tyuda 
to the sea, having in its centre Kotee. Between the 
Brumbd-pootru and Kamu-rddpd, lies Koikuyd. To the 
south of Magddhu, and to the west of mount Vindhd, is 
Shoordsend. Kooroo lies on the borders of Hustina- 
poord, g to the south of Kooroo-kshetrd, and to the east of 
* A part of Bengal. f Orissa. * Delhi. 
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Pttnclialft. Singhfilu, a fine country, lies on the east of 
Mfiroo, and on the south of Kamu-Giree. Poolindtt lies 
to the east of Siiillihuttu (Sylhet), and to the north of 
Kamii-roopu. Kutt’hfi lies to the east of Gunesshwfiru, 
and to the north of the sea. Mutsyfi lies to the north of 
Poolindfi and to the west o( Kutt'hu. Mtidru is situated 
between Viratu and Painty u. Souveeru, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of Shoorfisenfi, and on the west 
ofKuntuku. Lulamu is situated on the west of Uvttntee, 
and on the south of Voidurhhu. V ilrvvunl extends from 
Maya-pooru to the north of mount Siiptushringit. Soiu- 
dhuvii, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
JLiinka to Mukka. Thus are described fifty-six coun¬ 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun¬ 
tries are found. 

The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhantu-Shiromunea, by Bhuskurii, 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 

Lunka is situated in the middle of the world. To the 
cast of it lies Yumukotce ; to the west Rom Ok it. Its an. 
tipodal region is Siddhee-poorii. On the south of Lunka 
lies Vurii-Vanultt, and on the north, mount Soomeroo. 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which are respectively dis¬ 
tant from each other one-fourth of the circumference of 
the globe. On Soomeroo reside the gods, and the divine 
sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doityus are placed in Vurtt-Yanuld. 

On whatever spot a man may happen to be, he con¬ 
siders himself as standing on the highest point of the 

2g 3 
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globe. Those who are in (he four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal, 
are seen like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their heads turned from each other. Those who appear 
in a horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure as ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jiimboo, 
which occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographers. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas ; h namely, the 
salt sea, the sea of milk, 1 the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be¬ 
yond which lies Yurfi-Vanulu. In the centre of the globe 
is Fatal 11, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen¬ 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the usoorus and the hydras remain; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 

The second island k is called Shakti, the third Shalmulu, 
the fourth Koushu, the fifth Krounchu, the sixth Gomedii- 
ku, the seventh Pooshkuru. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. 
TothenorthofLunka lies mount Himaliiyu; north of Hi- 

The seas encircle the globe like a belt. 

1 From vvlvich was obtained the water of immortality, and from which 
arose Lukbsmeu and the moon. On its banks reside Bvumha and the other 
d^vutas; and on its surface reposes Vishuoo. 

k Jdmboo-dwecpu, though occupying half the globe, is reckoned only 
the first island. 
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maluy u, Hemuketoo; and to the north of HemGk£too, Ni* 
shildu, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee- 
pooru,in succession, are the mountainsShringft-vantt, Shoo¬ 
klu, and Neelit. The country between Siddkee-poorfl and 
Soomeroo is called Drounideshu. That which extends 
northward from Liinka to Himaluyu, is called Bharfiitu- 
vurshu; that between Himaluyu and Himuketoo, Kinnfl- 
ru-vurshu, and that between Himtiketoo and Nishudu, Hd- 
ree-vurshu. North of Siddhec-pooru, as far as Shringuvan, 
the country is called Kooroo-vdrshd; and, proceeding 
still northwards, the country between Shringuvan and 
mount Shooklu, is called Ilirtlnmdyu-vurshu. Between 
Shooklu and Neelu, lies Kumyuku-vurshfi. North of 
Yumukotee is Malyuvan, and north of Romdkd, Gundhu- 
maddnu. This ridge of mountains reaches to Neeld and 
Nishudu. The country between Malyuvan and Gundhd- 
inadunu is called llavritu- = urshd; that between Malyuvan 
and the salt sea, Bhudrashwil-vurshd, and that between 
Gundhumadunu and the sea, Ketoo-malukii-vurshu. On 
the mountains Nishttdu, Neelu, Soogundhu, Malyd, Ke- 
rulu, and llavritu, the immortals partake of extatic plea¬ 
sures. 

Soomeroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jdm- 
boo]. It is enriched with mines of gold and with precious 
stones ; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
pooranus maintain, on the contrary, that Soomeroo is in 
the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 
Around Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz. Mundurfi, Soogundhu, Yipooltl, 
and Sooparshwu, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the kiidiimbu, the jttmboo, the viitG, 
and the pippulG. From the juice which flows from the 

2 g 4 
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jumboo, arises the river of that name j 1 the ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold ; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for¬ 
sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains 
are four forests, namely the excellent CliitruriU’hu 
(where the dpsdrds reside), Nundunti, Dhritee, (inha¬ 
bited by the devutas), and Voibhrajb; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroond, Manusd, MdhaVhddd, and 
Shdtd-jtild, where, during the scorching heat of the sum¬ 
mer, the gods resort; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. Oil 
the summit of Soomeroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Brum- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Mdha-Devd reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Vduhee, Yumd, Rakshusu, Vuroonu, Yaoo, Koo- 
verb, and Eeshd. 

Vishnoo-Phdee, or Gdnga, proceeding from the foot of 
Vishnoo, fell on Soomeroo; from thence, on mount Vish- 
khumbhu, and from thence, on the head of Muha-Devu. 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be¬ 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhd- 
drashwd-vdrshd, under the name of Seeta ; through BIui- 
rutd-vdrshu, as Uiukb-Ndnda; through Ketoo-Vdrshu, 
as Vunkshoo, and through Kooroo-vdrsud, under the name 
of Bhddra. If any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
hear the name of Gdnga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro¬ 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding lo- 
vrards Gdnga, by that act enables his ancestors to over-■ 

* A comment by Ltikshmee-Dusti adds, that the river .ttlmloo, after en¬ 
circling Soomeroo, enters the earth at the foot of the tice front which it 

SSllCS. 
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come the messengers of Yumu, and to ascend to the hea¬ 
ven of the gods." 1 


Bharittu-vitrshu has nine divisions, Oindru, Kitseroo, 
Tamrupurnil, Gilbhustee, Koonmrika, Nagiinchu, Sumytt, 
Varoonu, and Gandhurvu. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
cast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno¬ 
ble who disregard cast. Rhartitu-vurshu likewise contains 
seven mountains, IMilhendru, Shooktee, Muliiyu, Rikshil- 
ku, Pauee-patru, Silhyii, and Vindyu. 


To the south of the equator is Bhdorl&ku; to the 
north of which is Bhoovu-loku, and farther north Swur- 
lokit, or Soomcroo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is MuhQrloku; 
above which is Junu-loku, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tilpu-loku, and still higher Sutyu-lokii. 

When the sun first appears to the inhabitants of Liinka, 
it is muklay at Yumu-kotee ; at Siddhee-poorQ, it.is the 
hour of sun-set, and at llom ilk ii, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as¬ 
certained, that Soomcroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Liinka. 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, are by no means so accurate. To those who 

m The sliastrus say, that the moment any one commences a journey to¬ 
wards Giiuga, his ancestors who arc confined by Yumu invisibly accompany 
him, and enjoy the offerings which he daily presents to them while standing 
in the water? 
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tire situated at the equator, the two polar stars appear at¬ 
tached to the earth ; white ail the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a julu 
juntru." To one advancing- northwards or southwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po¬ 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in¬ 
to a certain degree of latitude; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojunus 0 which he has 
moved from the equator by 365, the number of the de¬ 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yojunus on the circuinlbrence of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si¬ 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods oil mount Soomeroo, 
and to the usooriis on Jitmboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the'usooriis in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 

When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the gods on mount 
Soomeroo enjoy its rajs, of which they arc depi^ved when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooraniis, to emove obstacles to 
the performance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods, 
by about three months. 1 ’ 

n A circular nia :hiue for raising water. 

0 Karli yojunfi is equal to five miles. 

* The bhastrus prohibit the investiture of a biainliun with the poita, the 
perforation of the ears, the dedication of ponds, temples, images, groves, 
wells, &c. as well as the performance of various other religious acts, duriug 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de¬ 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid¬ 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 
twilight. 1 Brumha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholds the sun till the grand dis¬ 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogiis, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 
hence 2000 yoogiis are equal to a day and a night of 
Brumha. 

The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojiinus, and its 
diameter 1581 yojiinus, 24 ungshus. 1 The superficial con¬ 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yojduiis, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojiinus on its circumfe¬ 
rence by the number which compose its diameter. For a 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Liillu 
has calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to ex¬ 
perience. # My calculations differ from his; let the most 
learned piindits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- 

ilie night of the gods. According to the astronomical wiiters, the night of 
the gods commences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. But the pooranus ignorantly place the commencement of this sea¬ 
son on the 30th Ashaihii (12th July), and continue it to the 1st Maghu (12th 
January). This ciror Bhaskurh endeavours delicately to couceal. The 
pooranus abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical 
errors. To cover these errors, while they published their own more correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the pooianus to another 
yoogu. 

‘i Hence a luuar month is equivalent to a night and a day of the pitrees. 

1 Sixty ungshus make one yojunu. 
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tween us. For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece of cloth of equal dimensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be insufficient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, I 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum- 
ference.* 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily prill ilyu, or des¬ 
truction. At the termination of a day of Brfimha, the 
Bramhyttprfiluyu takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation is absorbed in Brfimhu. 
But when Brumha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal BrQmhu, from 
whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritiku- 
prfililyu, ensues. At the new creation, when all things 
proceed again from Brilmhd, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit which were attached to him before the 
dissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atyOntikil-prillfiyu, is confined to the yogee, who aiter 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation from this 
world, and is absorbed in Brumhu. 

In the universe are included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the daniivus, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in 
their respective stations. 

‘ liiillG appears to have maintained, that by multiplying the diameter into 
itself the sum of the superficial content would be obtained. 
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Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the circumference of the celestial sphere at 
1,871,206,920,000,000 yoj finds. Some maintain, that 
this is again encircled by another sphere, called the Brfim- 
handfi'kfitahu, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving. The pouranikfis, in opposition to this system, 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi¬ 
nion, we abide by the decision of those pfindits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an amulukee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, and they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex¬ 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogfi, wc can¬ 
not say ; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent 
of the sphere in this yoogfi, and to it we adhere. 

SECT. XLIX.— Works on the Military Art. 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and although their writings on 
this subject, if still extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war are called Dhfinoor-vedfi, 
from dhfinoosh, a bow, and vedfi, science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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poorantis, from which the author has selected the follow¬ 
ing facts: 

From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the 
combat; and that they were prepared for this important 
employment by a military education ; nor is it less cer¬ 
tain, that many of these monarchs were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the foot-men, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, the musicians, the water-car¬ 
riers, and lastly, the stores on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged: a circle of foot-men 
surrrounded one division containing all the different 
kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 
with charioteers famous for their prowess. Another di¬ 
vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
Gurooru ; another into that of a half moon; others into 
the forms of the lion or the tyger, another into a line of 
single warriors; another into the fo. ni of a carriage, or 
the lily, the mukfirii, a giant, a gilndhurvu, a bull, &c. 
He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged cer¬ 
tain expressions of abuse. 


During an engagement, many different modes of war¬ 
fare were pursued, such as, single combat; chariots en- 
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gaging with chariots; horsemen with horsemen ; footmen 
with footmen, &c.; fighting without order ; with various 
weapons, in ambuscade; under invisible forms; tinder 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 
as to fill the air with them, and to cause one arrow to 
drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen¬ 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow¬ 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are said to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen ; of each horseman, ten bow-men; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldier, three others, one on each side and one 
behind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his baric, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful; or he who had 
asked for quarter; or he who had declined further fight¬ 
ing; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; o.- 
females, children, or old men. 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one. 
two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flags 
cows’ tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird Guroorfi, or Shivifs bull, Hunoomau, the kovi- 

1 The chiniot of Sooryfi (the sun) is represented a* havin'* but one ninv>. 
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daru, u the lion, the mttkitru, a fish, a serpent, an alms’- 
disli, seven palm trees, lightning-, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 
loins, a pair of short breeches, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended a number of small 
bells. Their coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are 

said to have been impenetrable. 

Hfr 

Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
Very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi¬ 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never-failing grasp ; or to be able to use the 
bow cither with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
were conferred oil those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene¬ 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridian splendour. 

He who engaged in single combat was called Urdlifi- 
rtitee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 

o 

called a Riitee, with thousands, an Utee-rutee, with ten 
thousands, a Muha-rutee; while the charioteer who over¬ 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-m^n, bludgeon-men, &c. 
was called Rfit’hu-yootupu-yootupu. 

The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war: a storm at the commencement of the inarch; 
an earthquake; the implements of war dropping from 
- the hands of the soldiers; vultures passing over the army, 

u Bauhinia, several species. This was the flag used by the Hindoo kings 
of the raceof the sun. 
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and making a screaming noise; the rays around the sun 
becoming red; the moon’s appearing as small as a star 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, ora vulture 
seen walking near the army , the howling of shakal* ; the 
descent of a vulture on the flag of a chariot; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven ; darkness filling 
the - four quarters of the heavens; the passage of a cow, 
or a deer, or a bramhiln, on the left <|£ the army, or of 
ashakalou its right; the carrying to the right of the 
army a corpse or a pan of water; the falling, of blood 
from the clouds; the sight of a female beggar, w'ith 
dishevelled hair, dressed in red, in the front of the army ; 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commander 
in chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, 
when urged forward ; dreadful thunder when the skv was 

“ «r 

calm ; the clouds appearing ■ ed, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instru¬ 
ment of war ; and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars : and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, there fore—from one 
bamboo the god Brilmha made three different bows : from 

the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakd, 

% 

which he gave to Shivu; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Ivodundil, giveu to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandeevli was also presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Pdrushooramu, and he with it destroyed the 
kshutryiis in twenty-one different engagements. It after¬ 
wards came into the possession of Ramil, of Indrd, and 
of Urjoonii ; the last of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of Dooryodhdnd, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sharngd; 
those containing seven joints of the bamboo, Suptu-Tard, 

VOL. iv. 2 II 
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and those made with ivory, Guju Diintu. The bow was 
three cubits and a half or four cubits in length, and the 
two extremities were of the same thickness: its excellence 
consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of.an arrow, or to the 
edge of a sword ; in its preserving its strength after being 
used fur a long time together. Some bows were painted 
at the back, other&fead small bells fastened to them; others 
a chamuru ;* others were set with jewels, and others had 
small flags appended to them. The bow-strings were 
made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &c. 
The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth: Shivu used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right hand ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern 
sleeve, called godlia, was worn on the left arm. 

Arrows, about two cubits long, were made of reeds, 
iron, &c., painted with different ornaments; pointed 
with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea¬ 
thers of the crane, the osprey, 'the vulture, or some 
other bird: the point of some resembled a half moon, 
others had a single point, and ot* ers were of various 
shapes. Besides the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cross-bow to discharge bullets. The bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bhfirutii were each 6400 pounds in 
weight: so says the Ramayhnfi. 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three-fourths 
of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 


* The tail of the cow of Tartary. 
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girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrows, some of which 
had the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 
they had done their office. 

A youth was first instructed in the method of untying 
the bow, of anointing it, &c. He frequently exercised 
himself by tossing up his bow and catching it again, and 
by pulling the string of the bow first With one hand and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to 
keep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the bow.* A good archer drew his bow, at arm’s 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one bow, lest one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which are about 
the length of both arms, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per¬ 
fect in this art; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never-failing grasp, and who repeated his 
blow^ rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed 
unlawful to strike w ith the club lower than the navel. 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war> one was wrestling; to be expert in which, it was 
necessary that a person should be aide to elude his an¬ 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. He was not to permit 

y By the tvvaug of many bows together, the shastius say, enemies hare 
sometimes fallen senseless to the ground. 

2 H 2 
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Jiis antagonist to throw him on his hack, or to seize his 
foot; but he was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, 
the open hand, or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in¬ 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an¬ 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two. 

SECT. L .—Of Works on the Arts , or llie Shilpu 

shastrus. 

The original work, Chutooshushtee-lvfila-Nirnuyd, by 
Vatsayunu, is said to have been drawn from the original 
vedu; but neither this work nor any other on tlie arts is 
to be procured in Bengal at present; though some frag¬ 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpu shastrus, are 
found in the smritces and pooranus. 

Vatsaydnd mentions the following different professions, 
the origin of which lie ascribes, first to Brumha,and next to 
Vishwukdrma r the dancer, the singer, I lie charioteer, 
the musician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the taylor, 
the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master/ the confec¬ 
tioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
the physician, the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the 

z The body is rubbed by such persons to produce a pleasant sensation, 
which generally composes the person to sleep. 
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ruimick, the conductor of festivals," the dresser, 1 * the war¬ 
rior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, hears, &c., the 
snake-catcher, the jeweller, the thatciier, the mason, 
the distiller, the basket-maker, the oil man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the hearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &c. Vatsyimfi also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen¬ 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the Jyotish-Saru-Sungruhu, and the Tifhee-Tutwil, 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bratnhuns who have studied these works. 

In the account of the ce ts in the succeeding volume 
will be found many particulars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 

SECT. LI .—Of the Sungskritit Grammars , 

( Vijakurunu.) 

These grammars arc very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have perhaps excelled both the 
ancients and the moderns. The first Sungskritu grammar, 
called M ilhesh w uru, is fabulously attributed to the god Shi- 
vu; another called theOindru, to Indru, and the Chandril 
to Chfindfu. The grammar of Paninee is held in the 
highest estimation by the Hindoos generally, while the 
Moogdhubodhu stands lowest, though perhaps very un¬ 
justly. 

* Iu scripture language, “ the ruler of the feast.” John ii. !). 
b A person employed in dressing dancers, playeis, images, &e. 

2 11 3 
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The Moogdhflbodhft may be selected as a specimen of 
other grammars : it consists of more than eleven hundred 
short Rules, termed shooirds, wrought up to the highest de¬ 
gree of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Sun- 
dhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, Shubdu, 
viz. Sounds: this include* substantives, adjectives, pro¬ 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dhatoos, or Roots: this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs. Nominal Verbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then follow obser¬ 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kritd, or the formation of sub¬ 
stantives, adjectives, participles, .&c., from dhatoos. The 
last division includes Strectyd, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Sdmasti, or rules for compound words; Karuku, 
or rules for the syntax of nouns, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and TddhitH, or the formation of pgtro- 
niinics ; gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

In the west of Bengal the Sdngksliiptd-Sard is chiefly 
studied; in the midland parts, the MoogdhdbodhB, and 
in the eastern the Kdlapd. The Saruswdtd is also in 
high estimation; and in some parts, the Soopudmu 
grammar is studied by a few, 
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The price of written copies of the Moogdhdbodhd, if 
written with care, is about three roopees. Inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LI I.— Grammars still extant. 

The Paninee, by Paninee. — The Paninee-Sootru- 
Bhashwd-Vartikd, by Katyayunu. — The Paninee-Soo- 
tru-Vartikd, by Kashika-Dasd.—The Paninee-Sootru- 
Bhashyu, by Ununtu-Devil.—The Swdru-Munjdree.— 
The Chdndrika, by Ramd-Shdrmacharyu.—The Pudu- 
Chilndrika.—The Siddhantu-Chdndrika, by Ramashrd- 
macharyd.—The Vyakdrdnd-Pudu-Mdnjdree, by Hurd- 
Dttttd-Mishru.—The Vyakurtind-Ldghoo-Vrittee.—The 
Yrihddvoiyakdrunu-Bhooshund, by Hdree-Deekshitu.— 
The Voiyakdrdnd-BhbosLunu, by ditto.—A comment on 
ditto, by Prusadu.—The Swurd-Voidikee-Prukriya, by 
Shakutayund.—The Oonadce, by Bheemu-Senacharyit. 
—The Tuttwd-Bodhinee, by Ivashika-Dasii.—The Dha- 
too-Prddeepti-Moitreyu, by Mitracharyu.—The Dhatoo- 
Pat’hd, by Paninee.—The Gd'nu-Pat’hu, by Burdhdina- 
nu-Oopadhyayu.—The Prdkriya-Koumoodee, by Krish- 
nd-Pdnditu.—The Prukriya-Vyakhya, by ditto.—The 
Prusadu-Koumoodee.—The Mdnordma, by Bhuttojee- 
Dcekshitu. — A comment on ditto, by Rdiua-Nat’- 
hd. — The Vrihdt-Shdbd6ndoo«Shekhdru, by Hd- 
reejee-Dcekshitd.—A comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
ddst’hee-Mala, by Baldmu-Bhuttd.—The Ldghoo-Shdb- 
dendoO'Shekhdrd, by NagojSe-Bhdttd.—The Pdribha- 
shendoo-Shekdru, by ditto.—The Mdnjoosha, by ditto. 
—The Mdnjoosha-Vyakhya-Kdla, by Baldmd-Bhdttu.— 
The Puribhasha-Vrittee, by Nagojee-Bhdttd —The Pti- 
ribhashcndoO'Shekdrd'Teeka.—A comment on ditto, by 

2 n 4 
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Koiyutu.—-An account of this comment, by Nagojec- 
Bhtittu.—A comment on the Pdribhasha, entitled Pu- 
ribhashart’hu Sdngrdlid-Yyakhya-Chundrika.—The Kou- 
stoobhd, by Bhdttojce-Deekshitd.— A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prubha, by Baldmd-Bhuttd.—The Bha- 
shyd-Prddeepu-Vivurunu, by Narnyund-Bhuttu.—The 
Vyakhya-Prudecpfi, by Nagojee-Bhutiu.—The Koumoo- 
dee, by Bhdttojce-Dcekshitu.—The Ldghoo-Koumoo- 
dcc, by ditto.—The Mudhytt-Koumoodce, by BhuriiJ- 
wajd.—The Saru-Ko urn codec, by Shrec-Dhurd-Dundee. 
—The Shubdu-Rutnd, by Huree-Bhtittu.—The Bhdoshu- 
nd Saru-Durptinu, by Hdree-Bhdttd .—A comment on the 
Voiyakdrund-Bhdoshund.—The Ldghoo-Bhobshdiiu, by 
Koondu-Bhdttd.—A part of the Prdkeernd-Prdkashii, by 
Hclaraju.—Tlie Guild Rfitnu-Mdhodddheo, by Vurdhft- 
manu-Oopadhyay d —A comment on ditto, by ditto.— 
The Sard-Sungrdhd.—The Gnaptika-Voice.— r rhc Bha- 
sha- Vrittee, by Poorooshottdmu.—A comment on ditto, 
by Srishtee-Dhuru. —The Dliatoo-Gdnd-Ninidyu, by 
Gopec-Chdndrd. —The Dhatoo-Pi udeepu, by Moitrcyu- 
Rdkshitu—The Dhatoo-Prukashd, by Bdluramd-Pdn- 
chanunu.—The Prdbodhd-Prdkaslid, by ditto.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prourhd-Mdnordma, by 
Bhdttojec-Deekshitd.— The Vriitec-Sdngrdhd, by Nago- 
jee-Bhdllu.—The Lughoo-Shdbdd-Rdtnu, bv ditto.—The 
Shubdu-llutnu-Teeka, by Baldmd-Bndttd.—'Flic Gfind- 
Sdindohu.—The Pdribhaslia, by Scerd-Devd.—Tiie Ka- 
shdkritsnd, by Kashukritsnu.—The Pisdlec, by Pin nice. 
—The Shakutayund, by Shakdtayunu.—The Kootun- 
mashd, by Joinendru.—The Ruvce-Rdhdsyu, by Hula- 
yoodhu. 


The Kdlapu, by Survvdvdrmacharyd.—An enlargement 
of ditto, by Doorgu-Singu.—Another, by Poondurcc- 
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kashu.—The Kulapu-Churkurfetfi-Ruhusy ft.—The Kii- 
lapu-Dhatoo-Sadttnu-Shuhdarnfivu.—The Killapu-Pfiri- 
shishtu-Tceka, by Hamil-Chund ru-Chukru vurtee. — A 
ditto, by Gopee-Nat’hB.—The Katilntru-Pnnjika, by Tri- 
lochuntt-Dasn.—The Katuntrii-Vrittee, by Vuru-Roo- 
chee. 


The SaruswiUii, by L noohodtec-Svviirodpacharya.— 
A comment on ditto.—Another, called Poonjuraju, by 
Poonjuraju* 


Sungshiptii-Saru, by Krumudee^lm aru—A comment 
on ditto, by Goyee-Chundru.—Another by lluree-Ramfi. 
—Sfingshiplu-Saru-SumpiH. 


The iHoog-dhiibodhu/ bv Vopfi-De\n.—A comment on 
ditto, called Shilhdu-D. opika, by GovindiHlamu.— 
Others by Hlsarntu-M ulliku, by Shree- Vuililbhn, by De- 
vee-Dasa, by ?.! ndhoo-Sdodhunii, l)y Vidya-Nivasu, by 
Ramu-Turkku ■ Vagcfshu, and by Ramanundu-Kashec- 
svvuril.—The Moogdiudhodha-Purishishtn, by ditto.—The 
Kuvei-Kuljju-Drooniu, by Vopit-Devfi.—A comment on 
ditto by ditto, and another by Ramu-Nyayalunkaru.— 
The Dhatoo-Tcokn, by Vopu-Ddvu.—A work under 
the same name by Doorga-DasB. 


The NuvyB- V yakurunii. 
The BhodripriiyogB, by 


by Mudunn-PnnchanuiiB.— 
K e v B 1B- R a m u- P n 11 ch a n un u. 1 


c An edition of this uoik, containing 311 pages, 12mo. lias been printed 
at the Seram pore press. 

d From kmilu, only, and Rauiu; which means (o.pre^nc of ,:«•<! ,:n» 
religious attachment) “ Only Ramu," or “ None but Raimi." ['dncl.aauao 
is merely a title. This person’s name will be found in page 311, as the 
author of an astronomical work. 
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The Roopii-Mala.—-The Bhavu-Singhu-Prtikriya.—The 
Soopudmu, by Pudmu-JVabhu.—A comment on ditto, by 
Vishnoo-Mishru.—The Dhroottibodhfi, by Bhttrdtu-Mul- 
liku.—The Saravulce, by Krishnu-VQndopadhyayG.—The 
Karika-Biilce, by Krishnu-Mishrii.—The Soobodhincc, by 
ditto.—The Shecgrii-Bodhii, by Buluramu-Pfinehanunu. 
—The MfihcebhiUtee, by Muhee-Bhuttii.—The Hoimil- 
Vyakurunii.—The Rutnu-Mala.—The Shubdfi-Tuttwu. 
—The Gnanamritu.—The Prakritu-KulpiHttroo, by Ra¬ 
in tt-Turkii-Vageeshu.—The Shubdu-Bodii-Prukashu, by 
GGngeshopa-dhyayij.—The Doorghutii-Tipirn ee, by dit¬ 
to .—The Karilkii-Chilkrii.—The Yiisoo-D hatoo-Ivarika. 
—The Snoivu-Vyakurunii.—The Lukarii-Vadii.—The 
Nirooktii.—The Shiksha. 

In the Prahitu Language. The PrakiiUi-Liinkesh- 
wttru, by Liiukcshwiiru. 


SECT. LIII .—Of the Sungshritu Dictionaries, 

( KoshitJ . 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the SGngskritu was 
cultivated in former periods. They are written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by Lie supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Sungskritii 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the meaning. 

UmurQ-Sirighu has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, and arranged ail his words under the following 
heads : heaven, patalfi, earth, towns, mountains, forests, 
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and medical plants, animals, man, bramhilns, kslultriyus, 
voishy ils, shoodrhs, epithets of persons, qualities of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending in 
different letters, indeclinables, and remarks on the gen¬ 
ders. This arrangement is attended with this advantage, 
that such a dictionary becomes useful as a scientific work, 
as well as a vocabulary. 

The work of Umuru-SingiT is almost universally con¬ 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti¬ 
cular cases, even where they are possessed. A great 
number of comments have been written on this work, 
among which are the Pudu-Chundrika, the Vyakhya-Koo- 
dru, the Vyakhya-Prudeepu, the Moogdhfibodhinee, the 
Saru-Soonduru, the Pttdat t’hfi-Koumoodee, the Trikan- 
du-Tiveku, and four others by Neelu-Kunt’hu, Ramu- 
Turkhu-Vagceshu, Bhurutu-Mdlliku, and Rayu-Moo- 
kootu. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 
they affix. 


SECT. LIV. Dictionaries still extant . 

The Medinee, by Medinee.—The Riitnu-Mala, by 
Ifulayodhu.—•The Hoimil, by llemu-Chuudru. — The 
Trikandu-Sheshu, by Poorooshottumu.—The Vishwii- 

e Umuiu-Singliu is supposed to have lived in tlie ieign of Vikiumatityii, 
about eight hundred and twenty-four years ago. He compiltd his dictionaiy 
from several others. Avery excellent edition of the Uniuifi-Ko^hfi, with 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, has been published by H. T, 
Colebrookc, Esq., and printed at the press of the Serampoie Society of Mis* 
sionaries. A written copy of the UmurO*Ko>>hu sells for three roopccs : it 
contains about one hundred leaves. 
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Priikasliu, by Muheshwunl.—The Umttru-Koshu, by 

u 

Umiiru Singht!.—The Haravultic, by Poorooshottumu. 
The Uinuru-Mala, by Ujuyu.—The Uinuru-tutwu, by 
Vachusputee,—The Yurniidcshunu, by Ootpulince.—• 
The Unadee lvoshd, by Roodrii.—The Bhagooree.—The 
ltubbusu. — The Uroonu-Duttil, by Bopalitu.— The 
liuddu-Chiindru, by Shoobhanku.—The Dwiroopii-Kos- 
liu, by Yjaree.—The Shubdii-Mala, by Juta-Dhurh.— 
The Shubdu-Rutna-Vulee, by Ekakshurcc-Koshu.— 
The Bhodiee-Pruyogu. — The Drivyabhidhanil. — The 
Shubdu-Chilndrika.—The Muntrabhidhaml.—The Shub- 
darnuvu, by Soobhootee.—The Shuhdu-Muhodiidhec, by 
Dundee.—The Yadiivu,—The Dhtlruncc. 


SECT. LY. Of Trans/a lions from the Siingsfa'itu, and 
Works written in the dialect of India. 

Translations from the Sungskritit are not nume¬ 
rous, compared with the vast multitude of works to be 
found in this language ; and this is easilv accounted for : 
the bramhinical system denies learning to all but bram- 
hiins, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
the language of the cons. Some persons have sup¬ 
posed, that the popular language of India is the Ifindoost- 
hance, but so far from this being the case, the Hindoost’- 
hanee is no where the language of a single village of 
Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoost’hanil, but 
every Hindoo dialect is derived from the Silngskritu. We 
might go still farther, and say, that not a single Hindoo, 
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amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks^heHindoost’- 
hanec as his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those 
Hindoos who have been or are connected with Milsul- 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Sungskritu, or written at once in those dialects, 
and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lite¬ 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume : 

In llcngahe .—The Chundee, by Kuvee-Kiinkunil, a 
bramhun, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to¬ 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals.—The new Chun¬ 
dee, and the Ramayunu, by Ramanundfi-Tcert’hri- 
Svvamee. 

A poetical version of the Ramayimu, by Krittee-Vasil. 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. 

The Muhabharutu, by Kashee-Dasu, a shdodrii; is in 
the houses of great numbers, who read it at their leisure. 

The Mususa-Mungulu, by Kshemaniludrt, a shoodru; 
a work respecting the goddess Muniisa, at whose festival 
the contents are sung 

The V'ishalakshee, hy Mookoondfi, a bramhun, is a 
work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 

The Shivil-Ganu, by Hameshwurii, a poetical work 
on the adventures of ShivQ as a mendicant, sung at 
festivals, &c. 

The Sutyu-N.irayunu, a story by Shunkuracharyu a 
bramhun, relative to a god known among the Hindoos by 
the name of SiUyfi-Narayunu, and amongst the Miisui- 
mans hy the name of Siltyft-peeru, 
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The Dhurmu-Ganu, by Vinttyu-Lukshmunfi andGu- 
nit-Rnmu. This is a story in verse respecting Laoo-Senu, 
a person who, through the power of Yfimrt (Death) is 
said to have caused the sun to arise in the west. The 
sfinyasecs sing these verses at the festivals of Dhurmii 
(Yumu), as do also lepers and others, who make vows to 
this god. 

The Krishnu-Mfingillu, by Madiml, a poem on the 
revels of Krishnu and the milk-maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnii, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindu-Mtlngulu, by Hfirce-Dasfl, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Huree, or Krishnii. 

The Kalika-Mungulu, by Krishnu-Iiamu, a shoodru, 
and Kiivee- Villiiibhu, a brarnhiin : a story respecting 
the goddess Kalee, to which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soondiiru, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of Yecru-Singhu, the raja of Burd- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
(rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mungiiln. 

The Unuuda-Miinghlti, by Bharutil-ChGndrtt-Rayd, a 
work respecting the goddess Unml-Poorna. 

The Punchanunu-Gcetu, by Oyodhya-Ramu, a shdd- 
drii, a work in praise of Ptinchanunu, Dukshinu-Rayu, 
Shusht’hec, Makalu, &c. 

TheGunga-Bhfiktee-Tfirunginee, by Doorga-Priisadu: 
a poem relative to Giinga. 

The Ddvee-Mahatmyu-Chundrika, by Ubbfiyu-Churii- 
nd: a sfory relative to Doorga in the form of Mdhu- 
Maya.—Kalee-Keerltunii, by Ramd-Prilsadfi, a shoodru: 
a similar work.—Bhuvanee, by Doorgd-Ramd, a similar 
story. 

The Krishnu-Kecrtitnif, by Govindu-Dasti and Vidja- 
Pfitee. 
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The Choitdnyd-Mungdlu, by Lochdnu, avoishndvd: 
the history of the god Choitdnyd in verse.—Pashfindd- 
Dfildnd, by Radha-Madhfivu, a voishnuvfi: a work in 
favour of the voishnuvus.—Choitunyft-Churitainritfi, by 
Krishnu-Dasu, a voishnuvfi, a work in defence of Choi¬ 
tdnyd, partly in Sungskritfi and partly in Bengalee.—Voi- 
shnfivur- Vunduna, by Doivfikee-Nundunfi, a voishnuvu. 
—Choitdnyu-Bhaguvutfi, by Vrinda-Vunfi-Dasu, a voish¬ 
nuvu.—Munfi-Shikshya, by Ntirottdmu, a voishnuvfi.—* 
Rdsfimuyd-Kulika, by Sfinatfinu, a voishnuvfi : on faith 
in Krishna.—Preinu-Bhuktee-Chundrika, by T’hakoortt- 
Goswamee. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, and 
the stories they contain are almost universally known 
among the Hindoos. 

Jn the Language of MiThila , or Tirhoot.—The Hfiree- 
Vungshfi, by Bhomdnd-Kuvee.—The Rookminee-Htirfi- 
nu, by Vidya-Putee.—The Oosha-Hdrund, by ditto.—The 
Muheshfi-Vanee, by ditto.—The Vishnoo-Pudd, by ditto. 
— The Krishnu-Churitrd, by ditto. 

In the Telingu Language.— The Ramayund, by Bhfivfi- 
Bhootee.—The Bhagavutfi, by Dundee.—The Bhardtd, 
by. Alasanee-Pyaddnu.—The Raghuvd-Pandfiveeyfi, by 
Shunkurd.—The Bhfivanee-Ptirinfiyfi, by Bhfivfi-Bhoo- 
tee. — The Mdnoo-Churitrd, by Alasanee-Pyadund.— 
The Radha-Madhuvu-Sumvadd. — The Kiratarjoonee- 
yti, by Alasanee-Pyaddnu. — The Rookminee-Pfirinti- 
yfi. — The Soobhudra-Pdrindyu.— The Nuloduyfi.— 
The Htirish-Chdndrti-Natdku. -— The Parijatd. — The 
Mtthee-Ravdnu-Chfiritru., by Ltiskfisfimce.—The Sha* 
rungu-Dhdrd-Chdritrti, by Nagdma. — The Rookman- 
gtidti-Chdritd.—The Hfinoomfintfi-Vijdyfi, by ditto. 
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ln'ihe IIindue. —The Ramayund, by Tooldsee-Dasu. 
—The Ramu*Chundrika, by Kttvee-Priya.—The Vigna- 
nfi-Geeta, and the Rddku-Priyn, by Keshdvd-Dasu.— 
The Rusurajd, by Mdtee-Ramu.—The Bhaguvutu, by 
Bhoo-Putee. — The Sh5bru-8agdru, by Shddrd-Dasd.— 
The Phadilulec-Prukashu, bv Shookfi-Devu.—The Kd- 
vee-Koolu-Kdnt’habhurdnd, by Chintamdnoe.—The Bu- 
Id-Bhddrd-Ch6dntee, by Bdld-Bhttdrti.—The Ndkhd- 
Shikha, and the Ushtu-Yamd, by Devd-Rajd.—The Sup- 
td-Shdtee, by Viharee-Dasd.—The Singhasunu-Vdtri- 
shee.—The Vetalu Pdchishoe. 


In the Vruju-Bhasha. —Respecting this dialect, a 
gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the author on the 
J3th of August, 1817: “ There are in the Brdju-Bhasha 
two Geetas, one or two Ramaydnus, the Bhngdvdtd, 
and several books containing stories (Itihasu), all of 
which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and I 
believe by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
generally.” 

In the Murhatta. —1 he Rookminee-Sw uy u m b d r u. - -T h e 
Panduvd-Prdtapd. — The Hdree-Vijuyd.—The Sliivu- 
Leelamritu.—The Soodamd-Chdritru.—The Pddrv unci*, 
by Damojee-Pdnt’hu.— The Siiravunu-Poorvunee, by 
ditto.—The Pandoo-Rangu-Mahatp'yd.—The Uhee-lla- 
vunu.-—The Geeta, by Ramu-Dasu.—The Manusu-LSe- 
la, by Ramd-Dasd. 

In the dialect of Bhojii-pooru. —The Ramu-J tin mu, by 
Tooldsee-Dasd. 

In the Ootkulu, or a dialect used in Orissa. —The Bha- 
guvdtd, by Jugdnnat’hd-Dasu.—The Mdhabhardtd, by 
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Sarula-Dasu.—The Ramayunu.—The Itihasu, by Vish- 
noo-Dasu.—The Gectu-Govindu, by Dhurunee-Dhfirtt. 
—The Geeta, the kartiku-Mahatmyu, and the IlQsfi- 
Kullolii, by Knslmii-Dasti.— 1'he Kanchuml-Luta.—The 
Ooddhilvu-ChoutrUlia. — The Goondicha-Vijuyii ; the 
llungsu Do5tu, the Lukshmee-Vilashu; the Dhurunee- 
Dhurtt. 


in the Asam .—The M hhabharutu, by UnuntO-Kiliidulee. 
—The Geeta. by ditto.—A part of the S1 1 ire-12hago vutii, 
by ditto.— The Shree-Bhaguv utu, by Shunkuru.—-A po¬ 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto.—The Burn- 
Geetu, by ditto.—The Prusungii, by ditto.—The Leela- 
Mala, by ditto.—The Kanii-Khoa, by ditto.—The Gho- 
sha, by Madhuvii.—The kalika-pooranu, by ditto.—The 
Chuudce.—1'he Rajii-Neetee. — The Booniljee.—The 
Hurish-Chu'ulropakhyana.—The Ramayunu.—The Ra- 
" rmi-Kcerlunil. 


In the dialt cl of Joy pore .—The V usuntu-Rajh.—The 
Rutnu-MaJa, by Shiva-Rajik—The Shiv iiChoupGyee, by 
Shivu-Dasu.—The Dadookee-Vance, by Dadoo.—The 
MudhoO'Malufee.—The Charunii-Rusft.—The Shivu-Sa* 
guru, by Shivu-IIaju.—The Shooru-Dastt-Kftvitwft, by 
Shooru-D:i»u. — The Geciu, by Ajomayuru.— Another 
Geetu, by Phutyolil-Velo.—The Huttu-Prudeepu. 


In the dialect of Bhugelkund .—The Sooyabhuyd-Tfi- 
ree.—The Dadra.—The Koondiiriya, by Giree-Dhdrij. 


In the dialect of Bundelkund .—The Bhrumuru-Geetu, 
by Krishnu-Dasu.—The Rasu-LeeJa, by Shuoru-Dasu.— 
The Bhaguvutfi, by Priyu-Dasu.—The Snehu-Ltfela, by 
Kan urn-Dash. 

c 2 i 


VOL. IV. 
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In the Ncpaul dialect. —The Krishnu-Churitru, by Ha 
md-Chtindrfi.—The Chandkyu. 

In the Huriam. —The Rookminee-Mitnguld, and the 
Soodamti-ChtiritrC. 

In the JVuch ( Outch). —The Salicvanil-Mirja, by Chdn- 
dru Yanil.—The Oomdru-Mardvee, by ditto,—The Shu- 
shee-Prdshnd, by ditto. 

In the dialect of Kunoju. —The PriPhoo-Rajti-Rayuso, 
by Chdndrft.—The Dhoo-Leela.—The Jdyd-Chtfndru- 
Prdkashd, by Chdndrd-Bhatd.—The Kdvee Prukashd. 
—The Vanee-Bhooshdnd.—The Doorga Bhanha.—The 
Geeta.— The Dhunnayee.—The Vindyd-Putrika, by Too- 
lilsee-Dasu.—The Ramu-Shdlaka, by ditto. 

In the BiJcaneer dialect. —The G ou t dm d-Rayuso, by 
Sdmdyd-Gdndrd.—The Shree-Palii-Rayuso.-The Shalii- 
Bhildrd-Uaydso, by Jinti-Hdrd Kishwuru.— The She- 
goonjd Rayuso, by Sumuyd-Gdndhrd.— The Danu- 
Shecld-Choudhariya, by Kshdma-Kdlyand.—The Eoon- 
tce-Shooddhrt-Mald, by Jinu-Hurd-Kishwdru. — The 
Doodhya-Raydso, by Ooddyfi-Bhanoo.—The Bhurdlec- 
Pooranu, by Rayd-Bhanoo. 

In the Harotee dialect. —The Dholamariinee.—The So- 
ret-Vijo.—The Soorfijdnu Kordso.—The Phdtuinuld.— 
The Nttt’ha-Maroo.—The Bdrd*Doomu.—The Bhagii- 
lee.-uThe Chdndera.—The Me3nee.-The Parusdnd.— 
The Amird-Kosako.—The Saonkiloord.—The Tejo-Dhu- 
rfi.—The Chardnu. 

In the Sindhoo (Sinde J.-The BhdgdvddgcFtn, by Bhagd- 
*dtti-Dasd.~The Dralaldja-Pdnjdra,by Sah6vu-Ramu-T T ha- 
kooi d.-The J©orere-Laldja-Pd »j ura ? by Ktlrmu-Bhogd. 
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From a perusal of the preceding pages it will appear 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were unques¬ 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
years in the act of rigid austerity, were honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at¬ 
tracted universal homage and applause: some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shunkfi- 
racharyu, for instance, after his arrival at Benares, placing 
himself under the care of Govindacharvil, who taught 
the doctrines of the Vedanttt philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day: here he took 
the staff of the diindee, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, which had then almost sunk into total 
disrepute. ShttnkM, however, was determined to raise 
itis sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis¬ 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes.—In this 
pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis¬ 
pute were, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a dttndSe, mul¬ 
titudes were constrained to enter into this order of as¬ 
cetics.—The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day: it is said, that not less than 4,000 
ditndees now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 
are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to Iiis disciples; and in 
Dravira there is still an annual assembly of dundees, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 

Thus, in former times, the learned Hindoos were al¬ 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this 
respect the principle adopted by almost every pbiloso- 

2 i 2 
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phical sect, that to renounce the world was an essential 
characteristic of a true philosopher. 

In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
of the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin¬ 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
however, thinks it proper to add in this plact the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempts, viz. ail account of the present state of 
learning amongst this people. 

In the court of Vikrumadityit were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings, 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. After this 
period arose Ooduyunacharyii, author of a comment oil 
theNyayu philosophy;—Mundunu-Mishrii, a Meemang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shunkura- 
chary fi, as well as tho suppressor of the sect of d fin dees : 
—Vachusputee-Mishru, who wrote an explanation of 
six dfirshunus;—Madhuvacharyfi, who fived at the court 

o 

of Bookmunu, and wrote the Udhikfirfinu-Mala, a work 
on the Meemangsa philosophy still popular. — Survvfi- 
Vurmmacharyu ; f —Gfingeslifi, author of a work on the 
sbotrfis of Goutumii. — Shoolii-Panee, a writer on the 
civil and canon law;—Bhuvu-DcI'fi-Bhfittfi, and Joe- 
mootu-Vahunu, both smritee writers;—Umfiru-Singliu, 
author of a dictionary;—Poorooshottfimu, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary;—Dhavuku, a poet who lived 
at thfe court of Shrcc-Hurshu ;—Muydoru-BhuUfi, a cele¬ 
brated poet and philosopher;—Krishnfi-Anilndfi, a tttn- 
tru writer;—Shiromunee, who wrote a comment on Gfin- 
geshu; — Mut’hoora-Nat’hu, a bramhfin of Nudeeya, 
patronized by the raja of that place, author of a coni* 
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ment on the Chintamunec of Gungeshwuru ;—Jugfidee- 
shu of Nudeeya, the author of a comment on the work of 
Shiromiinee;—Gudadhuru, of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromunee;—Juvu-Devu, author of a 
.small treatise explaining the difficult passages in several 
works of the modern Noiyayikus;—Tit’hoo-Ramil-Tur- 
hu-Punchaniinu, and Krishnu-Kantu-Vidyalunkaru, the 
great-grandsons of GudadhuruShurund-TilrkalfinkarO, 
and Shunkuru-Turkuvagccshu.—The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal: Shivu-Nat’hu-Yidya- 
Vachitsputee, of Nudeeya; and Rughoo-Munee-Vidya- 
Bhobshunu, and Ununtu-Ramti-Vidya-Yageeshtt, of Cal¬ 
cutta. 


Among the works published in India within the last 
hundred years are, the Yyiivust’ha-Siingruhij, by Gopa- 
lu-Pilnchanilnu, of Nudeeya, on the civil law —A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by Krishnu-Jeevunii-Yitn- 
dyopadhyaj u, of Krishnii-Nuguru.—A grammar by Bhii- 
rutu-Mulliku, ^f Pindira. — The Vivadarnuvfi-Setoo, a 
work on law, by Yuneshwurii-Yidyalunkaru and others. 
—YivadubhQngarnuvu, a law work, by .Tugttnnat’hu- 
Turku-Punchanunu. 


The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
('hfitooshpat’hee, K which signifies the place where the 
four shastrus are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparee. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, in 

* From chQtooru, four shastrus, and pat’hu, the place of reading: by 
the four shastrus, is to be understood, the grammars, the law works, the 
pooranus, and the darshunus. 
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two side rows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at 
the farther end: this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur¬ 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid editices and large endowments are 
essential to learning. 

These miserable huts are frequently erected at the ex- 
pence of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, but also to feed his pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be¬ 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month¬ 
ly sum to their support. At Niideeya the last case is 
common. 

After a school room and lodging roonisjiave been thus 
built, to secure the success of the school, the teacher in¬ 
vites a few bramhUns and respectable inhabitants to a 
short entertainment, at the close of which the bramhtins 
are dismissed with some trifling presents. 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives; but 
should he have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de¬ 
dication of sacred things, &c., he soon collects a number 
of pttrooas,* viz. pupils or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the college hall, or hut, when 

h From put’hti, to read. 
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the different classes come up in turns. At the close of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing, 
worship, eating, and sleep; and at three they resume 
their studies, which continue till twilight. Nearly two 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eating, 
smoaking, and relaxation ; and the studies are afterwards 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. , 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal: one in 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta¬ 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; 
and in a few of these schools, something of the pooranus 
and smritees is taught. In the second order of colleges, 
the law works are read, and in some cases the pooranus; 
and in the third order, works on the nyayfi durshunu. 
In all these colleges, select works are read, and their 
meaning explained; but instruction is not conveyed in the 
form of lectures. 

In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils 
repeat assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the meaning of 
the lessons after they have been committed to memory. 
The evenings are occupied in repeating- these lessons. 

In those seminaries where the law books and nyayfi 
diustrus arc studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress; and the pupils of each class, 
having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as 
asked : thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the works they study, read over and obtain the 

2 i i 
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meaning of the comments before they leave college; and 
some, content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupils 
at these schools examine the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory: these studies nre frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayiku students, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The grammar studies are pursued during two, three, 
or six years; and where Paninee is studied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap¬ 
pears to us an immense w aste of time on mere grammar; 
hut as soon as a student has obtained such a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, 
or a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may com¬ 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies. Those 
who study the law books or the nyayus, continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. When a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho¬ 
nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common : in¬ 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 
chiefly dundees, teach the vedfi and other shastrds to dis¬ 
ciples at '.lie mutt’hKs* where they happen to reside. 
The vedtis are studied most in the south-west, in Toilttn- 
gti, and the Dravirfi country. In Bengal there are like- 


1 Mr, Colebrooke calls these places convents of ascetics. 
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wise individuals who teach different parts of learning at 
their leisure hours; or who have two or three pupils, 
who support themselves. 

No Hindoo teacher receives w r ages from his pupils : 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow learn¬ 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 
at festivals, and by annual or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an individual thus de¬ 
voting' his time to the instruction of others. The teacher 
is also invited to all public ceremonies, and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the village. 
For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when 
an atonement is to be made for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is generally consulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds give learning to a number, and add 
the gift of food also to a few, his merits are supposed to 
be of the very first order, procuring for him honour in 
this world, and the highest benefits in a future state. 
Hence, though he derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils, he is not left to want; he obtains a subsistence, 
but this in most cases is rather a scanty one. Should 
such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual, 
or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, he 
then fares better. 

The pupils, if grown up, are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
of ten or twelve years of age to leave home for the college, 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance. In others, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son during his studies by regular subscriptions. 

Mult'hus , or convents of ascetics , at Benares , where the 
vedu is taught (1817). 

Teachers. No. <*f Students. 

Vishwu-Nat’hii-BhiU-Gooroo-jee, of Doorga-Ghatfi, 25 

Valtt Deekshitii-vok, of ditto,.- 20 

NarayOnfi-Deekshitit, of ditto, ------ 25 

Vapoo-Bhfit-Pouraniku, of ditto, ----- 10 

Valfim-Bhut, of ditto, .- - - 10 

Rdngil-Bhttt-Ambekuru, of ditto, - - - - - 15 

Keshfivd«Bhfit,a Marhatta, of ditto, - - - - 12 

ValB-Krishnfi-Bhfit-Yoshee, of ditto, - - - - Z0 

Valthn-BhtU-Moviinee, of ditto, ----- 25 

Gttneshli-BhiU-Dataru, of ditto,.20 

Marayantt-Devtt, of ditto,.25 

Bhoirttm-Bh&t, a ToilungB, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Jeevtt-llamtt-Bhttt-Goii. u-Viile, of ditto, - - 15 
Valfl-Deekshitfi-Gouru-Vrile, of ditto, - - - 20 

Ohintamttnee-Deekshitu, of ditto, ----- 2‘) 

Ramit-Deokshitu-Pliutke, of ditto,.12 

Valilm-Bhut-Vujhe, of Doorga-Ghatu, - - - 25 

ShivQ-LingavGdhance, of ditto,.17 

Bhayya-Deckshittl, of ditto, .10 

Nttrfi-Singhtt-Deekshitd, of Nariidil-Ghatu, - - 20 
Vishwtt-Nat’hfi-Bhtlt-Joyishee, of ditto, - - - 22 

JttgfinhaPhG-fJvtidhanee, of ditto,.12 

Bhikftm-Bhtit, of ditto,.12 

UnGntG-lJvGdhanee, of IIunoomttntti-Ghatfi, - 25 

NtlriS-Sah-Uvftdhanee, of ditto,.20 

Vinayttkil-Bhttt-Koonte, of Doorga-GfiatQ, - - 10 
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Teachers. No. of Students. 

Cheepolekttru-Yojuneshwuru, of ditto, - - - 10 

Shree-Dhurfi-Bhut-Dhoopukur, of ditto, - - - 20 

Pranu-Nat’hU'BhUt-Shevdre, of ditto, - - - 15 

Shivft-Ramu-Bhut-Kature, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Damoduru-BhtU-Supre, of ditto, - - - - - 20 

Kashoe-Nat’hu-Bhut-Gooldvekur, of ditto, - - 10 

Shivti-Ramii-Ddekshitu, of DfishashwH-Medhu-Gha- 

tfi, - -.12 

Govindd-Bhut-Keshiivaru, of ditto, - - - - 12 

Narayttnil-Ddekshitu-Murukunkur. of ditto, - - 15 

Gitueshtt-Bhiit-Gabhe, of ditto, ----- ,jO 

Baboo-Blitit-N inn tile, of ditto,.30 

Hdru-Devtl, of ditto,.15 

Ramu-Chfindru-Dcvii, of ditto, -.20 

Nann-Bha&kKrfi, of ditt^. .* - 50 

Valdm-Bliut-DcvQ, of ditto,.25 

Tirmttl-Bhut, of ditto, - -- -- -- -15 

Htlree-Devd-Bhut, of ditto,.15 

Krishnd Bhdt-Devii, of ditto,.- 15 

Jftgilnnat’htt Deekshitu Ajachitu, of ditto, - - 25 

Stikha-Ramtt-BhQt-Korurc, of ditto, - - - * 15 
Bhikfim-Bhilt-Yishwu-Roopu, of ditto, - - - - 20 


Vishwu-Nat’bu-Bhut-Vi^hwn-Rdopu, of ditto, - 12 

Where all the Shastrits <ir< pro f 'sud to It taught. 

Uhobdlif-Shastree, of Dusiiadm ii-Modhu-Gbatu, 16 
N eeld-Kfint’b d-Shastree, of M iing ul u-Gourec-G hat u,25 
Sooba-Shastree, of Doorga-GhatQ, .15 

Where the Paninee grammar atone is taught. 

Krishntt-Pdntti-Sh^shd, of S$ord-Tola, - - * - 15 
Krishnd-Ramtt-Ptlntil*Sh£shti, of Chou-Kluimba, 16 
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Teachers. No. of Students* 

Shivfi-Ramti*Pfintti-Dushu-Pootrti, of Ghasee-Tola, 10 
Meghfi-Nat’hu-Devibof Dhoondhee-Vinayukfi-Oolla,10 
Jiinardduml-Shastree-Garu-Gur, of Govindu-Najpu- 
kii-Milhillla, - -- -- -- -- --1.5 
Blint-Sha&tree, of Ugncodhreshjvuru-Ghalu, - 10 

Ghotu-Blittt-Vishwu-Roopii, of Dfishashwft-Medhu- 
Ghatu, - -- -- -- -- -- - 15 

T1 ft ree-Sh u nk firit*Shastree, of Bitngalee-Tola, - 15 

Sheeta-Ramil- Bliut-Tekshe, of Doorga-Ghatit, - 10 

Yalum-Bhut-Nugurukur, of Dhoondhce-Vinayitku- 
Muhftlla, - -- -- -- -- -- -10 

Nana-Pat’huku, of Mftnee-Kurniku-Ghatii, - - 10 

Kaslieo-Nat’hil -Simstrer, of Doorga-Ghatii, - - 10 

Sheshu-Shastroo, of Vindhft-Madhav ii-Ghatu, - 17 

Gunga-Raniu-Shastree, of Rainu-Ghatu - - - 20 
Bheeshmu-Putee, of Shoorit-Tola, ----- 10 

Gopcc-Nat’hft-Puntu-Tople, of Natoslia-Bazar, - 10 

Vit’hu-Shastrec, of Joitunu-Vara, ----- 15 

Where the poets and law books arc read. 

Iluree-Ramfi-Tara, of Brumhii-Ghatfi, - - - 10 

Where the zedantu and meemangsa works are read. 

Bujru-Tunku-Sooba-Shastree, of Dushashwii-Med- 
hft-Ghatit, - -- -- -- -- --12 

Meenakshee-Shastrec, of Hiinoomantu-Ghatu, - 12 

Where the nyayu and law books are read. 

Suda-Shivii-Bhiit-Gabhe, of Dushashwti-Medhu- 
Ghatii, - -- -- -- -- -- -10 
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Teachers. No. of Students. 

I There the grammar and law books are read. 

Tatajoy tlsheo, of Nayukit-Miihulla, - - - - 15 

Where the nyayu works are read. 


Bukshmcu-Shastroo JJhariide, of IJgnceshwiiru- 
Ghatfi, --->--------10 

Pra nil-Nat’hii-Pilntu-Topit 1o, of Nat’hoo-Saiii-Brutn- 
liii-Poorno, - -- --------10 

G o vi nil ii-N a ray u n it-15 h it ttacliary u, of B it iigalee- 

Tola, ------ .15 

M eg h it N at’h it - Do vit, of Dhoo ndec- V i nay it kit - M ii- 
liulla, ----------- - 10 


Where the grammar v'd astronomical works arc read. 
Valit-Kiishnu-Joyushoo, of I5riinihu-Ghat.it, - 15 

Where the grammar and nyaya works are read. 

Hhoiruvit-Mishru, of Siddhdshwiiroo-Muhulla, - 20 
Miinusa-Kamii-Pat’hukn, of Ditshashwu-Meduh-Gha- 
t it, - -- -- -- -- -- -- - I.j 

Where the law books alone arc taught. 
Ilaja-llamu-Bhut-Bhut, of Munee-Kurnika-Ghatii, 15 

Where the astronomical works alone are read. 

P fi r it m it • Sookh it - Joy itshe e, o f Dara-Niigiirii, - 20 
Vasoo-Devu-Jojushof. of ltamft-Ghatu, - - - 15 
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Mut'hus at the village of Moongonda , on the banks of 
the Godavtirec , in Toilungii. 

BrUmhti-Dcvii-Shastree : here the vedii and all the 
shastrus are read. 

Liikshmee-N.uayunu-Shastree : the \edti, the nyayft, and 
meemang^a. 

Lukshmec-Naray unu-Shastree : the vedfi, and grammar. 
Gfinfi-Pfttee-Shastreo ; the vedfi, nyayft, and vedantfi. 
Venkutu-Shastree ; the vedii, nyayu, grammar, and mee- 
mangsa. 

Yogee-Somu-Yagee : the same works. 

AT NUDEEYA. 

Nycnjii colleges .— Shivu-Nat’hfi-Vidya-Vachuspuleo- 
has one hundred and twenty-live students.—Ramu-Loch- 
unft-Nyayfi-Bhdoshfinfi, twenty students.—Kashee-Nat’- 
hfi-Turkfi-Chddramunee, thirty ditto.—Ubhfiyanundu- 
Tfirkalttnkarft, twenty ditto.—Ramu-Shttrfinfi-Nyayu- 
Vageeshu, fifteen ditto.—Bhola-Nat’hfi-Shiromfinee, 
twelve ditto.—Radha-Nat’hu-Tfirkfi-Pfiiichanunu, ten 
ditto.—Ram ft Mohttnfi-Vidya* Vachfisputee, twenty ditto. 
—Shree-Ramfi-Tfirkfi-Bhooshiinfi, twenty ditto.—Kalcc- 
Kantu Chddramfince, five ditto.—Krishnu-Kantfi-Vidya. 
Vageeshu, fifteen ditto.—Turkalunkaru, fifteen ditto.— 
Kalec-Prusfinnu, fifteen ditto.—jyladhfivfi-Tfirkfi-Sid- 
dharitu, twenty-five ditto.—Kftmftla-kantu Turkfi-Choo- 
ramftnee, t wenty - fi ve ditto.—Keshw uru-T urku-Bhoo- 

shunft, twenty ditto.—Kantfi-Vidyalttnkarfi, forty ditto* 

/ 

Law co 1 leges. —Ramfi-Niit’hft-Tdrkfi-Siddhantd, forty 
students.—Gfinga-Dhfirtt-Shiromdnee, twenty-five ditto. 
—Devce-Turkaltinkarfi, twenty-five ditto.—Mohiinu-Vi- 
dya-Vachfispfitee, twenty ditto.—Gangolee-Tdrkalfinka- 
ru, ten ditto.—Ivrishnft-Kantu-Tftrkti-Bhooshfinft, ten dit- 
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to.—Pranft*Krishnu-TurkQ-VageeshQ, five ditto.—Pooro- 
hitu, five ditto.—Kashee-Kantii-Tui'ku-Chooraniunee, thir¬ 
ty ditto.—Kalee-Kantfi-TurkQ-PiSnchanQnd, twenty ditto. 
—GududhQrfi-Turkfi-Vagceshd, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the poetical works are read .—Kalce- 
Kantu-Turku-Chooramunee, fifty students. 

Where the astronomical works are read .— Gooroo-Prfi- 
eadu-Siddhantu- Vageeshu, fifty students. 

Where the grammar is read .—Shuinbhoo-Nat’hd-Ckoo- 
ramunee, five students. 

The following among other colleges are found in Cal¬ 
cutta; and in these the nyayii and smritcc shastrfis are 
principally taught:—INuntu-Ramu-Vidya-Vagecshfi, of 
llatee-Baganu, fifteen students.—Ramu-Koomaru-Tftrka- 
lilnkaru, of ditto, eight students.—Ramu-Toshunu-Vidya- 
lunkarii, of ditto, eight ditto.—Ramu-Doolaltt-Chdoramii- 
nee, of ditto, five ditto.—Gouru-Munec-Nyayalunkaru, 
of ditto, four ditto.—Kashec-Nat’hu-Turku-Vageeshu, 
of Ghoshalu-BaganQ, six’ 4 ditlo.—Ramu-Shdvuku-Vidya- 
Vageeshu,ofShikdarer-Baganu, four dilto.-Mrityoonjuyu- 
Vidyalunkarfi, of Bag-Bazar, fifteen ditto —Uamu-Kis- 
horu-Turkii-Chodrainunec, of ditto, six ditto. —Ramu- 
Koomaru-Shiromunee, of ditto, four ditto.—Juyu-Nara- 
yunu-Turkd-Punchanunu, of Talar-Baganu, five ditto.— 
Shurnbhoo-Vachusputec, of ditto, six ditto.—ShivS-Ra- 
mu-Nyayu-Vageeshu, of Lal-Baganu, ten ditto.—Gou- 
rii-Mohfinu-Vidya-Booshfind, of ditto, four ditto.—Hu- 
ree- Pr iisadfi-Turk B-Punchan itnu, of Hatee-Baganfi, four 
ditto.—Ramfi-Narayfinfi-Turku-Pfinchanfinil, of Shimila, 

* Tiic«i* |)ii!)i!? tit: supported by UtKnoo-I’tusiidu-VuHlioo, and NCndy- 
Nali'i-Dwtm. 
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five ditto.—Ramfi-Huree- Vidya-Bhoosbiinii, of Hiireetu- 
kee-Bagaml, six ditto.—Kumula-Kantu-Vidyalunkaru, of 
Artikoolee, six ditto.—Govindu-Tilrku-Punchanunii, of 
ditto, five ditto.— Peetamburu Nyayu-Bhooshiiiiii, of dit¬ 
to, five ditto.—Parviitec-Tfirku-Iiliddshunu, of T’hunf- 


lifiniya, four ditto.—Kashee-Nat’hu-Turkalunkaru, of 
ditto, three ditto.— Ramu-Nat’hd Vachuspiitee, of Slii- 


mila, nine ditto.—Ramfi-Timoo-Tfirku-Siddliaii*ii, of Mil* 


lunga, six 1 ditto.—Ramu-Tunoo-Vidya-Vageeshu, of 


Shobha*Bazar, five ditto.—Ramu-Koouiaru-Tfirku-Pfin- 


chanunu, of Veeru Para, five ditto.—Kalee-Dasii-Vidya- 
Vageeshu, of Italee, five ditto.—Ramu-Dhunu-Turku- 
Vageeshu, of Shimila, five ditto. 


The author is afraid of fatiguing the reader by a further 
list of names : he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other places in Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated :— 


At Vashu-Variya, a place not far beyond Hooglcy, are 
twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which the nyayu 
philosophical works arc almost exclusively studied. In 

tm 

the towns of Trivcncc, Koomaru-Huttu, and Bhat-Para, 

there are perhaps seven or eight similar schools. Jdgun- 

nat’hu-Turku-Punchanunu, a few years ago, presided at a 

large school in Trivenee. He wa acquainted in some 

measure with the vedu, and is said to have studied the 

vedantu, the sankhyu, the patunjulu, the nyayu, the 

smritee, the tuntru, the kavyu, the pooranu, and other 

shastrfis. He was supposed to be the most learned as 

well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old at 

the time of his death. Gondiilu-Paru and Bhudreshwilru 

/ 

contain each about ten nyayu schools. At Juyu-NugihTi 
1 These students are supported by Ramu-Moliiinu-Duttu. 
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and Mujilee-Pooru seventeen or eighteen similar schools 
are found; at Andoolu, ten or twelve; and at Valee, 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. 

Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects: they are placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Turkalun- 
karu, he who is ornamented by the turku, i. e. by the 
nyayu shastrus; Vidyalunkaru, he who is ornamented 
by learning; Nyayalunkaru, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayu shastrus.—The word bhooshunu, which has 
the same meaning as ulunkaru, is in the same manner 
attached to the words Turku, Vidya, and NyayQ.—Va- 
geeslul, the lord of worf „ and Rfitnfi, a jewel, are at¬ 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
—Punchanunu, or the five-faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five mouths.—Turku-Chooramunec, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayu, is drawn from 
cliooru, a head, and mu nee, a jewel;—Turku-Shiro- 
munee is derived from shiru, the head, and mfinec.— 
Vidya-Nivasu, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivastl, a residence. — Vidyarnuvil, and 
Vidya-Saguru, signify a sea of learning, from urnuvu, 
and saguru, the sea.—Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
nidhee, a jewel; Kunt’ha-bhijriind, or a necklace of 
learning, from kiint'ha, the neck, and fibhiiriina, an or¬ 
nament ; and Sarvvu-Bhoumd, the king of learning, from 
sKrvvu, all, and bhoomee, land.—These titles are gene¬ 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they have 

VOL. iv. V k 
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chosen the particular work which they propose to study : 
the pupil always chuses a title which none of his an¬ 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honours 
of his family,—as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
could confer honour. 

Hindoo students, where a number are assembled in 
one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, &c. but as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint.—Munoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a student: 
<£ These following must a student in theology observe, 
while he dwells with his preceptor, keeping all his mem¬ 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi¬ 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu¬ 
rified, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
and the manes ; let him shew respect to the images of the 
deities, and bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let him 
abstain from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings; from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for his eyes; from sandals, and 
carrying an umbrella, from sensuJ desire, from wrath, 
from covetousness, from dancing, and from vocal and in¬ 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de¬ 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly 
looking at women, and from disservice to men.” 

The number ofholidays among the Hindoos is a most se¬ 
rious drawback not only upon the industry but on the learn¬ 
ing of the country: the colleges are invariably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, oil the eighth of the waxing or wa¬ 
ning of the moon; on the day in which it may happen to 
thunder; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; whenever an 
honourable person arrives as a guest; at the festival of 
SuruswiUee, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kalee, and other 
festivals,—and at many other times. 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of for¬ 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning. The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science was cultivated among them. The 
manner also in which they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other oi the ancients. The more their 
philosophical works and law books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth of wis¬ 
dom possessed by the authors. It would be unjust to 
compare works, some of them written perhaps one 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, who must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science; but let the most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
the writings of any nation flourishing at the same period, 
and the decision, the author is inclined to think, will be 
in favour of the Hindoos. 

At present, almost every person who engages in the 
pursuit of knowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence, 
or for the increase of his wealth. India contains few it 
any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses¬ 
sions, devote their time to the pursuit of science. The 

2 k 2 
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whole is a trade; hence knowledge is so far pursued as it 
will be productive of money, and no art or science is 
carried to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with 
what he thinks will carry him through life; he has no 
ambition to enlarge the bounds of knowledge; he makes 
no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 
can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 
what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 
realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in (he shastriis, that a gift to a 
branihun is meritorious in proportion to his learning: 
hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 

V 

away the most costly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies: different offices under government re¬ 
quire a knowledge of some of the law books; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. To be a 
family priest, it is necessary that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading. It is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know¬ 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possess of their own 
shastriis is preserved. A considerable number of the 
brarnhuns and voidyus learn the Sungskritu grammar, 
but the old Sungskritii, the dialect of the vedu, is known 
by very few. 

Amongst one hundred thousand brarnhuns, there may 
be one thousand who learn the grammar of the Sungs- 
kritd ; of i* horn four or five hundred may read some parts 
of the kavyd, and fifty some parts of the dlunkard shas- 
trds. Four hundred of this thousand may read some of 
the smritees; but not more than ten, any parts of the 
tuntrus. Three hundred may study the nayu, but only 
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five or six the meemangsil, the sankhyfi, the vedantil, 
the patfinjulu, the voislieshiku shastrus, or the vedfi. 
Ten persons in this number of bramhfins may become 
learned in the astronomical shastrus, while ten more un¬ 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shree-Bhagiiviltu and some of the pooranus. 
Those who study the vcdu and the dfirshtinus are con¬ 
sidered as the most learned. The next in rank are those 
who study the smritees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Sungskritu books. A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes. Of late several Hin¬ 
doos have begun to form pretty large collections of 
Sfingskritu works. In the library of Shree-Ramu-Hfiree- 
Fishwasil, a kayust’hu, of Khurduh, near Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per¬ 
haps nearly the same number in that of raja Nuvu- 
Krishnu of Calcutta.—The shastrus have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 

Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following: one of the grammars, a 
dictionary, the roots of the Sungskritu, a comment on some 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for lhe use of the 
young, among which are the Bhuttee of Bhurtree-Huree, 
and the Koomaru and Riighoo-Vungshu of Kalee-Dasu; 
one or two law books, with some comment; part or the 
whole of some popular work on astronomy; a chapter or 
two of some pooranu; a few abridgments on the common 
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ceremonies, and a copy of the Chttndee, a popular work 
on the wars of Doorga, extracted from the Markundeyu 
pooranu, and containing 700 verses. Those persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the diirshunus are found, 
are considered as very learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are found in 
some families. 

In the houses of the bramhiins who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Sungskritii, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring bramhdn, may be 
found; and this too is the amount of what is seen in the 
houses of the most respectable shdodrils. In the dialects 
of the country, however, very many persons of this de¬ 
gree of rank preserve copies of the Ramayunu, the Mfi- 
habhariitu, the Vidya-Soonduru, and the C’hundee ; and 
in some houses may be found the Mfinusa-Gcctu, the 
Dhurmu-Geetu, the Shivu-Gcctu, the Shiishtee-Geetu, 
the Piinchanunu-Geetu, &c. Among the voiragecs and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior to an English story in verse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mi¬ 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo¬ 
tion to the gods: here and there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a far greater number 
relative to the Bevels of Krishnu. The great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing 3ven the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
It is supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
among the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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two hundred in a thousand can read, though there are 
schools all over Bengal, for the instruction of children 
in reading, writing, and accounts.'” 


The women are almost in every instance unable to 
read. The jealous Hindoos arc afraid lest such an ac¬ 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de¬ 
clare, that if a woman learn to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala¬ 


mity j and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac¬ 
cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 


The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 


of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge.—A few years ago, there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named Hutee-Vi- 
dyalunkarii. She was b rn in Bengal; her father and 
her husband were kooleenu bramhdns. It is not the 


practice of these bramhuns, when they marry in their 
own order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the case 
with II utee; which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the SOngskritfi grammar, and 
the kavyd shastrus. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of Hiitee actually left her a widow. 
Her father also died; and she therefore fell into great dis¬ 
tress. In these circumstances, like many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the law books and other shastrus, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
so that she was universally known by the name of II utee- 


m For an account of these schools, see page 160, vol, iii. 
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Vidyalunkarfi, viz. ornamented with learning.—The wife 
of Jiishomuntii-Rayd, a bramhiin of N ushee-Pooru, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts ; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvu-Krishnu, of Calcutta, are famed for 
being able to read.—At Vashuvariya resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranee, or queen. -Many fe¬ 
male mendicants among the voiraginees and sunyasinees 
have some knowledge of Sungskritd, and a still greater 
number are conversant with the popular poems in the 
dialects of the country. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expencc of books is con¬ 
siderable: besides the paper, the natives pay for copying, 
one roopee or twelve antis for every 32,000 letters : ac¬ 
cording to this, the price of the Muhabharatu will be 
sixty roopees; of the Ramayunii, twenty-four; of the 
Shree-Bhaguvutu, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper*upon which books are written, 
called toolatu, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
with' a cloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long. The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes; 
so that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A great portion of what has been written by Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos, ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Sung- 
skritu. As these translations increase, these systems will 
be better known ; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished, then, and not before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East-India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men, would en¬ 
courage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Sungskritii, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making ti e necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re¬ 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con¬ 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The Council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa¬ 
tronize translations from the Sungskritii, deserve the 
thanks of the literary world; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de¬ 
sired in any reasonable time. A similar plan, on a more 
extensive scale, is wanted. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OP SCRIPTURE 


from 

HINDOO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Genesis xv, 2. ° And Abram said, What wilt thou give me, 
seeing I go childless?” The anxiety of Jewish parents to 
obtain children was not greater than that of the Hindoos, 
as the reader will perceive in several parts of this work: 
amongst them the want of children renders all other 
blessings of no esteem. 

Genesis xvi, 3. “ And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar, her 
maid, and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife.” 
There are instances of Hindoo women, when barren, con¬ 
senting to their husband's marrying a second wife for the 
sake of children. Second marriages on this account, with¬ 
out the consent of wives, are very common. 

Genesis xviii, 4. “ Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. 
And he stood by them under the tree j and they did eat.” 
Nothing is more common ii. this country, than to see tra¬ 
vellers and guests eating under the shade of trees. Even 
feasts are never held in houses. The house of a Hindoo 
serves for the purpose of sleeping and cooking, and of 

' shutting up the women, but is never considered as a 
fitting or a dining-room. 

Genesis xxiv, 4. “ Thou shalt go unto my country and.to my 
kindred, and take a wife unto&my son Isaac.” A young 
person in Bengal is like Isaac ; he has nothing to do in the 
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choice of his wife. Parents employ others to seek wives 
for their sons. Those who leave their homes in search of 
employment, always marry their children in their country, 
and among their acquaintance at home; never among the 
people with whom they reside. 

* 

Genesis xxiv, 11. ** The time that women go out to draw 

water.” In Bengal, it is the universal practice for the 
women to go to pools and rivers to fetch water. Compa¬ 
nies of four, six, ten, or more, may be seen in every town 
daily, going to fetch water, with the pitchers resting on 
their sides. Some carry water home on their return from 
bathing. 

Genesis xxiv, 33. “ I will not eat until I have told mine er¬ 
rand.” A bramhun sometimes goes to a house, sits down, 
and refuses to cat till h ? has obtained the object he has in 
view. 

Genesis xxiv, 60. “ And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto 
her, Thou art our sister: be thou the mother of thousands 
of millions,” &c. Similar addresses to a daughter when 
she is going from her father's house to live with her 
husband are very common among the Hindoos; such as, 
“ Be thou the mother of a son u Bo thou the wife of a 
king,” &c. 


Genesis xxviii, 18. “ Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 
took the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it.” The brani- 
liuns anoint their stone images with oil before bathing, 
and some anoint them with sweet-scented oil. This practice 
probably arises out of the customs of the Hindoos, and is 
not necessarily to be referred to their idolatry. Anointing 
persons , as an act of homage, has been transferred to their 
idols. * 


2 l 2 
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Genesis xxix, 18. '* Jacob loved Rachel; and said, I will serve 
thee seven years for Rachel, thy younger daughter.” One 
of the Hindoo lawgivers, Vrihuspiitee, says, “ A person 
may become a slave on account of love, or to obtain a 
wife.” 

Genesis xxix, 26. “ It must not be so done in our country, to 
give the younger before the first-born ” The Hindoos 
always scrupulously avoid, if possible, marrying a younger 
son, or a younger daughter, before the elder. The words 
of Laban are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a 
subject.—Such an act subjects a Hindoo to the offering of 
an atonement .—See p. 148. 

Genesis xxxiii, 4. “ And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck.” A Hindoo, when he meet*: a 
friend after absence, throws his arms round him, and his 
head across his shoulders, twice over the right shoulder, 
and once over the left; and uses other ceremonies, ac¬ 
cording to the rank of the parties .—See vol. i, p. 190. 

Genesis xxxv, 2. “ Put away the strange gods; be clean, and 
change your garments.” A Hindoo considers those clothes 
defiled in which he has been employed in business, and 
always changes them before eating or worship. 

Genesis xliii, 24, “ The man brought the men into Joseph's 
house, and gave them water, and .they washed their feet.” 
This is exactly the way in which the Hindoof receive a 
guest. As soon as he enters, one of the first civilities is the 
presenting of water to wash his feet. So indispensable is 
' this, that water to wash the feet makes a part of the offer¬ 
ings to an image .—See vol. iii, p. 244. 

Genesis xliii, 32. They set on for him by himself, and for them 
by themselves, and for the Egyptians by themselves: be- 
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cause the Egyptians might not eat food with the Hebrews ; 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians.” Amongst the 
Hindoos, different casts will not eat food cooked in the 
same earthen vessel; if a person of another cast touch a 
cooking vessel, it is thrown away.—See vol. i, p. 145. 

Genesis xliii, 34. “ And he sent messes unto them from before 
him.” 1 his is the method among the Hindoos ; the dishes 
are not placed on the table, but messes are sent to each 
individual by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 

Genesis xlv, 22. “ To all of them he gave changes of raiment.” 
At the close of a feast, the Hindoos, among other presents 
to the guests, commonly give new garments : a Hindoo 
->?> garment is merely a piece of cloth, requiring no work of 
the tailor. 

Genesis xlvii, 19. u Buy us and our land for bread.” In times 
of famine, in this country, thousands of children have been 
sold to prevent their perishing. In the Burman empire, 
whole families arc often sold to discharge debts. 

Exodus iii, 5*. “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” The natives 
of Bengal never go into their own houses, nor into the 
houses of others, with their shoes on, hut always leave 
them at the door. It would be a great affront not to at¬ 
tend this mark of respect in visiting; and to enter a 
temple without pulling off the shoes, would be an unpar¬ 
donable offence. 

Exodus xiii, 2. “ Sanctify unto me all the first-born of man 

and of beast.” The Hindoos frequently make a vow, and 
devote to an idol the first-born of a goat or of a man. 
They permit the godt to run wild, as a consecrated ani¬ 
mal. A child thus devoted has a lock of hair separated, 

2 l 3 
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which, at the time appointed, is cut off, and placed near 
the idol. 1 Sam. i, 11. “ If thou wilt give unto thine 
handmaid a man-child, I will give him unto the Lord all 
the days of his life/* Hindoo women sometimes pray to 
Gtinga for children, and promise to devote the first-born 
to her. Children thus devoted are cast into the Ganges, 
but are often saved by the friendly hand of some stranger. 

Exodus xix, 15. An interdiction very similar to that in the 
latter part of this verse is common among the Hindoos, 
before many of their ceremonies.—See vol. iii, p. 410. 

Exodus xxxii, 5. “ Aaron made proclamation, and said. 
To-morrow is a feast to the Lord.” Before a religious 
ceremony, or festival, the officiating bramhun, or an &p- 
pointed person, proclaims, “ To-morrow, or on such a 
day, such a ceremony will be performed.” This an¬ 
nunciation is called Sunkfilpu .—See vol. iii, p. 79. 

Exodus xxxii, 19. “ And the dancing.” Dancing before the 
idol takes place at almost every Hindoo idolatrous feast.— 
See vol. iii, p. 86. 

Leviticus vi, 13. The fire shall ever be burning upon the 
altar; it shall never go out.” A sagniku bramhun pre¬ 
serves the fire which was kindled at the time of his inves- 

* 

titure with the poita, and never suffers it to go out, 
using the same fire at his wedding, and in alltihis burnt- 
offerings, till at length, after his death, his body is burnt 
with it.—See vol. i, p. 72. 

r» 

Leviticus xiv, 8,9, 52. Though there appears a striking simi¬ 
larity, in one or two circumstances, between these pas¬ 
sages, relating to personal uncleanness, and what is men- 
tio ned in vol. iii, p. 362, yet in the Mosaical institutions 
wc find no law like this. * r A bramhun becomes unclean 
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by the touch of a shoodru, or of a dog, or the food of 
other casts.”—Why ? 

Leviticus xxii, 13. a Be a widow, and is returned t6 her 
father's house, she shall eat of her father's meat." A wi¬ 
dow in Bengal not unfrequently returns to her father's 
house on the death of her husband : the union between 
her and her own family is never so dissolved as among 
European nations. Thousands of widows in Bengal, 
whose husbands die before the consummation of marriage, 
never leave their parents .—See vol. i, p. 167. 

Numbers v, 17—24. “ The priest shall take holy water. Sic.' 
This custom will be found illustrated in the account of 
one of the trials by ordeal, in the first volume of this 
work, pp. 54, 55, 56. 

Numbers vi, 18. u The Nazaritc shall shave the head.” The 
Hindoos, after a vow, omit to cut their hair during the 
term of the vow; at the expiration of which time they 
shave it off, at the place where the vow was made.— See 
vol. iii, p. 125. 

.* 

Numbers xxii, 6. " Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse 
me this people; for they are too mighty for me.” Many 
accounts arc related in the Hindoo pooranus of kings 
employing sages to curse their enemies when too powerful 
for them. 

m 

Deuteronomy xi, 10. “ Where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot.” The Bengalee jantu for wa¬ 
tering the land happily illustrates this passage. See the 
account of agriculture : under the head of casts, in the 
first volume, p. 104. 

Deuteronomy xxiii, 10. “ He shall not come within the 

2 l 4 
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camp." Hindoos, in a state of uncleanness, are inter¬ 
dicted from feasts, &c .—See vol. iii, p. 362. 

Deuteronomy xxv, 4. “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn." This method of separating the 
com from the ear is used throughout Bengal. Some muzzle 
the ox at these times, and others do not, according to the 
disposition of the farmer .—See vol. i, p. 103. 

Joshua vi, 18,19. “ And ye in any wise keep yourselves from 

the accursed thing. But all the silver and gold, and 
vessels of brass and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord." 
The bramhuns will receive from any cast, however de¬ 
graded, gold, silver, &c, but to receive from shoodrus 
food, garments, &c., would be considered as a great 
degradation .—See vol iii, p. 287. 

Joshua xv, 8. “ And the border went up by the valley of the 
son of Hinnom." It is common in this country to add to 
the name of a person, after the father’s death, that he^is 
the son of such a one: as, " This land belongs to Go- 
liikii, the son of Kalee-prusadii.” 

Judges i, 19. “ Sisera had nine hundred chariots of iron.” 
From the work, called the Dhunoor-vedu, it appears, 
that the Hindoos had war chariots, similar to those of 
Sisera. They are described as having had many wheels, 
and to have contained a number of rooms .—See vol. ii, p. 
463. 

Judges iv, 5. “ And she dwelt under the palm-tree of Debo- 

■ tah.” It is not unfrequent for Hindoos to plant trees in 
the names of themselves and friends ; and some religious 
mendicants live for a considerable time under trees.— See 
vol. iii, p. 296. 
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1 Samuel ix, 7. “ Then said Saul to his servant, But behold, 
if we go, what shall we bring the man ? for the bread is 
spent in our vessels, and there is not a present to bring 
to the man of God; what have we ?” In Bengal, a per¬ 
son desirous of asking a favour from a superior, takes a 
present of fruits, or sweetmeats, in his hand. If not ac¬ 
cepted, the feelings, of the offerer are greatly wounded. 
The making of presents to appease a superior is also 
practised. 

1 Samuel xvii, 10. “ The Philistine said, I defy the armies of 
Israel.” From the Dhunoor-vedu shastru it appears, that 
among tile Hindoos, before the commencement of an en¬ 
gagement, the combatant challenges the enemy, by 
throwing out some terms of abuse, very similar to those 
used by Goliath. —See vol. ii, p. 4-62. 

1 Samuel xvii, 43. “ The Philistine cursed David by his 
gods.” A Hindoo, in a fit of anger, says to his enemy, 
* “ The goddess Kalee shall devour thee,” “ May Doorga 
destroy thee.” 

4 , 

1 Samuel xx, 30. “ Thou son of the perverse rebellious wo¬ 
man.” A Hindoo often reproaches another, in some such 
words as these : “ Thou son of a loose woman“ Thou 
son of a beggar woman." 

1 Samuel xxiv, 12. “ The Lord judge between me and thee.” 
When one Hindoo is complaining to another of an act of 
injustice, he says, “God will judge between usj” or, 
“ The gods will judge between us;” or, “ Mother Kalee 
will judge.” 

1 Samuel xxv, 8. “ Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to 
thine hand, to thy servants, and to thy son David.” This 
mode of address is not unfrequent among the Hindoos : a 
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poor man often lays to a rich man, “ Oh! father, fill the 
belly of thy son: he is in distress. 1 ' 

2 Samuel vi, 14. ” David danced." Dancing is considered as 
a religious ceremony among the Hindoos. When I asked 
a bramhun, what of a religious nature there could be in 
dancing ? he said, it was an act of devotion to the god. 

2 Samuel v ii, 18. ** Sat before the Lord." Sometimes, when 
a Hindoo seeks a favour of a superior, he sits down in his 
presence in silence; or if he solicit some favour of a god, 
as children or riches, lie places himself before the idol, 
and remains in a waiting posture, or repeats the name of 
the god, counting the beads in his necklace. 

2 Samuel xi, 2, “ And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that 
David arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof 
of the king’s house." Many in this country sleep in the 
afternoon. The roofs of all brick houses are flat; and it 
is a pleasing recreation in an evening to walk on these 
roofs. Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of 
a Bengal town; and women may be seen, morning and 
evening, bathing in them, and carrying water home. 

2 Samuel xi, 9. “ Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house, 
with all the servants of his lord.” Servants and others in 
Bengal very generally sleep on the verandah, or porch, 
in front of their master’s house. 

2 Samuel xii, 20. u Then David arose from the earth, and 
washed, and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, 
"andcame into the house of the Lord, and worshipped," 
Batning, anointing the body with oil, and changing the 
apparel, are, among the Hindoos, the first outward signs 
of coming out of a state of mourning, or sickness -—Sec 
vol iii, p. 362. 
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2 Samuel xiii,*31. “ The king arose, and tare his garments, 
and lay on the earth j and all his servants stood by with 
their clothes rent.*' I do not find that the Hindoos tear 
their clothes in times of sorrow; but an enraged bramhun 
will tear his poita, while pronouncing a curse on the 
person offending him :—“ If I be a real bramh&n, you will 
perish.’* 

2 Samuel xiv, 20. “ My Lord is wise according to the wisdom 
of an angel of God.” This is very much like the hyper¬ 
bolical language of this country. When talking to a 
European, especially when they desire to obtain some¬ 
thing from him, the Hindoos will say, u Saheb can do 
every thing.” “ No one can prevent the execution of 
Saheb’s commands.’’ “ Sah6b is God.” 

1 Kings iii, 4. u High-placos.° These high-places probably 
resembled the terrace on which Jiigunnat'h is annually 
bathed, (see vol. iii, p. 162) or the rasu-miinchii, upon 
which the image of Krishnu is annually placed and wor¬ 
shipped, (vol. iii, p. 150,) 

1 Kings ix, 9. “ And have taken hold upon other gods.” 
When an indigent person claims the protection of ano¬ 
ther, he casts himself down before him, and lays hold of 
his feet: and this expression is commonly used, though a 
person may not prostrate himself, “ I have taken hold of 
your feet.” When a person is called into the Burman mo¬ 
narch’s presence, he is said to go to the golden feet. 

1 Kings xviii, 27. “ He is a god; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked." ViBhnoo sleeps four 
months in the year j and to each of the gods some par¬ 
ticular business is assigned-Vayoo manages the winds; 
Viiroonu the waters, &c. According to a number of 
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fables in the pooranus, the gods are often out on joturnies, 
or expeditions. 

1 Kings x*x, 38. ** The prophet disguised himself with ashes 
on his face." Some of the Hindoo sunyasees besmear their 
faces with ashes, and render their appearance very dis¬ 
gusting. The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to cover 
themselves with ashes, and the sunyasees do it as an act 
of mortification. Persons who seek concealment, assume, 
for a time, the appearance of sunyasees. 

1, Kings xxi, 3. “ The Lord forbid it me, that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers tc thee.” The Hindoos are 
as strongly attached to their homesteads as the Jews were. 
Though the heads of the family may be employed in a 
distant part of the country, and though the homestead 
may be almost in ruins, they cling still to the family inhe¬ 
ritance, with a fondness bordering on superstition. 

1 Kings xxi, 23. “ The dogs shall eat Jezebel.” The car¬ 

cases of poor Hindoos, and of persons who have received 
public punishment, are cast into rivers, and, floating to 
the sides, are devoured by dogs, vultures and crows.— 
See vol. i, p. 276. 

2 Kings v, 12. “ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da¬ 

mascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?*’ A conten¬ 
tion respecting the superior efficacy of rivers is not 
uncommon in this country. It is, however, generally 
decided in Bengal, that the Ganges is the most efficacious 
of all the Hindoo sacred risers. 

•> 4 » 

Ezra iv, 14. “ We have maintenance from the king’s palace,” 
or, as it is in the margin of some Bibles, “ We eat the 
king’s salt.” Here is a very remarkable coincidence with 
Hindoo manners: multitudes of poor bramhiins are fed 
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from the houses of the rich ; and a servant will say, as a 
proof that he cannot be unfaithful, 1 eat Sahgb’s salt. 
A faithless servant is called nimuk haram, from nimuk, 
salt, and haram, faithless. I suppose this allusion inti¬ 
mates, as an Eastern compliment, that what salt is to 
food, that a master is to his servant. 

Job xxiv, 16. “ In the dark, they dig through houses which 
they had marked for themselves in the day time.” Thieves 
in Bengal dig through the mud w’alls, and under the 
clay floors of houses, and entering unperceived, plunder 
them while the inhabitants are asleep. 

Job xxvii, 19. “ The rich man shall lie down, but shall not 
be gathered,” i. e. his soul shall be left in a wandering 
state. The Hindoos believe, that persons for whom fune¬ 
ral rites have not been performed, wander as ghosts, and 
find no rest. 

Job xxxi, 35, 36. “ My desire is, that mine adversary had 
written a book j surely I would take it upon my shoulder, 
and bind it as a crown to me.” If a rich Hindoo present 
any thing to an inferior, the latter, as a mark of respect, 
puts it on his head. An offering of cloth, for instance, 
received at a temple, the receiver not only places on his 
head, but binds it there. 

Psalm xxvi, 6. “ So will I compass thine altar,” It is a mark 
of respect among the Hindoos, to circumambulate a su¬ 
perior, or a temple .—See vol. iii, p. 233. 

Psalm xliv, 20. “ If we have stretched out our han^ to a 
strange god.” When a Hindoo solicits a favour of his 
god, he stretches out his joined hands open towards the 
image, while he presents his petition, as though he was 
expecting to receive what he was seeking. 
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PsalmMlv, 7. " Tby God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness.” A state of fasting, sickness, or sorrow, is 
marked among the Hindoos by abstaining from the 
daily anointing of the body with oil.— See vol. iii, p. 14-9. 

Psalm lviii, 4, 5. u They are like the deaf adder, that stop- 
peth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers/' A particular cast of Hindoos read incanta¬ 
tions to serpents, to reduce them to subjection, and to 
prevent their poison from proving fatal. 

Psalm lxiii, 10. " They shall be a portion for foxes.” This 
passage appears obscure: but give it the probable render¬ 
ing, “ They shall be a portion for jackals,” and then the 
anathema becomes plain and striking to a Hindoo, in 
whose country the disgusting sight of jackals, devouring 
human bodies, may be seen every day. So ravenous 
are these animals, that they have been known to steal 
infants lying by the breast of the mother; and sick per¬ 
sons who lie friendless in the street, or by the side of the 
Ganges, are sometimes in the night devoured alive by 
these animals. 1 have heard of persons, in a state of 
intoxication, being thus devoured as they lay in the streets 
of Calcutta .—See vol. i, p. 196. 

Psalm lxxviii, 63. “Their maidens were not given to marriage." 
This is described as one of the effects of God’s anger upon 
Israel. In Hindoo families sometimes the marriage of 
daughters is delayed : this is, however, always considered 
as a great calamity and disgrace. If a person see girls more 
than twelve years of age unmarried in a family, he says, 

' j^How is it, that that bramuun can sit at home, and eat his 
feud with comfort, when his daughters, at such an age, 
remain unmarried !”—-See vol. i, p. 237. 

Psalm lxxx, 13. “ The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
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the wild beast of the field doth devour it." The 4tHd hogs 
and the buffaloes make sad havoc in the fields and orchards 
of the Hindoos. To keep them out, men are placed day 
and night on elevated covered stages in the fields.-— 
vol i, p. 102. 

Psalm lxxxi, 3. “ Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in 
the time appointed, on our solemn feast-day." The 
Hindoos announce some of their festivals by the sound of 
the sacred shell. 

Psalm xciii, 1. “ Strength wherewith he hath girded himself." 
When a Hindoo is about to set off on a journey, to lift a 
burden, or to do something which requires exertion, he 
binds firmly his loose upper garment round his loins. 

Psalm civ, 2. “Who stretclvst out the heavens like a curtain.” 
This perhaps has an allusion to the curtain or awning 
stretched over an area, in which companies sit at weddings, 
feasts, and religious festivals, and underneath which are 
suspended dragons, and other devices, giving it the ap¬ 
pearance of the spangled heavens. 

Psalm cix, 19. “ Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually." Dan. x, 5. " Whose loins were gird¬ 
ed with the fine gold of Uphaz." Many of the Hindoos 
wear a silver or gold chain round their loins. 

Psalm cxxxiii, 2. u It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head, that went down to the skirts of his garment." There 
seems to be a strong affinity between the Jewish and Hin¬ 
doo methods of anointing. When oil is applied to the crown 
of the head, and reaches all the limbs, it is called ubhyungu. 

Proverbs vii, 14. “I have peace-offerings with me." The Hindoo 
gods are worshipped in brothels, and fragments of the of- 
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ferings are divided among the wretches who fall into the 
snare of the prostitute .—See vol, iii, p. 381. 

\ 

Proverbs xi, 21. “ Thougli hand join in hand.” The Hindoos 
sometimes ratify an engagement by one person’s laying his 
right hand on the hand of the other. 

Proverbs xi, 22. “ A jewel of gold in a swine s snout,” A ring 
in the nose is one of the ornaments of the Hindoo women. 

Proverbs xv, 17. “ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love 
is,” &c. Great number of indigent Hindoos subsist wholly 
on herbs fried in oil, and mixed with their rice. 

Proverbs xvii, 1. “A house full of sacrifices.” A Hindoo 
priest, who officiates at a great festival, sometimes receives 
so many offerings, that his house may be said to be filled 
with them: many articles are damaged before they can 
be used. 

Proverbs xxi, 1. “ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord : 
as the rivers of water [rather, as a water-course] he 
turneth it whithersoever he will.” This is probably an al¬ 
lusion to the practice of the farmer in irrigating his field, 
when he conveys the water in gutters along the fields, 
turning it in all directions, so that every part of the field 
may be watered, and a good crop insured. If this illustra¬ 
tion be correct, it shews that the comparison of Solomon 
was very significant. 

> 

Proverbs xxxi, 2. “ What, the son of my vows ?” A child bom 
after vows entreating for offspring, is called the child of a 
person’s vows .—Set vol. iii, p. 286. 

Ecclesiastes ix, 8. “ Let thy garments be always white." This 
comparison loses all its force in Europe: but in Ipdia, 
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where white cotton is the dress of all the inhabitant^, and 
where the beauty of garments consists, not in their shape, 
but in their being clean and white, the exhortation be¬ 
comes strikingly proper. The author once heard a happy 
illustration of it from the lips of a Hindoocatechist, who, 
addressing a native Christian on the necessity of correct¬ 
ness of conduct, said, “ See how welcome a person is whose 
garments are clean and white ! Such let our conduct be; 
and then, though we have lost cast, such will be our re¬ 
ception.” 

Solomon's Song v, 3. “ I have washed my feet; how shall I 
defile them ?” A Hindoo wipes or washes his feet before 
he retires to rest. If called from his bed, lie often makes 
his excuse, as he shall daub his feet; and as he does not 
wear shoes in the house, and the floor is of clay, the ex¬ 
cuse seems very natural. 

Isaiah iii, 16. “ Making a tinkling with their feet.” Hindoo 
women of ill-fame wear loose ornaments one above another 
on their ancles, which, at every motion of the feet, pro¬ 
duce a tinkling noise .—See vol. iii, p. 300. 

Isaiah viii, 12. “ Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.” The 
superstitious fears of the Hindoos' extend to innumerable 
objects: they dread the wrath of the following invisible 
beings j the messengers of Yiimu, bhootus, pr6tus, pish- 
aclius, dakinees, yoginees, hakinees, yukhshus, rakshusus, 
shunkinees, goomas, brumhu-doityus, aluyas, &c. They 
also fear the cries of the following animals, at particular 
times, and in certain situations, viz. jackals, owls, crows, 
cats, asses, vultures, dogs, lizards, &c. They also dread 
different sights in the air, and many kinds of dreams.—See 
vol. iii, p. 71. 

Isaiah xviii, 2. “ To a nation whose land the rivers have 
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spoiled." In some parts of Bengal, whole villages are 
every now and then swept away by the Ganges when it 
changes its course. This river frequently makes its bed in 
districts from which, a few years before, it was several 
miles distant. 

Isaiah xxxii, 20. “ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” 
In this country, where the rains fall periodically, and 
where a large quantity of water is essential to the crop, 
the farmer is anxious to have a pool near the land he has 
sown, that, if the rains be less than usual, he may draw the 
water out of the pool for his young rice. The force of 
this allusion is felt in a dry season, when, for want of more 
rain, the pools are dried up, and the young rice perishes. 

Isaiah xxxvii, 29. 14 1 will put my hook in thy nose.” The cow, 
the tame buffalo, the bear, &c. in this country, arc fre¬ 
quently seen with rings in their noses, through which a cord 
is drawn, and the beast guided by it, as the horse by the 
bit of the bridle. The Hindoos compare a person who is 
the slave of his wife, to a cow led by the ring in her nose. 

Isaiah xlv, 3. “ Treasures of darkness.” It is common in Ben¬ 
gal for persons to bury their jewels and money under the 
house floor, or in the compound : and these might pro¬ 
perly be called “ treasures of darkness.” This insecurity 
of property used to be much greater under the native go¬ 
vernments. 

Isaiah xlvi, 7. “ They bear him upon the shoulder j they carry 
him, and set him in his place.” This is the way in which 
the Hindoos carry their gods; and indeed so exact a pic¬ 
ture is this of the idolatrous processions of this people, that 
the prophet might almost be supposed to have been sitting 
amidst the Hindoos when he delivered this prophesy. 
— See vol. iii, p. 150. 
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Isaiah xlvii, 2. " Uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers." The 
action here alluded to is very common in Bengal, where 
there are so few bridges. If a river be shallow, persons of 
both sexes pass through without the least inconvenience, 
having neither shoes nor stockings to be wet. 

Isaiah lx, 4. Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side." The 
practice of carrying children astride on the hips, is quite 
as common here as carrying them in the arms in Europe. 

Jeremiah xiv, 4. “ Because the ground is chapt, for there was 
no rain in the earth.” The cracks in the earth, before the 
descent of the rains is in some places a cubic wide, 
and deep enough to receive the greater part of a human 
body. 


Jeremiah xv, 18. “ Wilt tho' be altogether unto me as a liar, 
or as waters that fail ?" Nothing can exceed the disap¬ 
pointment of a farmer, whose subsistence absolutely de¬ 
pends on the periodical rains, when these fail, or fall short 
of their usual quantity. Sometimes the rice is sown, and 
springs up in the most promising manner; but the t( latter 
rains" fail, and whole fields of young rice wither and perish 
on the ground. 

Jeremiah xvi, 6. “ Neither shall men lament for them, nor cut 
themselves.’' The Hindoos, on the dea‘h of a relation, ex¬ 
press their grief by loud lamentations, and not unfrequcntly 
bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever they 
can lay hold of .—See vol. i, p. 272. 

Jeremiah xvii, 1. “ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of 

iron." In some parts of India, iron pens are universally 
used. With these the natives form the letters, by making 
incisions into the palm leaf. Books thus written are very 
durable. This pen is broad at the top, and at one side is 
sharp like a knife, to prepare the palm leaves.—The people 
in Orissa constantly write on these leaves with an iron pen. 

2 m 2 
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Jeremiah xxxiv, 5. “ So shall they burn odours for thee.” 

Scented wood, and other odoriferous substances, are placed 
upon the funeral pile of a rich Hindoo, and burnt with the 
body.— See vol. i, p. 273. 

Jeremiah xxxvi, 22. “ There was a fire on the hearth burning 
before him.” The houses of the Hindoos have neither 
chimnies nor fire-places. In the cold weather, the rich 
burn wood in brass or earthen pans, placed in any part of 
the room ; the indigent burn sticks on the floor. 

Jeremiah xliv, 17. “ To pour out drink-offerings to the queen of 
heaven.” The Hindoos pour out water to the sun three 
times a day ; and to the moon at the time of worshipping 
this planet.— See the article S5oryu, vol. iii, p. 32. 

Lamentations i, i. “ How is she become as a widow.” The force 
of this passage, in this connection, can be understood by 
no one so well as by a Hindoo widow, who is considered as 
the most forlorn and desolate being on earth : such a fe¬ 
male has her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, 
eats the coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is all but an 
outcast in the family of her deceased husband. —See 
vol. iii, pp. 379, 398. 

Lamentations v, 4. “ Our wood is sold unto us.” The poor Hin¬ 
doo, living in the country, nr-'er purchases wood for fuel. 
When such a person removes to a large town, he speaks 
of it as a great hardship, that he is obliged to buy his very 
firewood. 

Ezekiel ix, 4. “ Mark upon the foreheads." The different sects 
of Hindoos make the distinguishing mark of the sect upon 
the forehead with powdered sandal-wood, or the clay of the 
Ganges. These marks are described in the third volume, 
under the heads of Vishnoo, Shivu, &c. 

Ezekiel x iii, 18. “ They sew pillows to arm-holes.” The rich 
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Hindoos sit on mats, and have large pillows at their backs, 
upon which they rest their arms. 

Ezekiel xvi, 11, 12. “ I decked thee with ornaments, and I put 
bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck: and I 
put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears,” &c. 
Rings for the hands, of different kinds; gold chains for the 
neck } a piece of gold, or a jewel, fastened to the centre 
of the forehead ; and earrings, —are nil well-known orna¬ 
ments among the Hindoos .—See vol. i, p. 187. 

Ezekiel xxiii, 40. “ Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, 
and deckedst thyself with ornaments." This is exactly the 
way in which a loose female in Bengal adorns herself to 
receive guests. She first bathes, then rubs black paint 
around her eyes, and then covers her body with orna¬ 
ments — See vol. i, p. 28f 
\ 

Ezekiel xliv, 2.5. “ They shall come at no dead person to defile 
themselves.” Touching the dead defiles a Hindoo, who 
must bathe to become clean again.— See vol. i, p. 275. 

Daniel ii, 4 “ O king, live for ever." A superior gives a bles¬ 
sing to an inferior by saying to him, when the latter is in 
the act of doing him reverence, “ Long life to thee.” A 
poor man, going into the presence of a king to solicit a 
favour, also uses the same address : “ O father, thou art 
the support of the destitute ;—mayest thou live to old age." 

Amos v, 19. “ Leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him.” Snakes are very frequently found in old unplas¬ 
tered walls, built of bricks and clay ; nor are fatal acci¬ 
dents uncommon in such houses, as well as in those built 
with mud only. 

Amos vi, 11. “ He will smite the great house with breaches, 
and the little house with clefts.” One of the most common 
things to be seen in the houses of the indigent natives is, 

2 ju 3 
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the clefts in their mud walls, the earth seldom adhering 
together for a long time, owing to its sandy quality. 

Nahum ii, 10. “ The faces of them all gather blackness.” Sick¬ 
ness often makes a great change in the countenances of 
the Hindoos; so that a person who was rather fair when in 
health, becomes nearly black by sickness. 

Iiabakkuk i, 16. “They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense 
unto their drag ; because by them their portion is fat, and 
their meat plenteous.” Had the Jewish idolaters a custom 
among them like that of the Hindoos, who annually wor¬ 
ship the implements of their trades ?—See vol. iii, p 177. 

Matthew t, 18. “ Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they 
came together.” Sometimes a Hindoo couple are es¬ 
poused a year, or even a longer time, before their mar¬ 
riage— See vol. i, p. 166. 

Matthew ii, 18. “ Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not.” The lamenta¬ 
tions of a Hindoo mother for her child are very loud and 
piercing ; it is, indeed, almost impossible to conceive of a 
scene more truly heartrending, than that of a whole town 
of such mothers wailing over their massacred children : 
•' In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning.”— See vol. i, p. 270. 

Matthew iii, J 2. 11 Whose fan is in his hand.” The common 
winnowing fan of the Hindoos is square, made of split bam¬ 
boos ; and the corn is winnowed by waving the fan back- 
wa r ds and forwards with both hands.— See voLi, p. 103. 

Matthew v, 8. “ Blessed are the pure in heartfor they shall 
see God.” The Hindoos often speak of devout Hindoos 
having been privileged with a sight of their guardian deity: 
see a story in vol. iii, p. 113, in which a sage was refused 
the si of Jugunnat'h, as he stood charged with the 
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murder of many Booddhu bramhiins .—See another story 
in vol. iii, p. 306. 

Matlhexv vi, 2. “ When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee.” The Musulmans, who, in the osten¬ 
tation, bigotry, and cruelty of their character, strongly re¬ 
semble the Pharisees, at their festival of the Muhurum, 
erect stages in the public streets; and by the sound of a 
trumpet, call the poor to receive alms of rice and other 
hinds of food. 

Matthew vi, 5. “ They love to pray standing in the sjma- 

gogues, and in the corners of the streets ” Both Hindoos 
and Musulmans offer their devotions in the most public 
places; as, at the landing-places of rivers, in the public 
streets, and on the roofs of boats, without the least mo¬ 
desty or effort at conceal 1 'ent. 

Matthexv vi, 7- “ Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do.” 
Sec the article jupu, vol. iii, p. 282. In this the heathen are 
followed by all the Christian churches who have preserved 
least of the true spirit of Christianity : the Roman, Arme¬ 
nian, and Greek Christians in India, as well as the Mustil- 
mans, are continually practising “ vain repetitions.” 

Matthexv vii, 26. t( Shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand,” &c. The fishermen in Ben¬ 
gal build their huts in the dry season on the beds of sand 
from which the river has retired. When the rains set in, 
which they often do very suddenly, accompanied with vio¬ 
lent north-west winds, and the waters pour down in tor¬ 
rents from the mountains, a fine illustration is given of our 
Lord's parable:—“ the rains descended, the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell.” 
In one night, multitudes of these huts are frequently swept 
away, and the place where they stood is the next morning 
undiscoverable. 


2 m 4 
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Matthew x, 12, 14*. “ And when ye come into an house, salute 
it. And whosoever shall not receive you,” &c. All this is 
perfectly natural to a Hindoo. It is the custom of a stranger 
to go to a»house, and, as he enters it, to say, u Sir, I am a 
guest with you to-night.” If the person cannot receive him, 
he apologizes to the stranger .—See vol.iii, p. 294?. 

Matthew xi, 21. ft They would have repented long ago in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes.” Many Hindoo mendicants coveiy|jhem- 
selves with coarse cloth and ashes, after renouncing a se¬ 
cular life. 

Matthew xviii, 25. “As he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made .”—See vol. i, pp. 207, 305, 
307. 

Matthew xxii, 24*. “ Moses said, If a man die, having no 
children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother.” The Hindoo sages have given a law 
precisely similar to this.—-See vol. i, p. 53. 

Matthew xxiv, 4*1. “ Two women shall be grinding at the mill,” 
The Hindoos grind their flour by turning one stone round 
upon another with the hand: it is not uncommon to sec 
women engaged in this work .—See vol. i, p. 109. 

Matthew xxviii, 9. “ They came, and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him.” Exactly this kind of reverence may be 
seen daily amongst the Hindoos. A Hindoo disciple, meet- 
, ing his religious guide in the public street, prostrates him¬ 
self before him, and rubs the dust of his feet on his fore¬ 
head, breast, &c.—See vol. iii, p. 263. 

Mark ii, 19. “ Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, &c.” 
Among the Hindoos, large parties of friends, belonging 
both to the bride and bridegroom, attend on both during 
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the wedding-day, who may very properly be called the 
children of the bride-chamber. On the following day, when 
the bridegroom leaves the house of his father-in-law, the at¬ 
tendants art filled with sorrow, especially the near relations. 

Mark vii, 3. “ The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they 
wash their hands oft, eat not.” Bathing is an indispensable 
pre-requisite to the first meal of the day, and washing the 
hands and feet is equally so before the evening meal.— 
See vol. iii, p. 278. 

Marie x, 50. “ He, casting away his garment, rose, and came 
to Jesus.” The upper garment of the Hindoos is a loose 
piece of cloth. This poor blind man cast it from him, 
perhaps, to present himself in as destitute a state as pos¬ 
sible. It is not considered at all indelicate among this 
people for a man to snpear naked from the head to the 
waist. Servants thus attend at the tables of poor Euro- 
pcans, that is, half naked. 

Mark xiv, 3. “ There came a woman, having an alabaster box 
of ointment of spikenard, very precious, and she brake 
the box, and poured it on his head.” Pouring swiiet- 
sccnted oil on the head is common in this country. At the 
close of the festival of Doorga, the Hindoos worship the 
unmarried daughters of bramhuns, and amongst other 
ceremonies pour sweet-scented oil on their heads. 

Mark xiv, 14*. “ Good man of the house/’ A Hindoo woman 
never calls her husband by his name, but frequently speaks 
of him as the “ man of the house.”—See vol. i, p. 199. 

Mark xiv, 14*. <f Where is the guest-chamber.” Respectable 
householders have a room which they call the stranger’s 
room, (utit’hee-shala,.) and which is especially set apart 
to the use of guests.—See vol. iii, p. 295, &c. 
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Mark xiv, 20. “ It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me 
in the dish.” In the east, persons never eat together 
from one dish, except where a strong attachment subsists 
between two or more persons of the same cast: in such a 
case, one person sometimes invites another to come and 
sit by him, and eat from the same dish. It is highly 
probable that the same custom existed among the Jews, 
and that the sacred historian mentions this notice of our 
Lord’s, “ It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish,” to mark more strongly the perfidy of the cha¬ 
racter of Judas. 

Mark xiv, 52. “ And he left the linen cloth, and fled from 
them naked.” It has often been suggested by the natives, 
that a European in strait clothes must be in extreme 
danger when his clothes take fire. When two Hindoos 
are in rough play, or engaged in a violent quarrel, it is 
not uncommon for one to lay hold of the clothes of the 
other, when the latter leaves his clothes in the hands of 
the former, and flees away naked. 

Luke i, 24. “ His wife Elizabeth conceived, and hid herself 
' five months.” When a Hindoo female is pregnant of her 
first child, she avoids the presence of those with whom 
she was before familiar, as a point of delicacy. 

m 

Luke ii, 7. “ There was no room fo** them in the inn ” As 
the Hindoos travel in large companies to holy places and 
festivals, it often happens that the inns (sfiraees) are so 
crowded, that there is not room for half of them ; some lie 
at the door, and others in the porch. These inns are more 
properly lodging-houses, than places of entertainment: 
they are kept by Miisulmans, and Musulmans obtain 
prepared food at them; but the Hindoos purchase rice, 
&c. and cook it, paying a halfpenny a night for their 
lodging. 
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Luke ii, 44. “ But they, supposing him to have been in the 
company, &c.” I have frequently been reminded, in read¬ 
ing this history, of the crowds in Bengal going to an idol 
feast. Men, women, and children, in large companies, 
may be seen travelling together, with their bedding, &c. 
on their heads ; they cook their food in some shady place 
near a town, where they can purchase the necessaries 
they want; and after remaining two or three days at the 
festival, return in companies as they went. 

Luke iii, 4. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” Servants were formerly employed by Hindoo 
kings to precede them in their journies, to command the 
inhabitants to clear the roads: a very necessary step, in a 
country where there are scarcely any public roads .—See 
vol. i, p. 132. 

Luke v, 14. “ Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses 
commanded.” A Hindoo, after recovery from sickness, 
presents the offerings he bad vowed when in distress; as a 
goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing directed by the 
shastrii .—See vol. iii, p. 286. 

.# 

Luke viii, 27. “ There met him out of the city a certain man, 
which had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs.” A deranged per¬ 
son at liberty in the streets is almost a singular object in 
England, but it is a very common sight in India, where 
there are no public asylums for such unfortunate beings. 
Lunatics, sometimes with a chain on the leg, wander about 
in all manner of dresses, frequently without any dress at 
all; some perish while wandering from place to place. 

Luke x, 7. “ Go not from house to house.” It would be a great 
offence among the Hindoos, if a guest, after being made 
welcome at a house, were to leave it, and go to another. 
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Luke xiv, 16, &c. “ A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many.” Messengers are sent to invite the guests to a 
Hindoo feast; when not only relations, but all persons of 
the same division of cast in the neighbourhood, are invited. 
A refusal to attend is considered as a great affront, “ And 
yet there is room.” On some occasions, so numerous are 
the guests, that there is not room for them to sit in the 
yard of the person who makes the feast, and a larger yard 
is therefore borrowed. — See vol. i, p. 178. 

Luke xv, 22. “ And put shoes on his feet.” In Bengal, shoes 
of a superior quality make one of the distinguishing parts 
of a person’s dress. Some of these shoes cost as much as 
a hundred roopces a pair .—See vol i, p 139. 

Luke xvi, 6. “ Take thy bill, and write down fifty.” In carry¬ 
ing on a running account with a tradesman, it is common 
among the Hindoos for the buyer to receive from the hands 
of the seller a daily account of the things received; and 
according to this account, written on a slip of paper, and 
which remains in the hands of the buyer, the person is paid. 

Z.«AM£xvii, 27. “ Wheresover the body is, thither will the 
eagles (rather the vultures) be gathered together.” The 
vulture is equally as ravenous after dead bodies as the 
jackal, and it is very remarkable how suddenly these 
birds appear after the death of an animal in the open 
field, though a single one may not have been seen on the 
spot for a long period before. 

Luke xyiii, 15. “ They brought unto him also infants, that he 
would touch them.” When a spirituul guide (gooroo) vi¬ 
sits a disciple, the latter takes his child to him for his 
blessing; placing the infant before the gooroo, and forc¬ 
ing its head down to his feet, the parent solicits his bless¬ 
ing, which he gives in some such words as theseLive 
long;” “ ^learned;” or, ,f Be rich.” 
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Luke xx, 10. “ That they should give him of the fruit of the 
vineyard.” The Hindoo corn-merchants, who have lent 
money to husbandmen, in the time of harvest send persons 
to collect their share of the produce of the field. 

John ii, 8. “ Bear unto the governor of the feast.” It is very 
common for the Hindoos to appoint a perfon, who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies of a feast, to manage as go¬ 
vernor of the feast. This person is seldom the master of 
the house. 

John iv, 6. “ Now Jacob’s well was there.” Cutting pools 
for public use renders a man famous among the Hin¬ 
doos. 

John iv, 20. “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.” Hin- 
doost’han abounds with places, some of them mountainous, 
where, the Hindoos think, “ men ought to worship.” 

John iv, 27. “ Marvelled that he talked with the woman.” 
The Prussian Testament has it, u with a womanand 
perhaps this is nearer the design of the sacred writer: 
for in Eastern countries, at least in Bengal, except afllong 
the lower orders, a man is never seen to speak in the street 
with a respectable woman: it would be a great scandal 
to both parties. 

John v, 9. “ And the man took up his bed, and walked.” 
The bed of a poor Hindoo is seldom any thing besides a 
single mat, or a cloth as thick as a bed-quilt. Men carry¬ 
ing such beds may be seen daily on the highways. 

John viii, 6. “ Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground.” Schools for children are frequently held 
under trees in Bengal, and the children who are beginning 
to learn, write the letters of the alphabet in the dust. This 
saves pens, ink, and paper. ^ 
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John ix, 2, “ Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was bcrn blind ?" The Hindoos believe, that most ol 
their misfortunes arise out of the sins of a former birth, 
and in moments of grief not unfrequently break out into 
exclamations like the following :—“ Ah ! in a former birth, 
how nlany sins must I have committed, that I am thus 
afflicted.” u 1 am now suffering for the sins of a former 
birth: and the sins that I am now committing are to fill me 
with misery in a following birth. There is no end to my 
sufferings !”—See vol. iii, p. 372. 

John xi, 31. “ She goetli unto the grave, to weep there.” I 
once saw some Miisulman women near Calcutta lying on 
the new-made grave of a relation, and weeping bitterly; 
and I am informed that Miisulman females, in this man¬ 
ner, weep, and spread flowers over the graves of relations, 
at the expiration of four days, and forty days after the 
interment. 

John xiii, 10. “ He that is washed, needeth not save to wash 

his feet." The Hindoos walk home from bathing bare¬ 
foot, and on entering the house wash their feet again. 

John xix, 23. “ Without seam, woven from the top through¬ 
out," The clothes of a Hindoo, who is not employed in 
the service of Europeans or Musiilmans, are always with¬ 
out a seam. A bramhun, strict : n his religion, would 
not, on any account, put on clothes which had been in the 
hands of a Miisulman tailor ,, The Hindoos have no tailors. 

Actsx }/ 9. “ Peter went upon the house-top to pray." Some 
of the r ch Hindoos have a room on the top of the house, 
in which they perform worship daily : and the roofs m 
India, being flat, are often used for the purposes ( of wor¬ 
ship by individuals. 

Acts xiv, 11. 4* The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
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of men/’ Innumerable accounts are to be found in the 
Hindoo pooraniis, of fie descent of Brutnha, Vislmoo, 

Shivii, Narudu, and other gods, in human shape. 

' 

tw 

Acts xiv, 13. “ They brought oxen ajftd garlands, &c." At 

the time of worship, the Hindoo priest places a garland of 
flowers upon the image. Were Paul and Silas, who were 
to be the objects of worship, to receive the garlands, or 
the oxen intended to be slaughtered ?—In either case, 
the practice would be conformable to that of the Hindoos. 

Acts xxii, 3- “ Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel." This is 
a term of rcspoct used by the apostle towards his precep¬ 
tor. Similar forms of speech are very common amongst 
the Hindoos; as, “I learnt this at my father’s *dtet," 
instead of saying, “ I learnt it of my father;" ff I was 
taught at the feet of such a teacher“ My teacher’s feet 
say so." 

1 Corinthians x, 25. “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake," In Orissa, 
and in Bengal too, the people buy the boiled rice which 
has been offered to Jugiinnat’h. Hindoos eagerly embrace 
whatever has been offered to an idol; hence it is conttnon 
to see flowers which have been thus offered, placed in the 
hair of a Hindoo. Water that has been thus made sacred 
is preserved in Hindoo houses, and with it they rub their 
bodies, and ocaasionally sip a drop, regarding it as the 
water of life. 

1 Corinthians xi, 6. “ If it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be covered." In Hindoost’han, a woman 
cuts off her hair at the death of her husband, as a token 
of widowhood; but this action is never performed by a 
married woman, whose hair is considered as an essential 
ornament. The veil of the Hindoo women is nothing 
more than the garment brought over the face; which is 
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always very carefully used by the higher classes of women 
when they appear in public. 

Galatians vi, 17. “ I bdSHn my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” The apo&|f«, no doubt, here referred to his whole 
bodily appearance, as a sufferer for Christ; and perhaps to 
certain scars in his body, from wounds he had received in 
his labours for Christ. Whether this receive any illustra¬ 
tion from the conduct of the Burmans, or not, we cannot 
decide; but it is very common for a person in the service 
of a Burman, to have indelible marks imprinted on his 
thighs, and other parts of his body, testifying to whom he 
belongs. Is it fanciful to suppose, that the apostle meant 
to say, Let no man trouble me; I bear indelible marks on 
Hjijr body that I belong to Jesus, the Saviour of the world P 

Revelations xiii, 15. " He had power to give life to the image.” 
The bramhiins, by repeating incantations, profess to give 
eyes and a soul to an image before it is worshipped. 

{The author does not suppose, that in these Scripture lllus- 
trations every fact respecting Hindoo manners forms an exact 
counterpart to the Scripture passage ; he is aware that some il¬ 
lustrations can only be considered as throwing a faint light on the 
passage with which they are connected.'] 
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